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fitions knowable alſo by reaſon, but not with 
the ſame certainty that reaſon doth. 

. Revelation cannot be admitted againſt the clear 
evidence of reaſon. | 

6. Traditional revelation much leſs, 

7. Things above reaſon. 

8. Or not contrary to reaſon, if revealed, are matter 

of faith. 

9. Revelation, in matters where reaſon cannot judge, 
odr but probably, ought to be hearkened to. 
10. In matters where reaſon can afford certain know- 

ledge, that is to be hearkened to. > 

41. If the boundaries be not ſet between faith and 

reaſon, = 
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reaſon, no enthuſiaſm, or extravagancy in re- 
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1. Love of truth neceſſary. F 4 
2. A forwardneſs to dictate, from whence. 
3. Force of enthuſiaſm. . 
4. Reaſon and revelatien. 
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8. 9. Enthuſiaſm miſtaken for ſeeing and feeling. 
10. Enthuſiaſm how to be diſcovered. 
JH 11. Enthufiaſm fails of evidence, that the propoſi- 
— tion is from Gor, 5 
1232. Firmneſs of perſuaſion, no proof that any pro- 
1 poſition is from Gop. ET. 
13. Light in the mind, what. | 
= 14. Revelation muſt be judged by reaſon, 
2&5, = 15. 16. Belief no proof of revelation. 
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1 1. Cauſes of errour. 
2. Firſt, Want of proofs. _ 
33. 0%. What ſhall become of thoſe who want 
= them ? anſwered, 
e clear 5 * 4. People hindered from inquiry. 
55H. Secondly, Want of ſkill to uſe them. 
= 6. Thirdly, Want of will to uſe them. 
7. Fourthly, Wrong meaſures of probability; 
matter whereof, 2% 2 £ ES + 
At--4 Z8.—10. Firſt, Doubtful propoſitions taken for principles, 
t judge, 11. Secondly, Received hypotheſes. 
Ito. 12. Thirdly, Predominant paſſions. 
1 Know- 1 — 213: The means of evading probabilities. Firſt, Sup- 
HS poſed fallacy. OT, 
WI 14. Secondly, Suppoſed arguments for the contrary. 
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1h ſciences. 
SgcT. 

I. Three ſorts. 
2. Firſt, WR HO 
3. Secondly, Practica. | | 
4+ Thirdly, EZ neo my. A «1 

Tae * the firſt diviſion of the- objects o know- 
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HUMAN UNDERSTANDING. 


BOOK IV. 


Or RxnowLepor and Ovinton, 


e N A x. > 1 


Oi Knows EDGE in INES - 


t. Oar knowledge be bb our 1 § 2. 
5 Fee is the perception of the agreement or diſa- 
age of two ideas. & 3. This agreement fourfold, 
95 4: Firſt, Of identity, or - diverſ ty. N 5. Secondly, 
3 AKRelative. & . Thirdly, Of co-exiſtence, & 7; Fourthe 
9. Of real exiflence. & 8. Knowledge nat or ba- 
bitual. $ 9. Habuual uud. ee | 


ih INCE the ada in all its thoughts and 
reaſonings, hath no other immediate | 
object but its own ideas, which it alone 
TEL does or can contemplate, it is evident, 
1 chat our knowledge is only converſant about them. 

l § 2. Knowledge then ſeems to me to be nothing 
2 4 but the perception of the connection an agreement, or 
diſagreement and repug nancy of any of our ideas. la 
this alone it conſiſts. Where this perception is, 
there is knowledge; and where it is nat, there, 
though we may fancy, gueſs, or believe, yet we al- 
Pays come ſhort of knowledge. For when We 
know that white is not black, what do we elſe but 
pvperceive, that theſe two ideas do not agree? When 
Ewe poſſeſs ourſelves with the utmolt ſecurity of the 
Vor. B A demonſtration, 
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2 - Of knowledge in generdl. Book IV, 
demonſtration,” that the three angles of a triangle 


are equal to two right ones, what do we more but 
; perceive, that an, to two right ones, does ne- 
ceſſarily agree to, an 
„angles of a triapgl e? 
93. But to underſtand a little more diſtinctly, 
n 2 1 9 28 
3 The placing of certainty, as Mr Locke does, in the pereeption of 
the agreement or diſagreement of our ideas, the Biſhop of Worce- 
| Fo ſuſpects may be of dangerous conſequence to that article of faith 
Which he has endeaycured to defend; to which Mr Locke anfwers *, 


Siace your Lordſhip hath not, as I remember, ſhewn, or gone about to 


ſhew, how this propoſition, vix. That certainty conſiſts in the percep » 
fon of the agreement or diſagreement of two ideas, is oppoſite or in- 
conſiſtent with that article of. faith, which your Lordſhip bas endeavoured 
40 defend '< it is plain, it is but your Lorkltip's fear, that it may be of 
dangerous cenſequence to it, which, as I humbly conceive, is no proof 
that it is any way inconſiſtent with that article. i | 7 
«> Nobody, I think, caa blame your Lordſhip, or any one elſe, for be- 
ing concerned for any article of the Chriſtian, faith: but if that con- 
cern, (as it may, and as we know it has done) make any one apprehend 
danger, where no danger is; are we, therefore, to give up and con- 
demn any propoſition, becauſe any one, though of the firſt rank and 


magnitude, fears it may be of dangerous conſequence. to any truth of reli- 


ion, without, ſhewing that; it is ſo? If ſuch fears be the meaſures 
whereby to judge of truth, and falſehood, the affirming that there are 
antipodes would be ſtill a bereſy; and the doctrine of the motion of 
the earth, muſt be rejected, as overthrowing the truth of the ſcrip- 
ture; for of that dangerous conſequence it has been apprehended to be, | 
many learned and pious divines, out of their great concern for reli 
5 72g n thoſe great . of what 
dangerous us coliſequence 1; might: be, it is now.univerſally received by learn- 
ed men, ee truth; and writ, for by ſome, whoſe belief 
of the ſeriptures is not at all queſtioned; and particularly, very lately, 
by a divine of he church of England, with great ſtrength of reaſon, in 
his wonderfully ingenious Neze Theory of the Earth, 2 
„Te reaſan your-Lordlip gives or your fears, that it may be of ſug 
ergo: FEE an to that article of faith, wich your . Lordſhip endea- 
evours to deu, though it occur in more places than one, is only this, 


is. that it is matte uſe of by ill men to da miſchief, i. e. to oppoſe that 6 


article of faita, -which your Lordſhip has endeavoured to defend. But, 
my Lord, if it be reaſon to lay by any thing, as bad, becauſe it is, er 
may be ufed to an ill purpoſe, I know not what will be innocent e- 


- n6:1gh"t0 be kapt. Arms, which were made for our defence, are 
ſometimes mage uſe of to do miſchief, ; and yet they are not thought of 


— 


dangerous tonſequence for: all that, Nobody lays by his ſword and piſtols, % 
bor thinks them of ſuch dangerous conſequence as to be neglected or thrown WH 


ie bis ſecond later to the Biſoꝶ of nine, p. 33. Ge. 
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Chap. 1. | Of knowledge in general, oak 3 


wherein this agreement or difagreement conſiſts, 
I think we may reduce it all to theſe four ſorts : 

1. Identity, or diverſity, 

2. Relation. )) ations os 11 

3. Co- exiſtence, or neceſſary connection. 


$ 4- 


? 


4. Real exiſtence. 


day, becauſe robbers, and the worſt of men, ſometimes make uſe: 


of them, to take away honeſt mens lives or goods. And the reaſon 


is, becauſe they were deſigned, and will ſerve to preſerve them, And 


who knows but this may be the prefent caſe ? If you: Lordſhip thinks, 


mhat placing of certainty in the perception of the agreement or diſa- 
IE greement of ideas, be to be rejected as falſe, becauſe you apprehend it 
may be of dangerous conſequence to that article F faith; on the other ſide, 
perhaps others, with me, may think it a defence againſt errour, and 
bo (as being of good uſe) to be received and adheyed to. 


, 


1 would not, my Lord, be hereby thought ho ſe up my own, or any 


© one's judgment againſt your Lordſhip's. But Ichave ſaid this only to 
8 ſhew, while the argument lies for or againſt the truth of any propoſi- 

tion, barely in an imagination, that ir may be of confequence to the 
wĩ; fupporting or overthrowing of any remote truth; it will be impoſſible. 
ERR that way, to determine of the truth or falſehood of that propoſition. 

For imagination will be ſet up againſt imagination, and the ſtronger 
XX probably will be againſt your Lordſhip ; the ſtrongeſt imaginations be- 

RX ing uſually in the weakeſt heads. The only way;-in this caſe, to put 
ir paſt doubt, is to ſhew the inco: ſiſtenty of the two propoſitions; and 
then it will be ſeen, that one overthroyb the other; the true, the 
RX falſe one. | p " | 


You: Lordſtip ſays indeed, this is a new merbod of certain y. I will 


” = not ſay ſo myſelf; for fear of deſervinga ſecond reproof from your Lord- 


ſhip, for being too forward to aſſume to myſelf the honour of being an 
= c:ginal, But this, I think, gives me occaſion, and will excuſe me 
from being thoughtcirapertinent; if I aſ your Lordſhip, whether 


EX there be any other, or older method of certainty #- and what it is? For 
if there be no other, nor older than this; either this was always the 


merbed certainty, and ſo mine is no nero one; or elſe the world is ob- 
liged to me for this neu one, after having been ſo long in the want of 


o neceffary a thing, as a method of certainty, If there be an older, I 
oſe that M0 | | = * > 5 5 2 
dier, as well as your thorough infight into antiquity, cannot but ſatiſ - 


an ſure your Lordſhip cannot but know it; your condemning mine as - 


fy every:bodyithat you do. And therefore to ſet the world right, in a 
thing of that qgreat concernment, or to overthrow mine, and thereby 
prevent the darigerous conſequence there is in my having unſeaſonably 


—= faced it, will not, I humbly conceive, miſbecome your Lordſhip's care 
| of thut artizle you have endeavoured to defend, nor the good-will you bear 

to. truth in general. For I will be anfwerable for myſelf, that Iſhall ga. 
and I think I may be for all others, that they all will give off the 
= placing of certainty in the b 4x of the agreement or diſagree- 
_ | 2 ment 
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their minds perform the act of knowing, what I have ſaid will be all 


Su. 


Of knowledge in general, Book IV. 


8 4. First, As to the firſt ſort of agreement or 
diſagreement, viz. identity, or diverſity ; it is the firſt 
act of the mind, when it has any feutimerits or ideas 


at all, to perceive its ideas, and ſo far as it perceives 
them, to know each what it is, and thereby alſo 


to perceive their difference, and that one is not 
1 Gs „ another. 


ment of ideas, if your Lordſhip will be pleaſed to ſhew, that it lies in 
any thing elſe, | | : 

But truly, not to afcribe to myſelf an invention of what has been 
as old as knowledge is in the world, I muſt own I am not gu.lty of 
what your Ne is pleaſed to call farting new methods of certainty. 


Knowledge, ever face there has been any in the world, has conſiſted 


one particular action ef the mind; and ſo, I conceive, will conti - 
nag to do to the end of it. And to fart new methods of knowledge, or 


certainiy, (for they are to me the fame thing), i. e. to find out and 


propoſe new method: of attaining knowledge, either with more 
eaſe and quickneſs, or in things yet unknown, is what Fthink nobody 
eculd blame: but this is not that which your Lordſhip here means, by 
new methods of certainty. Your Lor3ſhip, I think, means by it, the 
Placing of ceriainty in ſomething, wherein either it does not confiſt, or 
elſe wherein it was not placed before now; if this were to be called a 
new method of certainty. As to the latter of theſe, I ſhall know whe- 
ther I am guilty or no, when your Lordſhip will do me the favour to 
tell me, wherein It was placed before: which your Lordſhip: knows E 
profeſſed myſelf ignorant of, when I writ my book, and ſo I am till, 
But if farting of new methods of certainty, be the placing of certainty 


in omething wherein it does not conſiſt ; whether I have done that or 
no, I muſt appeal to the experience of mankind. © * 


There are feveral actions of mens minds, that they are. conſcious 
to themſ-lves of performing, as willing, believing, knowing, &c. which 
they have ſo particu'ar a ſenſe of, that thy can diſtinguiſh them one 
from another; or elle they could not ſay, when they willed, when 
they believed, and when they knew any thing. But though theſe ac- 
tions weie different enough from one another, not to be confounded by 
thoſe who fpoke of them, yet nobody that F had met with, had, in 
their writings, particularly ſet down wherein the act of Auczoing pre- 
ciſely con ſted. | 5 . | 

Jo this reflection, upon the actions of my own mind, the ſubject 
of my eſſay concerning human underſtanding naturally led me; wherein, 
if I have done any thing nerv, it has been to. deſcribe to others, more 
particularly than had been done before, what jit is their minds do, when 
they perform that action which they call &rozwing 3 and if, upon exa- 


mination, they obſerve T have given a true account of that action of 
their minds in all the parts of it; I ſuppoſe it will be in vain to diſpute 


apainſf what they find and feel ia themſelves. ' And if I have not told 
them right and exactly what they find and feel in themſelves, when 
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Chap. 1. Of knowledge in genetul * 


another. This is ſo abſolutely neceſſary, that without 
Mit chere could be no knowledge, no reaſoning, no 


— 


imagination, no diſtinct thoughts at all. By this 


he mind clearly and infallibly perceives, each idea 
to agree with itſelf, and to be what it is; and all. 
diſtinct ideas to diſagree, i. e. the one not to be the 


* 
Me 
4 


2 | other: 


In vain z men will not be perſuaded againft their ſenſes. Knowledge ' 


is an internal perception of their minds; and if, when they reflect on 


Hit, they find it is not what I have ſaid it is, my groundleſs conceit will 


not be hearkened to, but be exploded 4 
and nobody need to be at any pains to dr 


{ 


every body, and die of itſelf : 
ve it out of the world. So im- 


*ZEpolblible is it to find out, or ſtart neau methods of certainty, or to have them 
Feeceived. if any one places it in any thing but in that wherein it real'y” 
edeoonſiſts: much leſz can any one be in danger to be miſled into errour, by, 
gany ſuch new, and to every one viſibly ſenſeleſs project. Can it be. 
1 


ſuppoſed, that any one could flart a new method of ſceing, and perſuade 


en thereby, that they do not ſee what they do ſee? Is it to be feared, 


but any one can caſt fuch wiß veer their eyes, that ty ſhould not 


now when they ſee, and ſo be led out of their way by it? 


4 bY 4 \ 
4 8 


the perception of the agreement or diſagreement of the immediate ob- 
8 ects of the mind in thinking, which I call ideas: but Whether it does 


Knowledge, I find in myſelf, and I conceive in others, conſiſts in 


Jo in others or no, muſt be determined by Their own experience, re- 
flecting upon the action of their mind in knowing; for that I cannot 
talter, nor I think they themſelves, But whether they will call thoſe im- 
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ediate objects of their minds in thinking, ideas or no, is perfectly in 


heir own choice. If they diſlike that name, they way call them n- 
ions or conceptions, or how they pleaſe; it matters not, i 


they-uſe them 


1 | _ 4 . s 2 : , 8 | Is 
ſo as to avoid obſcurity and confuſion. . If they are conſtantly uſed in 
the ſame and a known ſenſe, every one has the liberty to pleaſe him» 
elf in his terms; there lies neither truth, nor errour, nor ſcience, in 


: hat; though thoſe, that take them for things, and not for what they 


are, barea rbitrary ſigns of our ideas, make a great deal ado often about 
them; as if ſome great matter lay in the uſe of this or that ſound. All i 
that I know, or can imagine, of difference about them, is, that thoſe - 
words are always beſt, whoſe ſignifications. are beſt known in the ſenſe 


they are uſed; and fo are leaſt apt to abe e | 


My Lord, your Lordſhip has been pleaſed to find fault with my uſe 6; 


of the new.term, ideas, without telling me a better name for the im- 
i mediate objects of the mind in thinking. Your Lordſhip alſo has been 
le zelteß non ledfe, wit 
oY 2 the favour: to give me a better, For it is only about my definition of 
kaowledge that all this ſtir concerning certainty is made. For with me, 
to know and to be certain, is the ſame thing; what I know, that I am 
Certain of; and what I om certain of, that I know, What reaches 
to knowledge, I think may be called certainty; and what comes ſhort 
hof certainty, I think cannot be ealled knowledge; as your Lordſhip 


nd fault with my definition of knowledge, without doing me 


1 ; could 


* / tnowledge in general. 


other: and this it does without pains, labour, or 
deduction; but at firſt view, by its natural power of 
perception and diſtinction. And though men of art 


lequence to it at all. | LOOT» ; A # 
That which your Lordſhip is afraid it may be dangerous to, is an 
article cf faith ; that which your Lordſhip labours, and is concerned pep 
for, is the certainty of faith, Now, my Lord, I humbly conceive 


Book IV. 


have reduced this into thoſe general rules, What is, 


it; and, It is impoſſible for the ſame thing to be, and not 


to be; for ready application in all caſes, wherein 
Res | „„ there 


which you have quoted. | | 

My definition of knowledge ſtands thus: Knowledge ſeems ta me, to be 
not hing but the percet tion of the connect ion and agreement, or diſagreement, 
and repugnancy of any of our ideas, This definition your Lordſhip diſlikes, 
and apprehends it may be of dangerous conſequence as to that article of Chri- 


could not but obſerve in the 18th ſection of chap. iv. of my 4th Book, 


ian faith, which your Lordſhip bas endeavoured to defend, For this there 


is a very eafy remedy : it 1s but for your Lordſhip to ſet afide this defi- 
nition of knowledge, by giving vs a better, and this danger is over, But 
your Lordſhip ſeems rather to have a controverſy with my book, for 


| having it in it, and to put me von the defence of it; for which 1 


muft acknowledge myſelf obliged to your Lordſhip for afferding me ſo 
much of your time, and for allowing me the henour of converſing ſo 


much with one ſo far above me in all reſpects. 


* Your Lordſhip fays, It may be of dangerous tonſequence to that article of 
Chriſtian faith, hich you have endeavuured to defend, Though the laws 
of diſputing allow bare denial as a ſufficient anſwer to ſeyings, without 
any offer of a proof; yet, my Lord, to ſhew how willing I am to give 
your Lordfhip all fatisfaction, in what you apprehend may be of dan- 
gerous conſequence in my book, as to that article, J ſhall not ſtand ſtill 
ullenly, and put your Lordſhip upon the difficulty of ſhewing where- 


Ix that danger lics ; but ſhall, on the other ſide, endeavour to ſhew your | 


Lordſhip that that definition of mine, whether true or falfe, right or = | 


wrong, can be of no dangerous conſequence to that article of faich, The 


reaſon which I ſhall offer for it, is this; becauſe it can be of no con- 


the certainty of faith, if ycur Lordſhip thinks fi to call it fo, has no- 


thing to do with the certainty of knowledge, And to talk of the certatnty 7 
| of faith, ſeems all one to me, as to talk of the knowledge of believing, ® 
d way of ſpeaking not eaſy to me to underſtand, | 


Place knowledge, in what you will, fait ⁊obat new methods of cer- 


tainty you pleaſe, that are apt io leave mens minds more doubtful than de- 
fore; place certainty on ſuch grounds, as will leave little or no know- 


edge in the world. For theſe are the arguments your Lordſhip 1 ſes Rm 
_ againſt my definition of knowledge; this ſhakes not at all, nor in the 


Jeaſt concerns the aſſurance of faith; that is quite diſtin from it, nei- 


her ſtands nor falls with knowledge. 


Faith ſtands by itſelf, and upon grounds of its own; nor can be re- 


moved from them, and placed on thoſe of knowledge, Their grounds 
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þ ; Chap. 1. Of knowledge in general, . 73 


BE there may be occaſion to reflect on it; yet it 4s cer- 
tain, that the firſt exerciſe of this faculty, is about 


art particular ideas. A man infallibly knows, as ſoon 
iS, as ever he has them in his mind, that the ideas he 
nol calls white and round, are the very ideas they are 
ein and that they are not other ideas which he calls red 
cre or ſquare. Nor can any maxim or propoſition in the 
book, 2X world, make him know it clearer or ſurer than he 
did before, and without any ſuch general rule. This 
to be PF then is the firſt agreement or diſagreement, which 
ds the mind perceives in its ideas; which it always per- 


ceives at firſt fight : and if there ever happen any 
doubt about it, it will always be found to be about 
the names, and not the ideas themſelves, whoſe 
identity and diverſity will always be perceived, as 


are ſo far from being the ſame, or having any thing common, that when 
it is brought to certainiy, faith is deſtroyed; it is knowledge then, and 
faith no longer. : 2 4. 
With what aſſurance ſoeyer of believing, I aſſent to any article of 
Hiib, ſo that I ſtedfaſtly venture my all upon it, it is ſtill but believing, 


ithout Bring it to certainty, and it ceaſes to be faitb. I believe that Jeſus 

o give PIR Chriſt was crucified, dead, and buried, wie again the third day from 

f dan- the dead, and aſcended into heaven: let now ſuch meth:d. of knowledge 

nd ſtil! | 
I 


or certainty, be ftarted, as leave mens minds more doub: ful than before: let 
»here- the grounds of knowledge be reſolved into what any one Wee it 
w your i touches not my faith; the foundation of that ſtands as ſure as before, 
ight or and cannot be at all ſhaken by it; and one may as well ſay, that any 
The ching that eakens the ſight, or caſts a miſt before the eyes, endan- 
% con⸗ gers the hearing; as that any thing which alters the na ure of know- 
: lueage (if that could be done), ſhould be of dangerous conſequence to an ar- 
„ is an Was rticle of faith, LE SOC: | | | ” Ro 
acern:d % Whether then I am or I am not miſtaken, in the placing certainty 
oncerve in the perception of the agreement or diſagreement of ideas; whether 
nas no: this account of knowledge be true or falſe, enlarges or ſtraitens the 
ertatnly i bounds of it mote than it ſhould ; faith ſtill ſtands upon its own beſis, 
heving, RE which is not at all altered by it; and every article of that has juſt the 
13 lame uamoved foundation, and the very fame credibility, that it bad 
s of cer- before. So that, my Lord, whatever I have ſaid about certainty, and 
than be-. I how much ſoever I may be out in it, if Tam miſtaken, your Lordſhip 
» know- PRE has no reaſon to apprehend any danger to any article of faith, fr.m 
hip 1 ſes thence; every one of them ſtands upon the ſame bottom it did before, 
r in the out of the reach of what belongs to knowledge and certainty. And thus 
it, net- i much of my <oay of certainty by ideas ; which, I hope, will ſatisfy your 
RE Lordſhip, how far it is from being dangerous ie any article of the Chriſtian 


n be re- Hieb whatſoever, | 
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ſoon and às clearly as the ideàs themſelves are; nor 


can it poſſibly be otherwiſe. 


§ 5. Seconuly, The next ſort of agreement, or dif- 
agreement, the mind perceives in any of its ideas, 
may, I think, be called relative, and is nothing but 
the perception of the relation between any tio ideas, of 


What kind ſoever, whether ſubſtances, modes, or 


any other. For ſince all diſtinct ideas muſt-eternally 
be known not to be the fame, and be ſo univer- 
ſally and conſtantly denied one of another, there 
couldibe no room for any poſitive knowledge at all, 


if we could not perceive. any relation between our 
ideas, and find out the agreement or diſagreement 
they have one with another, in ſeveral ways the 


mind takes of comparing them., 


$ 6. Thirdly, The third ſort of agreement or diſ- 
agreement to be found in our ideas, which the per- 
ception of the mind is employed about, is co-exiſtence, 
or non co- exiſtence, in the ſame ſubject; and this be · 
longs particularly to ſubſtances. Thus when we 
pronounce concerning gold, that it is fixed, our 
knowledge of this truth amounts to no more but 


this, that fixedneſs, or a power to remain in the fire 
unconſumed, is an idea that always accompanies, 


and is joined with that particular ſort of yellowneſs, 


weight, fuſibility, malleableneſs, and ſolubility in 1 
ag. regia, which make our complex idea ſignified 


by the word gold. 


$ 7. Fourthly, The fourth and laſt ſore is, that of —_ 
actual real exiflence agreeing to any idea. Within 
theſe four ſorts of agreement or diſagreement, is, I 
ſuppoſe; contained all the knowledge we have, or are 
capable of: for all the inquiries that we can make BY 
concerning any of our ideas, all that we know or ñ 


can affirm concerning any of them, is, that it is, 


does not always co-exiſt with ſome other idea in the 
fame ſubject; that it has this or that relation to 
ſome other idea, or chat it has a real exiſtence 


without * 


or is not the ſame with ſome other; that it does, or 


n 
n 
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without the mind. Thus Js i is not yellow, is of Hens 


a M Ftity.. Two triangles upon equal. baſes, between two 07 
4. allels, are equal, is of relation. Iron is ſi g 
if ragnetical impreſſions, is of co-exiſtence ; Cop 15, is 
f real exiſtence. Though identity and co-exiſtence 
= Fare truly nothing but relations, + 40 they are ſo pe- 
= feuliar ways of agreement or difagreement of our 


bY Ideas, that they deſerve well to be conſidered as 
ly iſtinct heads, and not under relation in general; 
5 &-- they are ſo different grounds of affirmation 
, and negation, as will eaſily appear to any one who 
2 will but refle&t on what is ſaid in ſeveral places of 
nis eſſay. 1 ſhould now proceed to examine the ſe- 
eral degrees of our knowledge, but that it is neceſ- 
' ry firſt to conſider the differens acer tunen of 
| ; the word #nowledge. 

XZ $8. There are ſeveral ways wherein the wind 
poſſeſſed of truth; each of which is called 
EE roledgs:” 9 . 

1. I here is ates bnowledye, which i is the pr eſent 
ie the mind has of the agreement or diſagreement 
f any of its ideas, or of the en E. have one 
s another. 

2. A man is ſaid to > know any propoſition, which 
aving been once laid before his thoughts, he evi- 
ently perceived the agreement or diſagreement of 
ee ideas whereof it conſiſts; and ſo lodged it in his 
* emory, that whenever that propoſition comes 
2 Woain to be reflected on, he, without doubt or he- 
Faation, embraces the right ſide, aſſents to, and is 
thin gertain of the truth of it. This, I think, one may 
„ is, I n habitual knowledge: and thus a man may be ſaid 


Or Are 3 d know all thoſe truths which are lodged in his 
man 2M ect by a foregoing clear and full perception, 
0 ori ereof the mind is aſſured paſt doubt, as often as 

t it is, bas occaſion to reflect on them. For our finite 
bes, 1 Wnderſtandings being able to think clearly and diſ- 
Lint 


pctly, but on one thing at once, if men had no 
tion to mage of any more than what they actually 


_ OO 


3 


thought on, they would all be very ignorant: : and 
Heng all he was able to think on at one-time. 

| garly ſpeaking, two degrees: 

memory, as whenever they occur to the mind, it | 


-. "1deas: 
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he that knew moſt, would know but one truth, that * 
$9. Of habitual knowledge, there are alſo, vul- | 
- Firſt, The one is of ſuch truths laid up in the 4 a 


actually perceives the relation is between thoſe | +8 | 
And this is in all thoſe truths, whereof. we 
have an intuitive knowledge, where the ideas them- | "8 
ſelves, by an immediate view, diſcover their. Agree: | = 
ment or diſagreement one with another. 0 
Secondly, The other is of ſuch truths, whereof the | - i 
mind having been convinced, it retains the nee; 
of the conviction, without the proofs. Thus a man 
that remembers certainly, that he once perceived che Fel” 
demonſtration, that the three angles of a miangle | be be 
are equal to two right ones, is certain that he knows Bl 
it, becauſe he cannot doubt of the truth of it. In 
his adherence to a truth, where the demonſtration, 9 
by which it was at firſt Knows, is. forgot, thougha 
man may be thought rather to believe his memory, 
than really to know; and this way of entertaining a 
truth ſeemed formerly to me like ſomething be- 
tween opinion and knowledge, a ſort of aſſurance 
which exceeds bare belief, for that relies on the te- 
Nimony:of another; yet upon a due examination, [| 
find it comes not · ſnort of perfect certainty, and is þ 
in effect true knowledge. That which is apt to 
miflead our firſt. thoughts into a miſtake in this 
matter is, that the. agreement or diſagretment of 4 
the ideas in this caſe is not perceived, as. it. was at 
firſt, by an actual view of all the intermediate 1 
ideas, whereby the agreement or diſagreement oi . 
thoſe in the propoſition was at firſt perceived ; 
but by other intermediate ideas, that ſliew the a. 4 
greement or diſagreement of the ideas contained 
in the- propoſition whoſe. certainty. we remember, 
go. — in this. Propoſition, That the = 
angle: WW 
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Wnglcs of a triangle are equal to right ones, 
ne who has ſeen and clearly perceived the demon- 
ration of this truth, knows it to be true, when 
at demonſtration is gone out of his mind; ſo 
eat at preſent it is not actually in view, and poſ- 
poly cannot be recollected; but he knows it in a 
ackerent way from what he did before. The agree- 
ent of the two ideas joined in that propoſition is 
we erteived, but it is by the intervention of other i- 
eas than thoſe which at firſt produced that percep- 
zree- on. He remembers, i. e. he Knows (for remem - 
France is but the reviving of ſome paſt knowledge) 
f the hat he was once certain of the truth of this pro- 
mory Poſition, That the three angles of a triangle are x- 
man hal to two right ones. The immutability of the 
d the me relations between the ſame immutable things, 
angle now the idea that ſhews him, that if the three 
nows igles of a triangle were once equal to two right 
. In nes, they will always be equal to two right ones. 
ad hence he comes to be certain, that what was 
ugh a Ince true in the caſe is always true; what ideas once 
mory, reed will always agree: and conſequently what 
Ning a e once knew to be true, he will always know to be 
vue, as long as he can remember that he once knew 
zrance Re. Upon this ground it is, that particular demon- 
| rations in mathematics afford general knowledge. 
chen the perception that the ſame ideas will eter - 
ly have the ſame habitudes and relations be not 
ſufficient ground of knowledge, there could be no 
oviledge of general propoſitions in mathematics; 
r no mathematical demonſtration would be any 
her than particular: and when a man had de- 
Monſtrated any. propoſition concerning one triangle 
circle, his knowledge would not reach beyond 
ceived ; Pat particular diagram. If he would extend it 
the a- rther, he muſt renew his demonſtration in ano- 
ntained Per inſtance, before he could know it to be true 
ember. mother like triangle, and ſo on: by which means 
e three ge could never come. to the knowledge. of any ge- 


angles f eral 
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neral propoſitions. Nobody, I think, can deny 
that Mr Newton certainly knows any propoſition, 
that he now at any time reads in his book, to be 
true, though he has not in actual view that admi- 
Table chain of intermediate ideas, whereby he at 
firſt diſcovered it to. be true, ,Such a memory as 
that, able to retain ſuch a train of particulars, may 
be well thought beyond the reach of .human facul- 
ties. When the very diſcovery, perception, and 
laying together. that wonderful connection of ideas 
is found to ſurpaſs moſt readers comprehenſion. 
But yet it is evident, the author himſelf knows the 
propoſition to be true, remembering he once ſaw 
the connection of thoſe ideas as certainly as he 
knows ſuch a man wounded another, remembering 
that he ſaw him run him through. But becauſe the 
memory is not always ſo clear as actual perception, 
and does. in all men more or leſs decay in length of 
time, this amongſt other differences is one, which 
ſhews, that demonflrati ve knowledge is much more im- 
perfect than intuitive, as We ſhall ſee in the follow - 
ing chapter. „ „ 
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F 1. Intuitive. bs Demonſtrative. & 3. Depends on 
proof. S 4. But not fo eaſy. 9 5. Not without pre. 
cedont doubt. & 6. Not ſ clear. 5 7. Each flep muji il 
have intuitive evidence; & 8. Hence the: miſtake, ex 
præcognitis et præconceſſis. & 9. Demonſtration 
not limited to quantity. & 10.— 13. Mh it has been 

ſo thonght. F 14. Senſitive knowledge of particular 
exiſtence. & 1 5. Knowledge not always clear, wher' il 

the ideas are ſo. 944% een 


$1. K LL our knowledge conſiſting, as I have 
aid, in the view the mind has of its own 
N a | ideas, 


1 


Chap, 2: Of the degrees of our dle 13 
ideas, which is the utmoſt light and greateſt cer. 


©. tainty, we with our faculties, and in our way of 
Ns, knowledge, are capable of, it may not be nt to 
be conſider a little the degrees of its evidence. The 
mi different clearneſs of our knowledge ſeems to me to 
A ie in the different way of perception the mind ha 
of the agreement or diſagreement of any of its i- 
nay i deas. For if we will refle& on our own ways of 
dul chinking, we ſhall find, that ſometimes the mind 
and W perceives the agreement or diſagreement of two i- 
dceas deas immediately by themſelves, without the inter- 
ion. 5 | vention of any other: and this, I think, we may 
the call intuitive knowledge. For in this, the mind is 
ſaw at no pains of proving or examining, but perceives 
she che truth, as the eye doth light, only by being di- 
ring RE rected toward it. Thus the mind perceives, that 
> the WT white is not black, that a circle is not a triangle, that 
tion, three are more than two, and equal to one and two, 
ch of Such kind of truths the mind perceives at the firſt 
hich fight of the ideas together, by bare intuition, with- 
e im- out the intervention of any other idea; and this 
llow- kind of knowledge is the cleareſt, and moſt cer- 
tain, that human frailty is capable of. This part 
1 of knowledge is irreüillible, and, like bright ſun- 
ſmine, forces itſelf immediately to be perceived, as 
ſoon as ever the mind turns its view that way ; and 
leaves no room for hefitation, doubt, or examina- 


| tion, but the mind is preſently filled with the clear 
. I light of it. it is on this intuition, that depends all 
ut pre. A the certainty and evidence of all our knowledge ; b 
2p muſt = which certainty every one finds to be ſo great, that 
ite, cx he cannot imagine, and there ore not require a great- 
ration I er for a man cannot conceive himſelf capable of 
5s been 4. greater certainty, than to know that any idea in 
"= his mind is ſuch as he perceives it to be; and that 
ober v ideas, wherein he perceives a difference, are dif- 
ei terent, and not preciſely the ſame. He that demands 
a greater certainty than this, demands he knows 
not what, and ſhe ws only that he has a mind to be a 
Vol. III. a r  — © 
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to two right ones, comes to know their equality to 
LS. EE: PST OT M1707 - 
Y3- Thoſe intervening ideas; which ſerve to ſhew 
the agreement of any two-others, are called proofs ;  * 
and where the agreement or diſagreement is by this 
means plainly and clearly perceived, it is called de- 
moaſtration, it being ſhewn to the underſtanding, 
and the mind made to ſee that it is ſo. A quickneſs 


in the mind to find out theſe intermediate ideas, 


(that ſhall-diſcover the agreement or diſagreement 


poſe, that which is called ſagacity. 
$ 3 knowledge 1 5 4 tervenins proof . 
9 ans BUUVIEASE by intervening proots, 


demonſtration, the mind does at laſt perceive the - 
preement or diſagreement of the ideas it confiders 7 | 


ve more than one.trankent view to find it, A teady | 
I - 


* > 


N ” * 1 


* 


dot and come to perceive che agreement or 


* * 


cannat happen to the. mind that has its faculty of 


here was a doubt, which in intuitive knowledge 


can c than it can be a doubt to the eye, (that 
can diſtinQtly ſce, white and black), whether this jnk 
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ferent from the colour of the paper : and fo if the 
mind have the faculty of diſtinct perception, it will 
perceive the agreement or diſagreement of thoſe i- 
deas that produce intuitive knowledge, If the eyes 
have loſt the faculty of feeing, or the mind of per- 
ceiving, we in vain inquire after the quickneſs of 

fight in one, or clearneſs of perception in the other, 
506. It is true, the perception produced by de- 
monſtration, is alſo very clear ; yet it is often with 
a great abatement of that evident luſtre and full aſ- 
furance, that always accompany that which 1 call 
intuitive, like a face reflected by ſeveral mirrours 


one to another, where as long as it retains the ſie 
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militude and agreement with the object, it produces * 


a knowledge; but it is ſtill in every ſucceſſive re- £ 
flection with a leſſening of that perfect clearnefs ⁵ 
and diſtinctneſs, which is in the firſt, till at laſt, af - 


ter many removes, it has a great mixture of dim- 


neſs, and is not at firſt fight ſo knowable, eſpeciklly 1 
knowledge, made 


to weak eyes. Thus it is with 
out by a long train of proofs, 


587. Now, in every ſtep reaſon makes in demon- 


ſtrative knowledge, there is an intuitive knowledge 
of that agreement or diſagreement it ſeeks with the 


next intermediate idea, which it uſes as a proof: 


for if it were not fo, that yet would need a proof, ! 


Since without the perception of ſuch agreement or ©: 
diſagreement, there is no knowledge produced: if ©: 
it be perceived by itſelf, it is intuitive. knowledge; 


if it cannot be perceived by itſelf, there is need ot 
ſome, intervening idea, as a common meaſure to| 
ſhew their agreement or diſagreement. By which 


it is. plain, that every ſtep in reaſoning, that pro- 


duces knowledge, has intuitive certainty 3 which 
when the mind perceives, there is no more requi- 
red, but to remember it, to make the agreement or 


difagreement of the ideas, concerning which we 


inquire, viſible and certain. So that to make any F*.* 
thing a demonſtration, it is neceſſary to perceive the 
1 1 . immediate 


M4 Chae ai, 7 


7 


immediate agreement of the intervening ideas, 
whereby the agreement or diſagreement of the two 
ideas under examination (whereof the one is always 
the firſt, and the other the laſt, in the account) is 
found.” This intujtive perception” of the aghee- 
ment or diſagreement of the intermediate ideas, in 
each ſtep and progreflion of the demonſtration, 
muſt alſo he carried exactly in the mind, and à man 
muſt be ure chat no part is left out; which, be- 
cauſe in long deductions, and the ufe of many 
proofs, the memory does not always ſo readily and 
exactly retain : therefore it comes to paſs, that this 
is more imperfect than intuitive knowledge, and 
men embrate often falſehood for demonſtrations. 
388. Lhe neceffity of this intuitive knowledge, in 
each ſtep of ſcientifical or demonſtrative reaſoning, 
gave occaſion, I imagine, to that miſlalen axiom, 
That all reaſoning was ex præcignitis et .pracancefſis 2 
which how far it is miſtaken, I ſhall have occaſion 
to thew more at large, when I come to conſider 
Propoſitions, and particularly thoſe propoſitions | 
which, are called maxims; and to thew that it is b 


8 % 


a miſtake, that they are ſuppoſed to be the founda- 


tions of all our knowledge and reaſoningss. 
89. It has been generally taken for granted, 
hat mathematics alone are capable of demonſtra- 
live certainty: but to have ſuch an agreement or 
ed: if . difagreement, as may intuitively be perceived, be- 
ledge; ns 48 imagine, not the privilege of the ideas of 
ved of | PUmRgr, cxtrolon, and figure alone, it may 'poſ- 
re to fibly e the want of due method and application in 
which us, and not of ſufficient evidence in things, that 

at pro- demonſtration has been thought to have ſo little to 
which do in. other parts of knowledge, and been ſcarce 


> requi- al: much as aimed at hy any but mathematicians. F or 
nent or whatever ideas we have, wherein the mind can.per- 


Jeeive the immediate agreement or diſagreement that 
between them, there the mind is capable of intuitive 
g=20wledge; and where it can perceive the agreement 
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or diſagreement of any two ideas, by an intuitive 


Perception of the agreement or diſagreement they 


have with any intermediate ideas, there the mind 
is capable of demonſtration, which is not limited to 
ideas of extenſion, figure, number, and their modes. 
F100. The reaſon why. it has been generally 
| Jought for; and ſuppoſed to be only in thoſe, I 
imagine has.been, not only the general uſefulneſs 
of thoſe ſciences; but becauſe, in comparing their 
equality or exceſs, the modes of numbers have 
every the leaſt difference very clear and perceivable: 
and though in extenſion, every the leaſt exceſs is 
not ſo perceptible, yet the mind has found out 
ways to examine and diſcover demonſtratively the 
juſt equality of two angles, or extenſions, or figures; 
and both theſe, 7. e. numbers and figures, can be 
ſet down by viſible and laſting marks, wherein the 
ideas under conſideration are perfectly determined, 
which for the moſt part they are not, where they 

are marked only by names and words. 
8 11. But in other ſimple ideas, whoſe modes 
and differences are made, and counted by degrees, 
and not quantity, we have not ſo nice and accurate 
a diſtinction of their differences, as to perceive or 
find ways to meaſure their juſt equality of the leaſt 
differences. For thoſe other ſimple ideas, being 
appearances or ſenſations, produced in us, by the 
ſize, figure, number, and motion of minute cor- 
puſcles ſingly inſenſible, their different degrees alſo 
depend upon the variation of ſome or all of thoſe 
cauſes; which ſince it cannot be obſerved by us in 
particles of matter, whereof each is too ſubtile to 
be perceived, it is impoſſible 'for us to have wy 
exact meaſures of the different degrees of theſe 
Gmple ideas. For ſuppoſing the ſenfation or idea 
we name whiteneſs, be produced in us by a certain 
number of globules, which having a verticity about 
their own centres, ſtrike upon the retina of the eye, 
wich a certain degree of rotation, as well as pro- 
| N greſſi ve 
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Chap. 2. Of the degrees of our knowledge. 19 
greſſive ſwiftneſs; it will hence eaſily follow, that 

the more the ſuperficial parts of any body are ſo 
ordered, as to reflect the greater number of globules 
of light, and to give them that proper rotation, 
which is fit to produce this ſenſation of white in us, 


W the more white will that body appear, that from 
an equal ſpace ſends to the retina the greater num- 
ber of ſuch corpuſcles, with that peculiar ſort of 


motion. I do not ſay, that the nature of light 
conſiſts in very ſmall round globules, nor of white- 
neſs, in ſuch a texture of parts as gives a certain 
rotation to theſe globules when it reflects them; 


Wy for am not now treating phyſically of light or co- 
ours: but this, I think, | 

land I would be glad any one would make intelli- 
aeible that he did) conceive how bodies without us 


may ſay, that I cannot 


can any wiſe affect our ſenſes, but by the imme» 
diate contact of the ſenſible bodies themfelves, as in 


WT taſting and feeling, or the impulſe of ſome inſenft- 
ble parties coming from them, as in ſceing, hear- 


ing, and ſmelling; by the different impulſe of which 
parts, cauſed by their different ſize, figure, and mo- 
tion, the variety of ſenſations is produced in us. 
§ 12. Whether then they be globules, or no; or 
whether they have a verticity about their own 
centres, that produce the idea of whiteneſs in us, 
this is certain, that the more particles of light are 
reflected from a —_ fitted to give them that pe- 
produces the ſenſation of 
whiteneſs in us; and poflibly too, the quicker that 


peculiar motion 1s, the whiter does the body appear, 


from which the greater number are reflected, as is 
evident in the ſame piece of paper put in the ſun- 
beams, in the ſhade, and in a dark hole; in each of 
which, it will produce in us the idea of whitenefs 
in far different degrees. 8 t 

$ 13. Not knowing therefore what number of 
particles, nor what motion of them is fit to produce 
any preciſe degree of whiteneſs, we cannot demon- 


ſtrate 


| 20 Of the deres of our nowldge, Book wi 


Cha 

ſtrate the certain equality of any two. degrees oi A 1 
whiteneſs, becauſe we have no certain ſtandard ii Gow 
meaſure them by, nor means to diſtioguiſh every 1 28 
the leaſt real difference, the, only help we haye being 3 
from our ſenſes, which in this point fail us. But 8 
where the difference is ſo great, as to produce in the! 2 5 Wen 
mind clearly diſtinct ideas, whole. differences, can de ; : - 1 N 
perfectiy retained, there theſe ideas of colours, 4 . i 
we ſee in different kinds, as blue and red, are a; rer 
capahle of demonſtration, as ideas of oumber and 00477 
N extenſion. What I. have here ſaid of whiteneſs and] 5 1 denne 
colours, I think, holds true, in all ſecondary quali: 1 905 
ties, and their modes. 1 Were 
4. Theſe two, (viz. ) intnition and demon- ia. 


ſtration, are the degrees of our knowledge; whate. ehe 
ver comes ſhort of one of theſe, with what aſſurance = 

ſoever embraced,-..is but faith, or opinion, but not 
knowledge, at leaſt. in all general truths. There 


is, indeed, another perception of the mind, em loy- exiſt 
ed about the particular exiſtence. ef. finite beings hou Ping. 
| us, -which going, beyond, bare probability, and yet catio 
not reaching perfectly to either of the foregoing perce 


| degrees of certainty, paſſes under the name of now- 
Jedge, Therg, can be nothing more certain, than 
that the idea We receive from an external, object i 
in our minds; this is imtuitive knowledge. But 
whether there be any thing more than barely that 
idea in our minds, whether we can, thence certainly ll 
infer the. exiſtence of any, thing without us, which 
. correſponds to. that idea, i is that whereof ſome, men 
think there, may be a queſtion made, becauſe men 
may have ſuch ideas in their minds, when no ſuch 
thing exiſts, no ſuch object affects their ſenſes, } 


But yet here, |, think, we are provided with an cv od | 
dence, that puts us paſt daubting : for 1 aſk any low 
one, whether he be not invincibly conſcious to him- ideas 
ſelf of a different perception, when he looks on the tinct 
fan by day, and thinks on it by night; when he vill 
actually taſtes wormwood, or imells A role, or only | = kno: 
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ok IV, Nchap. 2. Of the degrees of our knowledge. 21 
as 9 inks on that ſavour, or odour ? We as plainly 
aa to and the difference there is between any idea revived 
3975 EE in our minds by our own memory, and actually. 
4 30 oming into our minds by our ſenſes, as we do be- 
510 b tween any two diſtinct ideas. If any one ſay, a 
can be 
urs, a; 36 
Are as 
er and; 
een 1 reaſoning and arguments are of no uſe; truth and 
404 knowledge nothing, 2. That I believe he will al- 

low a very manifeſt difference between dreaming of 


emone ey ing in the fire, and being actually in it. But yet 


hate; if he be reſolved to appear fo ſceptical, as to main- 
arance rain, that what I call being actually in the fire, is 


Ut not 
There 


N loy- 5 
Tow 3 
14 yet 


nothing but a dream; and that we cannot thereby 
certainly know, that any ſuch thing as fire actually 
Jexiſts without us: I anſwer, that we certainly find - 
Jing, that pleaſure or pain follows upon the appli- 
cation of certain objects to us, whoſe exiſtence we 


going a perceive, or dream that we perceive, by our ſenſes: 
"know- Wl 


WU this certainty is as great as our happineſs, or miſery, 
A than beyond which we have no concernment to know, 
yect is; or to be. $0 that, I think, we may add to the two 
| | 80 former ſorts of knowledge, this alſo, of the exiſtence 
Y that 


Jof particular external objects, by that perception and 


rtainly Wi conſciouſneſs we have of the actual entrance of ideas 
which from them, and allow theſe three degrees of know- 
e men ledge, viz. Intuitive, demonſtrative, and ſenſitive: in 
- men each of which, there are different degrees and ways 


> ſuch of evidence and certainty. e 
lenſes, WF &$ 15. But fince our knowledge is founded on, 

n ev and employed about our ideas only, will it not fol- 
Kk any low from thence, that it is conformable to our 
) him- ideas; and that where our ideas are clear and diſ- 


on the tinct, or obſcure. and confuſed, our knowledge 
will be ſo too? To which I anſwer, no: for our 
Knowledge conſiſting in the perception of the n 


en he 5 
r only 


. 
* 


wy” 
* q 


the world, may yet have but a very obſcure per- 


becauſe 


$ 1. # , No farther than wo have ideas: § 2. Se- 5 5 


leſs apt to be miſunderſtood, he that hath not 


22 Of the extent of human knowledge Book IV. 


ment or diſagreement of any two ideas, its clearneſs 
or obſcurity conſiſts in the clearneſs or obſcurity 


of that perception, and not in the clearneſs or ob- WY 


ſcurity of the ideas themſelves : v. g. A man that 
has as clear ideas of the angles of a triangle, and of 
equality to two right ones, as any mathematician in 


ception of their agreement, 


- ” 


ent, and ſo have but a very 8 
obſcure knowledge of it. But/ideas which, by rea- 
ſon of their obſcurity or otherwiſe, are. confuſed, MY 
cannot produce any clear or diſtinct knowledge ; 

r as any ideas are confulkg, ſo far the 
mind cannot perceive clearly, whether they agree 
or diſagree. Or to exprels the ſame thing in a Vn 


** 


determined ideas to the words he uſes, cannot 


make propoſitions,of them, of whoſe truth he can 
be certain. e Et na rg -, . =. 
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cCandly, No farther than ꝛue can perceive their agrie- e. 
ment or diſagreemeut. hi3. Thirdly, Intuitiue An- 
lege extends itſelfꝭ nat to all the felatiams of all aur ! 
ideas. $ 4. Fourihly, Nar - deman/irative knowledge. n. 
$5, Fifebly, Sinfitive knowledge. narraver than ei 
ther. - & 6. &ixthly, Our knowledge therefore nar- 
rower than our ideas. & . Haw far our knowledge 
reaches. $8. Hint, Qui #novledge of identity and S 
di ver ſity, as far as our ideas. & . Secondly, Of - 
exiſtence a very little way. & 10. Becauſe the con Wh} 
nection between moſt ſimple ideas is unknown. 9 11. i 
 #Efpecially of ſecondary qualities. & 12.—14. Be- 
. cauſe all connection between any ſtcandary and primar) 
qualities is. undiſcoverable. & 15. C repugnancy u i 
| a | OE - -.(0+ 


ap. 3. Of the extent of buman knowhdge; 23 
= © beifinet liger. 5 16. Of the to-exiftonce 
potoers a vity litth way. F 17. Of ſpirits yet nam 
rower. F 18. Fhifdly, Of other relations it is not 
. eaſy ts ſay hw far. Morality tapable of temonſ/irt- 
tiom. § 19. 7100 things habt malle moral ideds 
thenght iHeapable bf dumonſtration; their complexed 
neſs; and Wart of Jenſibls Frpreſentut ian. 9 20. Re. 
nelliet of thoſe ifficulties. & 21. Folirthly; Of real 
tviſtonce wh hub ah intuitive knowledge of bur otun; 
3 denionftrative of God's ; fenfitive Fl ſome few other 
BS things. § 22. Our ignorance great. & 23. Firft, 
= Ore cdufe if it; Waht ident, either fuch bs wt have 
no conception of, or ſurh' as particularly #be have not, 
$ 24: Bitanſe of Ibelr femiteneſ; or; I 25. Be- 
| cauſe of their minyteneſs. N26. Hens no ſcience of 
* Bodies, & 27. Much zz of ſpirits. & 28. Secondly, 
Ma of & diſcoerable colmettion Between ideas we 
| have. 8 29. I/ftances. 4 30. Thirty,” Want if 
tiracing our Tdehs, g 31. Extent in reſpect of univer- 


=X 1. T7 Nowledge, as Has been fald; lying in the 
FN perception of the agreemeiit or difagree- 
nent of any of our ideas, it follows from hetice, 
hat, mY . OS Nee Cs 
Hirt, We can have knowledge bb farther than 
ee hive ideas, 38 
982. Secondly, Fhat we can have no knowledge 
Farther thin we can have perception of that agree- 
puledge ent or diſagreement : Which perception being; 
. Eicher by Intuition, or the immediate comparing 
ny two ideas; or; 2. By reaſon, examining the 
greement or diſagreettient of two ideas, by the in: 
ervention bf ſome others; or, 3. By ſenſation; per- 
Peieing the exiſtence of particular things : hence it 
ve con- d follows, ss © © © c 
Kiez. T, That we cannot Have an intuitive 
4. Ber BW: doe, that ſhall extend itſelf ts All our ideas; 
nd all that we would know about them; becauſe 
nancy ; . 1 we 


* © Ba. 


os ( the extent of human knowledge. Book IV. q fy 


we cannot examine and perceive all the' relations Rs 
they have one to another by juxta - poſition, or an- 
immediate compariſon one with another. Thus 


having the ideas of an obtuſe and an acute angled 
triangle, both drawn from equal baſes, and between 
Parallels, I can, by intuitive knowledge, perceive 


the one not to be the other; but cannot that way ; [ 


know, whether they be equal or no; becauſe their 


agreement or 959, op in equality, can never 


there 7 of Dans intervening quantities to 
meaſure them by, which is demonenen, or ra- 


tional knowledge. 


§ 4. Fourthly, It flows alſo; N what is ... 


bove obſerved, that our rational knowledge can- 
not reach to the whole extent of our ideas : be- 


cauſe between two different ideas we would exa- 


mine, we cannot always find ſuch mediums, as we 
can connect one to another with an intuitive know- 
ledge, in all the parts of the deduction; and where. 
ever that fails, we come. ſhort of knowledge and 
1 | 
§ 5. Fifthly, Senſitive knowledge, reaching no far- 
ther than the exiſtence of things actually preſent to 
our ſenſes, 3 18 yet much narrower than either of the 
former. 
8. From all which it is „ chat the extem 
ol our knowledge comes not only chert of the reality 
of things, but even of the extent of our own ideas. 
Though our knowledge be limited to our ideas, aud 


cannot exceed them either in extent or perfection 1 


and though theſe be very narrow bounds, in reſpect 
of the extent of all being, and far ſhort of what we 
may juſtly imagine to be in ſome even created under 
ſtandings, not tied down to the dull and narrow in- 
formation, is to be received from ſome few, and not 


very acute ways of perception, ſuch as are our fer- Bi 


ſes 


OE 
* F (2 
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IV. # Rap. 3. Of the extent of human Knowledge. 25 
es; yet it would be well with us, if our knowledge 
LR as large as our ideas, and there were not 

many doubts and inquiries concerning the ideas we 


ave, whereof we are not, nor I believe ever ſhalk 


een pe in this world, reſolved. Nevertheleſs, | do not 
ce | 


queſtion, but that human knowledge, under the 
preſent circumſtances of our beings and conſtitu- 
trions may be carried much farther, than it hitherto 
has been, if men would ſincerely, and with freedom 
of mind, employ all that induſtry: and labour of 
thought, in improving the means of difcovering 


% truth, which they de for the colouring or ſupport 


Jof falſchood, to maintain a ſyſtem, intereſt, or 
party, they are once engaged in. But yet, after all, 
I think 1 may, without injury to human perfection, 
be confident, that our knowledge would never reach 

; W to all we might defire to know concerning thoſe 


1 ideas we have; nor be able to ſurmount all the dif- 
. ficulties, and reſolve. all the queſtions, might ariſe 
a : 


concer ing any of them. We have the ideas of a 


. 1 quare, a circle, and equality; and yet, perhaps, ſhall 
| never be able to find a circle equal to a ſquare, and 
e and Frertainly know that it is ſo. We have the ideas of 
utter and thinting *, but poffibly ſhall never be 
o far | 55 able 
ſent to | | | 


of the * Againſ-that aſſertion of Mr Locke, © That poſſibly we ſhall ne- 
ver be able to know-whzther any material beings think or not, &c, 
he Biſhop of Worceſter argues thus: “ If this be true, then for all 
A that we can know by our ideas of matter and thinking, waiter may 
| reality have a-povwer of th.uking; and if this hold, then it is impoſſible 10 
prove a {piiiual ſubſt:nce in us, from t e dea of rhinking : for 

T © how can we be aflured by our ideas, that Gob hath no: g ven ſuch 
as, aud LF power of thinking, to matter ſo diſpoſed as our bodies are? Eſpe- 


ection ; "3 F cially ſinee it is taid “, That in reſpeet of our nottons, it is not much 
1 eſpe & Pore remote from our comprehenſion to conceive thut God can, if be pleaſes, 
f Pperadd to our idea of matter a faculty of thinking, than that be ſhould ſu- 

vhat we Wcradd it ts another fubſiance, with a faculty of thinking, © Whoever 
under- RF alerts this, can never:prove a ſpit itual ſubſtance in us from a facul- 


row in- ty of thinkiag; becaue he cannot know from the idea of matter 
"I A ol and thinking, that matter, ſo difpoſed, cannot think. And he can- 
And no not be certain, that Gop hath not framed the matter of our bod. es 
JUL ſen- - 17 ſo as to be capable of OD Wa 3 | 
ſes RR Ee human underflanding, book iv, chaps 3. C 6, 
You, 1H; -: C | | :. T6 


no ya get ů — — 


2b Of the extent of human Fnowlaege, Book IV. 


able to know whether any mere material being 
thinks, or no; it being impoſſible for us, by the 


contemplation of our own ideas, without revelation, 


to diſcover, whether omnipotency has not given.to 
ſome ſyſtems of matter, fitly diſpoſed, a power to 
W Te : perceive 


To which Mr Locke anſwers thus *: Here your Lordſhip argues, 


chat, upon my principles, it cannot be proved, that there is a ſpiritual 


ubſance in us, To which give me leave, with ſubmiſſion, to ſay, that 
I think it may be proved from my principles, and J think I have done 
it; and the proof in my book ſtands thus, Firſt, we experiment 
in ourſelves thinking, The idea of this action, or mode of thinking, 
is inconſiſtent with the idea of ſelf. ſubſiſtenee, and therefore has 
a neceſſary connection, wih a ſupport or ſubject of inheſion: the idea 


f that ſupport is what we call ſub/ance; and io from thinking ex. 
perimented in us, we have a proot of a thinking ſubſtance in us, which, 


in my ſenſe, is a ſpirit, Againſt this your Lordſhip will argue, that 


| by what I have ſuid of the poſſibility that Gop may, if he pleaſes, ſu. 


peradd to matter a faculty of thinking, it can never- be proved that 


there is a ſpiritual ſubſtance in us, becauſe, upon that ſuppoſition, it 


is poſſible it may be a material ſubſtance that thinks in us. I grant 
it; but add, that the general idea of ſubſtance being the ſame every 
here, the modification of 74:nkinp, or the power of thinking joined 


to it, makes it a ſpirit, without conſidering what other modifications 


it has, as, whether it has the modification of ſolidi:y, or no. As ou 
the other ſide ſ»b/ance, that has the modification of ſclidity, is matter, 
Whether it has the modification of thinking or no. And therefore, if 
vour Lordſhip means by a ſpiitral, an immaterial ſubſtance, I grant 
1 have not proved, nor upon my principles can it be proved, your 
Lordſhip meaning, as I think you do, demonſtratively proved, that 
there is an immaterial ſubſtance in us that thinks. Though, I pre- 
Lame, from what I have ſaid F about the ſuppoſition of a ſyſtem of 
matter, thinking (which there demonſtrates that Gop is immaterial), 
will proveit in the higheſt degree probable, that the thinking ſubſtance 
zn us is imma.erial, But your Lordſhip thinks not probability enough; 
and by charging the want of demonſtration upon my principles, that 
the thinking thing in us is immaterial, your Lordſhip ſeems to con- 
clude it demonſtrable from principles of philoſophy. That demonſtre- 
tion I ſhould with joy receive from your Lordſhip, or any one, For 
though all the great ends of morality and religion are well enough ſe— 
cured without it, as I have ſhewn f, yet it would be a great advance 


of our knowledge in nature and philoſophy, 


To what I have ſaid in my book, to ſhew that all the great ends of 
religion and morality are ſecured barely by the immortality of the 
ſoul, without a nece ſary ſuppoſition that the ſou! is immaterial, T crave 
leave to add, that immortality may and ſhall be annextd to that, 


which, in its own nature, is neither immaterial nor immortal, as the 


In Lis firſt letter to the Biſhop of Warcefler, p. 64. 65. Sc. 


＋ Book iv. chap, 10. § 10, 1 Bok iv. chap, 3. § 6. | 
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== Chap. 3 
WE perceive and think, or elſe joined or fixed to mat- 


IN, ter, ſo'diſpoſed, a thinking immaterial ſubſtance : 
.to it being, in reſpect of our notions, not much more 
to remote from our comprehenſion to conceive, that 
ive oh | e Gor 
gues, Y aps le expreſely declares in theſe words 1 Foe this corrupti ble muſt put 
ritual _ - en incor uption, and this mortal m uit put on immortality, 555 

that Perhaps my uſing the worſt init for a thinking ſubſtance, withcut 
done excluding materialiiy out of it, will be thought too great a :iLerty, and 
ment ſuch s deferycs a cenſure, becauſe I leave immateriality out of the 
ning, 1dca I make it a fign of. I realily pwn, that words ſhould be ſpa- 
> has ringly ventured on in a ſenſe wholly new; and nothing but abſolute ne- 
e idea celity can excuſe ihe bojdne's of uſing any term, in a erſe whereof © 
g er. ve can produce no example. But in the preſent caſe, I hick, I have 


hich, = &rcat authoritics to juſity me, The ſul is agreed, on all hands, to 


„that W be that in us which thinks. And he that will look into the firſt 
s, ſu- | boch of Ciceros Tuſculan queſtions, and into the ſixth book of 
1 that Virgil's AÆneid, will find that theſe two great men, who, of all the 
on, it Romans, beſt underſtood philoſophy, thought, or at leaſt did not deny 
| grant W the {cul to be a ſubtil macter, which might come under the name of 


F aura, CC ig is, or tber, and this foul they beth of them called fpiri- 
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Jie ; in the notion of which, it is plain they included only thouglie 

cations ad active motion, withcut the total excluſion of matter. Whether 

As ou ec thought right in this, I do nct ſay, that is not the queſtion 3 but 

matter, 3 2 they ſpoke properly, when they called an active, thinking, 

fore, if ; ſubti! ſubſtan e, out of which they excluded only gro.s and palpatle 

1 grant matter, ſpirirus, ir ie. I think that nobody will denx, that if any 

d, your 1 among the Romans can be allowed to ſpeak properly, Tully and Vir- 
6, that il are the two who may moſt ſecurely be depended on fer it: and on 
„ pre. of them, ſpeaking of the ſoul, ſays, | | 

fem of Dum ſpiritus hos regit artus ; 


aerial), il and the other, Vita centine*ur corpore et ſpiritu. Where it is plain by 


ubſtanſe * pus, he means, as generally every where, only groſs mat: er that may 
-nough; = be felt and handled, as appears by theſe wores, Si cor aut ſangu is, aut 
es, that (ee. . - - by: 64 

to con- en et, forte diſſpabitur; ft igris, extinguetur f. Here Cicero 
nonſtra- oppo s corpus to ignis and anima, i. e. aura or breath, And the fcun- 
ne. For dation of that his diſtinction of the ſoul, from hat which he calls cor us 
ough ſe- or %, y, he gives a little lower in theſe words, tanta ejus tenuitas nt fu 


= cerebr:; 1 'erte 1 ; irteri91 
= ccrcorum oft ani mus, cerie, quoriam eff corpus, irteribit cum reit quo corpore; 


8 13 TY 7 T a ; . 
advance E cler J. Nor was it the Heathen world alone that had this notion 


9 * gs, the moſt enlightened of all the ancient people of Gov, So- 
ends of emen nimſelf ||, ſpeaks fer the ſame manner, That xi befallerh 
y of the 
J T crave etre ET nm fs 

to tha, ll n bx * — Mn here, for fo 1 End it tiranſated the very next verſe 
al, as the 1 4 þ FE bo Enort eth the ſpirit of a man that goeth upevard, and the 

„%% beaſt that preth doxun to the earth ? In which places it is plain 

1. 7 | 
I Cor. xv. 33. + Tuſc. Qieſt. lib. i. cop, 11. id. cæp. 22. 


apoſtle Esel. ii. 19. . 


4 — you of ven, befalleth the beaſts, es en one thin , falleth them 3 as the one © 
, ſo dieth the other; yea, they base all one 7 it, So I tranſlate the 
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Gop can, if he pleaſes, ſuperadd to matter a faculty MR 

of thinking, than that he ſhould ſuperadd to it an- ſort 
other ſubſtance, with a faculty of thinking; fince give 
We know not wherein thinking conſiſts, nor to what bein 


fort oft 


that Solomon applies the word and our tranſlators. of him the 
_ word ſpirit, to a ſubſtance, out ot Wach immateriality was not wholly 
excluded, wnleſs rhe ſpirit of a beafl tha! goeth dotorward. to the earth be 
immaterial. Nor did the way of ſpeaking in our Saviour's time vary | 
from this ; St Luke tells us , that when our Saviour, after his re- 
ſurre tion, ſtood in the midſt of them, they were offrighted, and juf- = e 
Teſed they had jeen av$3:%&, the Greek word which always anſwers ſpirit MMF ani cr 
In Engliſhz and ſo the tranſlators of the Bible fender it here, They ſpiri:1 
Lappe ed that they tad ſeen a ſpirit. But our Savicur ſays to them, Bee RE the ic 
bold my bands and my feet, that it is I myſelf, handle me and ſee; for a ſpi- Vance 
71% bath not fleſh and bones, as you fee me hawe, Which words of our Sa- B77 
viour put the ſame diſtinction between body an! ſptri:, that Cicero did, PR nity, 
in the place above cited, vir. that the one was a groſs compazes that ing ſi 
could be felt and handled ; and the other ſuch as Virgil t deſcribes ide it be 
Thoſt or ſoul of Anchi ſes. i | ttrate. 
Ter tonatus ibi collo dare brachia circum: ; RF to the 
Ter fruſtra cempren a manus igit imag?), 44 
Par levibus wentis volucri ue fimillima * BY : Locke 
I would not be thought hereby to- ſay, that. ſririt never does fignify 2 1 b. 
| pe immaie:ial ſubſtance, In that ſenfe, the ſcripture, I take it, create- 
peaks, when it ſays, God is a ſpirit ; and in that ſenſe I have uſed it; clio, 
and in that ſenſe T have proved from my principles, that there is a 0 
Spiritual ſubſtance; and am certain that there is a ſpiritual immaterial ſub - letter 
* : which , I humbly conceive, a direct an wer to your Lordſhip's | Yo 
queſtion in the beginning of this argument, viz. How come we to be know 
certain that ikere are ſpiritual ſubſtances, f ppeſing this principle to be true, | neral 
thit the ſimple ideas by ſenſation and reflection, are the ſol: matter and | figure 
| fonndation of all our reaſo;:ing ? But this hin ders not, but that if Gov, found 
that infinite, omnipotent, and perfectly immaterial ſpirit, ſhould pleaſe , no; n 
to give to a {yſtem of very ſubtil matter, ſenſe and motion, it might, borſe, 
wich propriety of ipeech, be called ir it; though materiality Were not aad tl 
excluded out of its cotnplex idea. Your Lordihip proceeds,“ It is ſaid | WT with « 
« indeed elſewhere 1, That it is repugnant to the idea 0 ſenſel:ſs matter, . Th 
that it jhould put into itſelf ſenſe, percept ion, and knatule ge. But this is fuct 
« doch not reach the preſent ca'e; which is not what matter can do ever o- 
of iiſeif, but what matter prepared by an omnipotent hand can do. to ſup, 
And what certainty can we have that he hath not done it? We 7 ſtance, 
© can have none from the ideas, for tho are given up in this RF conſid, 
cafe, and conſequently we can have no certainty, upon theſe prin- i till ch 
« ciples, whether we have any ſpiritual ſubſance within us or not. all the 
Poor Lordſhip, in this paragraph, proves, that from what I ſay, found 
abe can have no certainty whether wwe have an ſpiritual ſubance in us . neral, 
not. Tf, by [piritual ſubPance, your Lordſhip means an immaterial ſub- Wy tanecu 
* Chap. xiv. 370 + Lib, vi. 1 Book iv, chap, 13. $ b eka 


Au 
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an- ſort of ſubſtances the Almighty has been pleaſed to 


ince 7 give that power, which cannot: be in any created 
mhat being, but merely by the good pleaſure and bounty 
fort of the Creator. For | ſee no contradiction in it, that 


the 
m the 
wholly 


1 X Pance in us, as you ſpeale , I grant what your Lordſhip fays is true, 
Arth be 


WT that it cannot, upon e, principles, be demonirated, But I muſt crave 


ie vary BET leave to ſay, at the ſame t:me, that, upon theſe pi inciples, it can be proved, 

nis re- to the higheſt degree of probability. If, by pt: i ral fubPance, your | 
nd ſuf - WH | Lordſhip means a thinting ſubſtance, I muſtdiſſont from your Lordſhip, | 
rs ſpirit and fay, That we can have a certainty, upon my principles, that there is a 

„ They = [piricual ſubflance in us. In ſhort, my Lord, upon my p incip/es, i. e. from 

m, Be- the idea of rbinking, wwe can have a certainty, that I bere is a'thinking ſub - 

ra ſpi- Hance tats; from hence we have a certainty that there is an eternal 

our Sa- = inking ſubPance, This thinking ſubſtance, which has been from eter- 

ero did, nity, I have proved to be immaterial, This eternal, imma et ial, think - 

Tes that ing ſubſtance, has put into us a thinking ſubſtance, which, whether 


bes te it be a material or immaterial ſubſtance, cannot be infallibly demon- 
"XX trated from our ideas; though from tt em it mey be proved that it is 

to the higheſt degree probable that it is immaterial, i 6 
Again, the Biſhop of Worceſter undertakes to prove from Mr 
Locke's principles, that we may be certain, That the firft eternal think- 


ignify 2 ing being or omni potent ſ i» it cam ot, if be would, gie to certain ſyſtems of 


take it, created ſenſibie matter, put together as be ſees f, ſome di grees of ſerſe, per- 
uſed it; RR cefiion, and thought. 4 | St Ra Lk | | 
ere iS a To which Mr Locke has made the following anſwer, in his third . 
erial fub- letter . e | 1 
ordſhip's | Your firſt argument I tale to be this, that, according to me, the 
re to bt knowledge we have being by our ideas, and our idea of matter in ge- 
o be true, | neral being a {..lid ſubſtance, and our idea of body, a ſclid, extended, 
atter and RF figured ſubitance; if I admit matter to be capable of thinking, I con- 


if Gord, RAT found the idea of matter with the idea of a ſpirit: to which TI anſwer, 
11d pleaſe 9 no; no more than I' confound the-idea of matter with the idea of an 

it might, horſe, when I ſay that matter, in general, is a ſolid extended ſub lance; 
were not and that an horſc is a material animal, or an extended ſolid ſabſtance }... 
It is ſaid with ſenſe and ſpontancous motion ̃ 


ſs matter, f The idea of matter is an extended ſolid fubſtar ce; where- ever there 
But this is ſuch a ſubſtance, there is ma ler; and the eſſence of mutter, what- 
er can do ever other qualities, not contained in that eſſence, it ſhall pl-aſe Gop 
d can do. do ſuperadd to it. For example, Gon creates an exten'ed ſolid ſub- 
it? We ſtance, without the ſuperadding any thing «Iſ: to it, and ſo we "may 
5 in this conſider it at reſt; to ſome parts of it he ſuperadds motion, but it has 
heſe prin- till the eſſence of matter: other parts of it he frames into plants, with 
or not. all the excelleneies of vegetation, life, and beauty, which is to be 


hat I fay, a: 
e in us 0 
aterial I ub- = 
. 13. 95 

ina 


found in a roſe or a peach-trce, &c; above the effence of matter in ge- 
neral, but it is ſtill but matter: to other parts he adds ſenſe nd ſpon- 
tanecus motion, and thoſe ot! er propertics that are to be foupd in an 
elephant, Hitherto it is not doubted but the power of Gop may go, 


Page 246. 3 Page 306. 397. Ce, | 
| $- and 
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the firſt eternal thinking Being ſhould if he pleaſed, 
give to certain ſyſtems of created ſenſeleſs matter, put 
together as he thinks fit, ſome degrees of ſenſe, per- 
ception, and thought: though, as 1 think, I have 

Y 5 proved, 


and that the properties of a roſe, a peach, or an elephant, ſuperadded 
to matter, change not the properties of matter; but matter is in theſe 
things matter ſtill. But if one venture to go one ſtep farther, and ſay, 
Gop may give to matter, thought, reaſon, and volition, as well as 
ſenſe and ſpontaneous motion, there are men ready preſently to limit 
the power of the omnipotent Creator, and tell us, he cannot do it; 
becauſe it deſtroys the eſſence, or changes th: efſential properties of mat- 
ter. To make good which aſſertion they have no more to ſay, but 
that thought and reaſon are not included in the eſſence of matter, I 
grant it; but whatever excellency, not contained in its eſſenee, be ſu- 


peradded to matter, it does not deltioy the eſſence of matter, if it 
leaves it an extended ſolid ſubſtance; where-ever that is, there is the 


eiſence of mattet; and If every thing of greater perfection, ſuperadded 
to ſuch a ſubſtance, deſtroys the eſſence of matter, what will become 
of the e ence of matter in a plant, or an enimal, whoſe properaes far 
exceed thoſe of a mere extended ſolid ſubfance ? e | 
But it is farther urged, that we cannot conceive how matter can 


think. 


the planets have revolutions about certain remote centres, which i 


would have any one explain, or make conceivable by the bare eſſence FR 
of natural powers depending on the eſſence of matter in general, with- FR 
out ſomeching added to that eſſence, which ve cannot conceive ; for BY 

the moving of matter in a crooked line, or the attraction of matter b) 

matter, is all that can be ſaid in the caſe z either of which, is above 
our reach to derive from che effence of matter or body in general); 


— 


in this inſtance to the eſſence of matter in general. The omnipotent 
Creator adviſed not with us in the making of the world, and his ways 
are not the leſs excellent becauſe they are paſt our finding out. 
In the next place, the vegetable part of the creation is not doubtec 
to be wholly material; and yet he that will look into it, will obſerve 
excellencies and operations in this part of matter, wh ch he will not 
find contained in the eflence of matter in general, nor be able (o cor- 
ceive how they can be preduced in it. And will be therefore ſay, 155 
| doug | 5 
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I grant it: but i argue from thence, that Gop therefore 
cannoi give to matter a faculty of thinking, is to ſay Gap's omnipo- 
tency is limited to a narrow compaſs, becauſe man's underfanding is 
ſo; and brings down Gop's infinite p.,wer to the fize of our capacities, 
If God can give no power to any parts of matter, but what men can 
account for from th. effence ot matter in general: if all fuch qualities 
and propeities muſt deſtroy the eſſence, or change the efſential propertics 3 
of matter, which are to our conceptions above it, and we cannot con- 
ceive to be the na ural conſequence of that eſſence; it is plain, that 
the ſence of matter is deſtroyed, and its eſſential properties changed in 


moſt of the ſenſible parts of this our ſyſtem : fer it is viſible, that al 1 e 


though one of theſe two muſt unayeidably. be allowed to be ſuperadded 5 : | 
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ſed, proved “, it is no leſs than a contradiction to ſup- 
put pole matter (which is evidently, in its own nature 
per- void of ſenſe and thought) ſhould be that eternal 
have WT fir thinking being. What certainty of know- 
ved, ln 5 ledge 
added ; | | the eſſenee of matter is deſtroyed in them, becanſe they ws proper- 
theſe ; 4 | ties and operations not contained in the cflential properties of matter 
ad ay, as matter, nor explicabie by the eſſence of matter in general ?: wn 
el as Let us advance one ftep farther, and we ſhall in the animal world 
) limit RR meet with yet greater perfeCtions and properties, nowiſe explicable by 
do it; the eſſence of matter in general. If the omni potent Creator had not 
© mat, RG fuperadded to the earth, which produced the irrational animals, qua- 
y, but Pe | lities for ſurpaſſing thofe of the dull dead earth, out of which they 
er, 1 Weite made life, ſenſe, and ſpontaneous motion, nobler qualities than 
de fe Vere before in it, it had ſtill remained rude fenſeleſs matter; and if to 
„ if it | the individuals of each fpecies, he had not fuperadded a power of pro- 
i the  £aeenion, the ſpecies had periſbed with thoſe individuals: but by theſe 
eradded eſſences or properties of each ſpecies, fuperadded to the matter which 
become they were made of, the eſſence or properties of matter in general were 
not deftroyed or changed, any more than any thing that was in the in- 


raes far . dividaals before, was deitroyed or changed by the power of generation, | 
80 f fyperadded to them by the firſt benediction of the Almighty, 83 
betefore In all ſuch caſes, the ſuperinducement of greater perfections and no- 
mnipe- il bler qualities, deſtroys nothing of the eſſence or perfections that were 
nding is Wl there befor ' unleſs there can be ſhewed a manifeſt repugnan y be- 
e ee 
en PORTED how matter, without ſuch fuperadded perfections, can 
qualities produce ſuch efeas; which is, in truth, no more than to ſay, ma ter 
propertic e general, or every part of matter; as matter, has them not; but is no 
"or con- eafen to prove, that Go d, if he pleaſes, cannot ſuperadd them to ſome 
ain, that = parts of matter, unleſs it can be proved to be a contradiction, that 


. 8 
* A 


anged in +8 : Gon fſhou:d give to ſome parts of matter, qualities and perfectigns, 


- that 1 _ e e general, has not; though we cannot concei ve how 
kd 5 atter is inveſted with them, or how it operates by virtue of thoſe ne 
= endowments, Nor is it to be wondered that we cannot, whilſt we li- 

mit all its operations to thoſe qualities it had before, and would ex- 
plain them by the known properties of matter in general, without any 
matter b _ r For if this be a right rule of reaton- 
is above . — * 2 * LY > eg becauſe we cannot conceive the manner 
, general; WW zue, and foo what wn DE deſire them who uſe it, to ſtick to this 
uperadded . 1onohy x kgs * CEE will make both in divinity as well as phi- 
anipotent ſeopti 0 72 whether they can advance any thing more in favour of 

is way; eG . Ee En LI E ett ut 

e e weer within the preſent ſubject of the power of thinking 
ot doubted te — poets, e 3 by omni potent power on ſome parts of mat- 
zl obſerve BY eb Part wy Le p 18 16, een conceive how matter ſhould 
e will nt 3 ms : 1 -4 the con quence ergo, Gop cannot give it. a power to 
le to cor YG Kk. Let this ſtand for a good reaſon, and then proceed in other 


e fay, * ; 5 Lib. iv. c. 10. 814. &c, 
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| ate 


ledge can any one have that ſome percep' ions, ſuck 4 
as, v. g. pleaſure and pain, ſhould not be in ſome en; 
bodies themſelves, after a certain manner modified 
and moved, as well as that they ſhould be in an im: 
! material 


caſes hy the ſame. You cannot conceive how matter can attract mat. 
ter at any diſtance, much leſs at the d ſtance of 1,000,000 miles; er. e ſais 
ge, Gop cannot give it ſuch a power; you cannot conceive how mat. k.uld 
ter ſhould feel, or move itſelf, or affect an immateriab being, or be o con, 
moved by it; ergo, Gop cannot give it ſuch powers, which is in ef. here r 
fect to deny gravity and the revolution of the planets about the ſun; now; 
to make biutes mere machines, without ſenſe or ſpontaneous motion, Mien of 
ana to allow man ne ther ſenſe nor voluntaty motion. 
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able, 
Leet us apply this rule one degree farther, You cannot conceive ho- et 5 
an extended ſolid ſubſtance ſhould think, therefore. Gop cannot make Inexpli 
it think; can you conceive how your own ſoul, or any ſubſtance, voſt in 
thinks? You find indeed that you do think, and fo do I; but I want here i: 
to be told how the action of thinking is performed: this, I confeſs, ot unc 
is beyond my conception; and I would be glad any one, who conceive; heir d 
it, would explain it to me. Gos, I find, has given me this faculty; ou wil 

and fince I cannot but be convinced of his power in this inſtance, Rdvbich 
which, though I every moment experiment in myſelf, yet I canna o; an 
© «conceive the manner of; what would it be leſ than an infolent abſur. Water: 

dity, to deny his power in cther like caſes, only for this reaſon, be. ore th: 
cauſe I cannot conceive the manner how-? —__ _ f ſ{clf- 

To explain this matter a little farther. Go p has created a ſubſſance; 


mate 

let it be, for example, a ſolid extended ſubſtance. Is Gop bound tc = an. we 
give it, beſides being, a power of action? That, I think, nobody wil The 
ſay: he therefore may leave it in a ſtate of inactivity, and it will be ubſtan⸗ 
nevertheleſs a ſubſtance z for action is not neceſſary to tae being of an; as, cr 
: ſub?ance that Gop docs create: Gop has likewiſe created and made Fo eithe 
to exiſt, de nouo, an immaterial ſubſtance, which will not lo e its be. nd in 
ing of a ſubſtance, though Gop ſhould beſtow on it nothing more but FKonceive 
this bare being, withcut giving it any activity at all. Here are no? deny 
two diſtinct ſubſtances, the one material, the other immaterial, boil Mut ef n 
in a ſtate of perfect inactivity. Now I aſk, what power Gop ca! powers : 
give to one of theſe ſubſt nces (ſuppoſing them to retain the ſame dil. e deny 
tinct natures, that they had as ſubſtances in their ſtate of inactivity) Perform 
which he cannot give to the other? In that ſtate, it is plain, neithe: 3 That 
of them thinks; for thinking being an action, it cannot be denied, t the (a 


that Gop can put an end to any action of any created ſubſtance, wic ſolid 
cout annih:lating of the ſubſtance whereof it is an action; and if it. Lich h 
ſo, he can alſo create or ęiv e xiſtence to ſuch a ſubſtance, without g'- #WE«cenſio, 
ving that ſuliſtance any action at all. By the ſame reaſon it is plain, nothing. 
- that neither of them can move itſelf: new, I would afk, why omn: ennecti 
poteney cannot give to either of theſe ſubſtances, which are equally 1 end beir 
a ſtate of perfect inactivity, the ſame power that it can give to ihe 0- pas its p 
ther? Let it be for example, that of ſpontaneous or ſelf motion, whic! - ifficulti 
is a power that it is ſuppoſed Gop can give to an unſolid ſubſtance, u snorane 
denied that he can give to a ſolid fubſtance, ; 1 | 
If it be aſked, why they limit the omnipotency of Gor, in ref 
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NY aterial ſubſtance; upon the motion of the parts of 
uch ody: Body, as far as we can conceive, being able 


ome ny to ſtrike and affect body; and motion, ac- 
hed ZE ording to the utmoſt reach of our ideas, being. 
Wins EE | 1 | 


ial WY able. 
terial le. 


* mat» Pence to tho one rather than the other of theſe ſubſtances? all that.can 


es; e- Wc ſaid to it is, that they cannot conceive, how the ſolid ſubſtance 
V Mate guld ever be able to move itſelf, And as little, ſay I, are they able 


or be o conceive how a created unſolid ſubſtance ſhould move itſelf: but 


in ef. Where may be ſomething in an immaterial ſubſtance, that yau do not 
e ſun; now; I grant it; and in a material one too: for example, gravita- 


notion, ien of matter towards mat er, and in the ſeveral. proportions obſer- 

able, ine itably ſhews, that there is ſomething in matter that we-ds 
ve hoy et underſtand, unleſs we can conceive ſelf- mo. ion in matter; or an 
t make Inexpplicable and inconceivable attraction in matter, at immenſe and al- 


oſtance, Woſt.incomp;eheafible diſtances: it muſt therefore be confeſſed, that 
I want Where is ſomething in ſolid, as well as unſolid ſubſtances, that we do 
confeſs, Pot underſtand. But this we know, that they may each of t.;em have 
nceives heir diſtinct beings, without any activity ſuperadded to them, unle:s. 
aculiy; ou will deny, that Gop can take from any being its power of acting, 
nſtance, P bich it is probable will be thought too preſamptuers for any one to 


canno;: o; and, I ſay, it is as hard to conceive ſelf- motion in a created im- 
t abſur. material as in a material being, conſiler it how you will; and.there- 
ſon, be re hie ig no rgu:gnu to deny omnipotency to be able to give a power 

= 9 ſelf-motion to a material ſobſtance, if he pleaſes, as well as to an 
material; ſince neither of them can have it from themſelves, nor 

an we conceive how it can be in either of them, , 
ody wil The ſame is viſible in the other operation of thinking; both theſe 
twill b: aubſtances may be made, and ex;{t without thought ; nei.her of them 
g of an; as, cr can have.the power of thisking from itſelf : Gop may give it 
nd mad: s either of them, according to the good pleaſure of his omnipotency z 
e its be: nd in which-ever of them it is, it is equaliy beyond our capacity. to 
more but Ponceive, how either of thoſe ſubſtances thinks, But for that reaſon, 
are nov Ro deny that Gop, who had power enough to give them both a being 
ia}, both ut cf nothing, can, by the ſame omnipotency, give them what other 
Job ca powers and perfections he pleaſes, has no better à foundation than 
ame di. eo deny his power of creati in, becauſe we, cannot conceive how it is 
1aQivit!) eerformed; and there at laſt his, way of rezoning muſt terminate. 


„ neither 1 That omnipotency cat not make a ſubſtance to be ſolid acd not ſolid 
denieh t the ſame time, I toink, wi eh due reverence, we may ſay; but that 


ce, wih ſolid ſubſtance may. not have qualities, perfeclions, and powers, 
d if it i nn L ich have no natural or viſibly neceſſary connection with ſolidity and 
ithoutg : rtenſion, is too much for us (who are but of yeſterday, and know 
t is plain, nothing) to be pofitive in, If Gop cannot join things together by 
hy omn oaneCtions inconceivable to us, ve muſt deny even the conſiſtency 
equally ii and being of matter itſelf; ſince every particle of it having ſome bulk, 
to ihe 0: has its parts connected by ways inconceivable to us, So that all the 
\n, hid Liffculties that are raiſed againſt the thinking of matter from our 
tance, u Psnorance or narrow conceptions, ſtand not at all in the. way of the. 
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able to produce nothing but motion; ſo that when 
we allow it to produce pleaſure or pain, or the idea 
of colour, or ſound, we are fain to quit our reaſon, 


go beyond our ideas, and attribute it wholly to the 


good 


| power of Gon, if he pleaſes to ordain it fo; nor prove any thing 


* 


againſt his having sctually endued ſme parcels of matter, fo diſpoſed 
2s he thinks fit, with a faculty of thinking, till it can be ſhewn, thit 
it contains a contrac iction to ſuppoſe it. FD RE | 

Though to me ſenſa ion be comprebended under thinking in ge- 
neral, yet, in the foregoing diſccurſe, I bave ſpoke of ſenſe in brutes 
2s lift inct from thinking : tecauſe your Lors ſhip, as T remerüber, 
ſpeaks of ſenſe in bru es. But here I take liberty to cbſerve, that if 
your Lerdſhip allows bru'cs to have ſenſation, it will follow, either 


that Gop can and doth g ve to {ume parcels of matter à power of per. 5 | 
ception and thinking; .or that all animals have immaterial, and con. 
ſequently, according to your Lordſh p, immort:1 ſcu!s, as well a; BY 


men; and o fay that fleas and rites, 
well as men, will 
an hypoth. ſis, . | 

I have been pretty large in waking this matter plain, that they 
who are ſo forwaid to teſtow hard. cenſures or names on the opinions 
of thoſę who dif er from them, may conſider whether ſometimes they 
are not more cu: to their cwn; and that they may be perſuaded a 


— liit'e to emper that heat, which ſu; poſing the truth in their current 


_ epinions, gives them, as they think, a right to lay what imputations 


they pleaſe on thoſe who would fairly examine the grounds they ſtand 
upon. For talking with a ſuppofition and in ſinuations, that truth and 
know:elge, nay, and religion too, ſtands and fails with their ſoſtems; 
is at beſt but an imperious way of begging the queſtion, and aſſuming 
to themſelves, under the pretence of zeal fur the cauie of God, a title 
to infallibility. It is very becoming that mens zeal for truth ſhould 
go as far as their proofs, but not go for proofs themſelves. He that 
attacks reccived opinions with any thing 1 ut fair arguments, may, I 


den, be juſtly ſuſpected not to mein well, nor to be led by the love 


of truth; but the fame may be !aid of him too, who ſo defends them. 


An errour is not the better for being common, nor truth the worſe 
for having lain neglected: and if it were put to the vote any where in 
the world, T doubt, as things are managed, whether truth woul! 
have the majority, at le. ſt, whilſt the authori y of men, and not the 
examination of things, muſt be its mcaſure, The imputartion of 
feepi1:1ſ», and thoſe bread irfinuations, to render what I have writ 
ſuſpekted, fo frequent as if that were the great bufineſs of all this 
pains you have been at about me, haus made me fay thus much, my 
Lord, rather as my ſenſe of the way to eſtabliſh truth in its full fore: 
and beauty, than that T think the world will need to have any thirg 
faid to it, to make it diſtinzuith between your Lordſkip's and my de- 


fign in writing; which therefore J ſecurely leave to tLe judgment of 


Whit! 


the reader, and return to the argument in hand. 


| Se. have immortal ſculs, ag i : 
pofſibly be locked on as going a great way to ſere 
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1 tood pleaſure of our Maker. For ſince we muſt 
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low he has annexed effects to motion, which we 
Naa no way conceive motion able to produce, what 


Neaſos have we to conclude, chat he eould not 


- 


der 


Or- 
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» 
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What I have above ſald, I take to be a full anſwer to all that your 


ordſhip would infer from my idea of matter, of liberty, and of iden- 


You aſk *, How can my idea 


liberty agree with, the idea that bodies can operate only by motion and im- 


. je? Anf. By the omnipotency of Gob, Who can make all thirſes 


4 gree, that involve nat a contradiction. It is true, I ſay , That bodies 
erate by impulſe, and nothing elſe. And ſo IT thought when I writ it, and 
M'eet can conceive no other way of their operation, But I am fince con- 


nd con. 


well a; 


uls, as BY 
to ſerve BY 
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What 


onceptions. The gravitation of matter towards matter, by ways incon- 


acea, by the judicious Mr Newton's incomparable. book, that it is too 
old a preſumption to limit Gop's power in this point, by my narrow 


eirable to me, is not only a demonſtration that Gop can, if he 


leaſes, put into bodies, powers, and ways of operation, above what - 
an be derived from our idea of body, or can be explained by what we 


now of matter, but alſo an unqueſtionable and every-where viſible in- 
| And therefore in the next ed:tion of my 

ook, I ſhall take care to have that paſſage retified, _ Ip 
As to. ſelf=conſciquſneſs, your Le: dibip aſks , Mbat ts there like ſelf- 
But hat 


ance, that he has done ſo. 


op cannot beſtow on ſome parcels of matter a power of thinking, 


I nd with it ſelf-conſciouſneſs, will never be proved by aſking ||, Huw 


| 3 t 1s poſſible to apprehend that mere body ſhould perceive that it doth perceive ? 
he weakneſs of our apprehenſion I grant in the caſe: I confeſs as 
nuch as you pleaſe, that we cannot conceive how a ſolid, no, nor how + 


: if n unſolid created ſubfance thinks; but this weakneſs of our apprehen- 


bons reaches not the 
any thing in man. | b 50 25 3 
= Your argument from abſtraction, we have in this queſtion |, If it 

Way be in the poxver of matter to think, bow comes it to be ſo i mpaſſible for + 


power of Gop, whoſe weakneſs is ſtronger than 


cb organiſed bodies as the brutes have, to enlarge their ideas by abſtractin? 


g 2 inſ, 


If that be your maaning, my Lord, I neither ſay, 


3 Por ſuppoſe, that all matter has naturally in it a faculty of thinking, 


"I. ry 
Noe IL; 


ng; that indeed I ſay, and that being granted, the anſwer to your 
0 ueſtion 18 ealy ; ſince if omnipotency Can give thought to any ſolid : 


a'S © 
To 


=E 
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ubſtince, it is not hard to conceive, that Gop may, give that faculty 
! an higher or lower degree, as it pleaſes him, who knows what diſ- 


I Eſſay, bock ii. hag 8. 8 11. 


* Fi anſwer, TT 4 1% | 
e Pr 73 ia. + Did. p. 76. 


1 111 anſwer, p. 75. 
. 


poſ. tion 


ut the direct contrary. But if you mean, that certain parcels of 
ter, oidered by the divine power, as ſeems fit to him, may be 
ade capable of receiving from his om nipotency the faculty of think- 


4 his ſeems to ſuppoſe, that I place thinking witbia the natural 
power of matter, 


- 
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der them as well--to. be produced) in a ſubje&-'we 

cannot conceive capable of them, as well as in a 
ſubject we cannot conceive the motion of matter 
can any way operate upon ? 1 fay not this; that . 


would 


| Tee the ſubject is ſuited" to ſuch a particular way or degree of 
binn, ĩ 1 e et | | 
Another argument to prove, that Gon cannot endue any parcel of 
matter with. the faculty of thinking, is taken from thote. wards of 
mide *, where I ſhew, by what connection of ideas we may come to 
know, that Gop is an immaterial ſubſtance. They ate theſe, 7Tbe 
i dea of ar eternal actual knowing being, with tbe idea of immateriality. by BY 


prove 
his m 
co thi 
and t. 


ure re 


> TE 
* 7 


| the inveruentiea of the idea of matter, and of its afuat Hoi fen, diff, |. © 
' ard went of perceptien, 8&c, From whenee your Lorditip thus argues +, 2 - 
; Here. the want; of perception is capned to be ſo eſſential to matter, tha: Gd i Re le 

N therefore concluded to e immaterial. Anſ. Perception and knowledge in as 4 
| that one eternal Being, where it has its ſource, it is viſible müſt be For | 
E eſſentially inſeparable from it; therefore the actual want of percep. -- 9 
| tion in ſa great part of the particular parcels of matter, is a demonſtra- 3 
ö tion, that the firſt Being, from whom perception and knowledge is 3 

inſeparable, is not matter: how far this makes the want of perceprion BY err, 
an eſſential property ons: I will not difpute; it fuffices that it terial 
ſnews, that perception is not an eſſential propetty of matter; and 1 ſidera! 
therefore matter cannot be that eternal original being, to which pe- Fir 
ception and knowledge is eſſential. Matter, 1 ſay, naturally is with- Ry o 


out perception: ge, ſays your Lordſhip, evant of perception is an gn. bea; 
tial property of matter, and God does not change the eſſential properties of i 7 1175 
things, ther nature remaining, From whence you infer, that G : Wag 
cannot beſtow-pn any parcel of matter (the- nature of matter remain - hi 3 
ing) a faculty of thinking. If the rules of logie, ſince my days, be ti » 1. 
net changed, I may ſafely deny this eonſequence. For an argument ak b. 
that runs thus, God does not; ergo, be cannot, I was taught, ben! think 
came firſt to the univerſity, would not hold, For I never ſaid Gor . chew 
did. But I that I fer no contradifion. in it, that be ſbould, iF be pleaſed, i power 


give 'v june Of ſenſeleſs matter, a faculty of thinking 3 nd 1 Kris an 


nobody, before Des Cartes, that ever pretended to thew that ther In 
Was any contradiction ig it. So tha, at worlt, my not being able 0 gance 
ſeg in matter any fuch incapacity as makes it impoſſible for omnipo- af f 
tency to beſtow on it a faculty of thinking, makes me oppofite only Ba 2 
ta the Cartefianz, For, as far as I have ſeen or heard, the : fathers f © 750 
the Chriſtian church never pretended to demeuſtrate that matter ws WM ect 
ineapable to receive a power of ſeoſation, perception, and thinking Mi Fu 
-from the hand of the omnipotent Creator. Let us therefore, if yu it mat 


pleaſe, ſuppaſe the form of your argumente ien right, and that your & make 

Lordſhip means,” God cannot: and then if your argument be good, l . Lordſh 

1 7 REV a | | | RY thinkt 
* Ft letter, p. 139. F Second anfruer, p. 77. gain, 
Hot iv. chaps 3. § 6. . ö | _ 
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would any way leflen the belief of the ſoul's im- 
materiality: I am not here ſpeaking of probability, 
but knowledge; and 1 think not only that, it be- 
comes the modeſty of philoſophy not to pronounce 


5 magiſterially 
gree of | proves, that Gop could not give Balaam's aſs a power to ſpeak to 
5 his maſter as he did; for the want of rational diſcourſe being natural 
arc" of e that ſpecies, it is. but for your Lordſhip to call it an cſential property, 
ards of and then Gop cannot change the g ential properties of rhings, their na- 
come to 


9222 remaining; whereby it is proved, that Gop cannot, with all his 
fe, The ne omnipotency, .give to an aſs a power to ſpeak as Balaam's did. 
Wy. h RS yo ſay *, my Lord, yon do not ſet bounds to God's umnijotency. For 
FT be may, if he pleaſe, change a body into an immaterial fubRlance, i. e. take 
gves f, fl away from a ſubſtance the ſolidity which it had before, and which 
1. God i made it matter, and then give it a faculty of thinking which it bad 
edge in not before, and which makes it a ſpirit, the ſame ſubRance remaining, 
muͤſt be por if the ſame ſubſtance remains not, body is not changed into an im- 
hal material ſubſtance. But the ſolid ſubſtance, and all belonging to it, is 
nonftra- . annihilated, and an immaterial ſubſlar ce created, which is not a 
ledge 8 change of one thing into another, but the deſtroyipg of one, and 
ercepttt WE making another de nwo. In this change therefore of a body, or ma- 
that it terial ſubſtance into an immaterial, let us obſerve theſe diſtinct con- 
er; ani aderstions. 5 nn ⅛ͤͤPÄ ple fn 
ich pe. pick, you ſay, God may, if be pleaſes, take away from a ſolid ſub- 
is with ·gance ſolidity, which is that which makes it a material ſubſtance, or 
an cſen. I bedy ; and may make it an immaterial fubRance,. i, e. a Julflance aui t hout 
gert ies We ſolidity. But this privation of one quality gives it not another; the 
tat Go bare taking away, a lower or leis noble quali y, does not give it an 
remain WT higher or nobler; that muſt be the gift cf Gon, For the bare priva- 
days, dt tion of one, and the meaner quality, cannot be the poſition of an higher 
rumen i and better: unleſs any one will ſay, that copgitatian, or the power of 
hen! thinking, reſults from the nature ot ſubſtance itſelf ; which if it do, 
ſai Go) BR then where-ever there is 'ubſtance, there muſt be cogitation, or'a 
be picajei, power of thinking. IIere then, upon your Lordſhip's own principles, 
| 1 know is an immaterial ſubſtance without the faculty of thinking, . 


hat ther In the next place, you will not deny, but Gop may give to this ſub- 
3g able to Wy ſtance, thus deprived of ſolidity, a faculty of thinking ; for you ſup- 
omnzp- i poſe it made capable of tha: by being made immaterial, whereby ycu. 
ofite only | allow, that the ſame numerical ſubſtance may be ſometimes wholly in- 
fathers f cogitative, or without a power of thinking, and at other times per- 
atter Was | | 73 | 


fectly cogitative, or endued with a power of thinking, „ 
Further, you will not deny, but Gop can give it Ir and make 


thinking Wl | D and mak 
it material again. For I conclude it will not be denied, that God can 


re, if you 


at your BR make it again what it was before. Now, I crave" leave to aſk your 
8 good, it 2 Lordſhip, why, Gop havicg given to this ſubſtance the faculty of 

| WY thinking after ſolidity was taken from it, cannot reſtore to it ſolidity 
7. again, withcut taking away the faculty of thinking. When you 


or. ITI. 5 — na 


trikgi ſtetially where we want that evidence that can 


b his ſide, is thereby anthorifed, without proof, to inſinuate whate- 


W Of the extent of buman Khiowledge, Book IV, 


produce knowledge, but alfo, that it is of uſe to 
ls, to difcern how far our knowledge does reach.; Wl 
for the ſtate we are at prefent in, net being that of 


"have reſolves this, my Lord, you will have proved it impoſſible for 
"God's omnipotency to give to a folid ſubſtanee a faculty of thinking; 
put (ill chen, not Having proved it ithpoſfible; and yet äenying that 
Gab can do it, is to dehy that he can do What is in Iffelf poffible; 
Khich, as 1 humbly conceive, is viſibly to jet bounds to God's dnitiipatency, 
though you ſay here *, you do not 1 Pounds to G, Ar | 

If I ſhould imitate your Lordſhip's way of Writing, I ſhould not 
mit to bring in Epicurus here, and take notice that this was his way, 


Deum verbis ponere, re tollert 3 and then add, that J um certain you d MY 


not think ke premoted the great ehds 1 and Morality. For it is wih „g 
ſuch candid and kind inſinuatiofls as theſe, that you bring in both MRS =: 
Hobbes + and Spinoſa 1 into your diſcboutſe here about Gop's being 
able, if 'he pleaſe, to * to ſome patcels of matter ordered as he 
thinks fit, a faculty of thinking: neither of thoſe authors having, RR 
as appears by any paſſages you bring oüt of them, ſaid any thing to 
this queſtion, . nor having, as it feems, any other buſineſs here, bi: 


by their names ſkilfully to give that character to my book, with which | 


you would recommend it to the world. 45 4 1 
I pretend not to inquire what meaſure of zeal, nor for what, guides 
Four Lordſhip's pen in ſuch a way of writing, as yours has all along 
been with me: only I cannot but conſider, what reputation it would 
give to the wiitings of the fathers of the church, if they ſhould think Wi 
truth required, or religion allowed them to imitate ſuch 'patterns, 
But Gop be thanked, there be thoſe amongſt them who do fot admire i 
ſfach wäys of managing the 'cauſe of truth or religion: they bzing Mi 
ſenſible, that if 'every one who believes, or can pretend he has truth 


ver may ſerve to prejudice mens minds againſt the other fide, thet: 
will be great ravage made on-charity and practice, without any gain 
to truth or knowledge: and that the liberties fiequently taken h 
diſputants td do ſo, may have been the cauſe that the world in al 
ages has received ſo much harm, and ſo little advantage 'fiom-eontro- 
verſies in religion, 5 a | SP ih 

 Thefe are the arguments which your Lordſl:ip has brought to con- 
fute one ſaying in my book, by other ie in it; Which therefor 
being all but 7 pw ad bonintn, if they did prove what ' they © 
"not, are of ho other uſe, than to gain à victory bver me; a thing, 
methinks, ſo much beneath your Loriſhip, that it does not de ſene 
one of your pages. The queſtion is, whether God can, if he pleaſe, 
"beſtow on any parcel of matter, ordered as he thinks fit. a faculty of 
perception and thiaking ? You ſay [|, You lb un a miſtake bercin' 


'S Firſt anſwer, t · 78. ; + Thid. $- 55. | 1 Did. P. 79. 
I 4 Bid. p. 79. e e * 
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ion, we muſt, in many thipgy content ourſelves 
ich faith and probability: and in the preſent que- 
ion, about the immateriality of the 1oul, it our 
faculties cannot arrive at demonſtrative certainty, 
> | es M we 


15 be of dangerous. conſequence as fo the great ends of religion and morality. ._ I 
ible for na 155 my 2250 I think = = wel oor, why . 
nking; ſhip has brought no arguments to eſtabliſh, the truth itſelf, which you, 
og that Lol en to be of ſuch dangerous conſequience to. be. miſtaken in; but ha ve ſpent, 
oflible; ſo many pages onl ina per onal matter, in endeavouring to ſhew, that, 
one; I had -inconGtencies in my book; which, if any ſuch thing had been, 

ſhewed, the queſtion would be Mill as far from being, decided, and the, 
ld no: BR danger of miſtaking about it as little prevented, as if nothing of ll 
15 *2), BS this had been aid. If therefore your Lordſhip!s care of the gregt e! 
i you e of religion. and morg/ity, have made you think it 7 ta clear this 
13 with e queſtion, the world bas reaſon to conclude, there is little to be faig a. 
in doth e einst that propoſition, which, is to be found in my bock odere 
s Being ms poſſibility, that ſome parcels of matter might be fo ordered, by 
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= much to promote pes, eſpecially the Chriſtian religion found - 
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we need not think it ſtrange. All the great ends 


of morality and religion, are well enough ſecured, 
without philoſophical proofs of the fouFs immate - 


riality; fince it is evident, chat he who made us at 
Eh ; | DET oe firſt 


% dibility of theſe fundamental articles, when they are car ſidered 


„ purely as matters of faith? For before there was a natural credibility 


«C in them on the accennt of reaſon; but by going on wrong greunds 
«« of certainty, all that is loſt, and inftead of being certain, he is 
« more doubtſul than ever. And if the evidence of faith falls ſo 
e much ſhort of that of reaſon, it muſt needs have leſs effect upon mens 


minds, when the ſubſerviency ef re ſon is taken away; as it mnt 


% be when the gronnds of certainty by reaſ.n are vaniſhed; Is it at 
Hall probable, that he who finds his reaſon deceive him in ſuch fun- 
« damental points, ſhould have his faith ſtand firm and unmoveable 


c on the account of revelation ? for in matters of revelation, there mult 


be ſome antecedent princip:e ſuppoſed before we can believe any 


ting on the account of it.“ 


* 


« feque itly that a material ſubſtance may, according to my principles, 


c have ſelf. conſcibuſneſs in it; at leaſt that I am not certain of the 
© the contrary, Whereupon your Lordſhip bids me conſider, 'whe- 
* ther this doth not a little affect the whole article of the reſurrec- 


tion?“ What does all this tend to, but to make the world believe, 


© that I have lefſened the credibility of the immortality of the ſout, and 
the reſurrcRion, by ſaying, that though it be moſt highly probable, 


that the ſoul is immaterial, yet upon my principles it cannot be de- 


monſtrated ; becauſe it is not impoſſible to Gop's omnipotency, if he 
pleaſes, to beſtow upon ſome parcels of matter, diſpoſed as he ſees fir, 


hs - 


- a faculty of thinking? 


This your accuſation of my leſſening the credibility of theſe articles 
of faith, is founded on this, that the article of the immortality of the 


ſoul abates of its credibility, if it be allowed, that its immateriality 


(which is the ſuppoſed proof from reaſon and philoſophy of its immor- 
tality) cannot be demonſtrated from natural reaſon : which argument 
of your Lordſhip's bottoms, as I humbly conceive, on this, that di- 


vine revelation abates of its credibility in all thoſe articles it propoſes, 


proportionably as human reaſon fails to ſupport the teſtimony of Gov. 


And all that your Lordſhip in thoſe paſſages has ſaid, when examined, 


will, I ſuppoſe, be found to import thus much, viz, Does Gop pro- 
poſe any thing to mankind to be believed? It is very fit and credible 
to be believed, if reaſon can demonſtrate it to be true. But if human 
reaſon comes ſhort in the caſe, and cannot make it out, its cred{bi!t'y 


is thereby /eſſened : which is in effect to ſay, that the veracity of Gov 


7 Second onfaver, Þo 35. * . 


More to the ſame purpoſe we have ſome pages ſatther, * where, 
from ſome of my wo ds, your Lordſhip ſays , “ You cannot but ob- 
„ ſerve, that we have no certainty upon my grounds that ſelf-conſci- 
$* outneſs depends upon an individual tmmaterial ſubſtance, and con- 
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_ Chip 3. 07 the extent of buen fwd. 4 
bra begin to ſubſiſt here, fepſble intelligent beings, 


and for ſeveral years continued us in ſuch a ſtate, 


can and will reſtore us to che like ſtate of ſeoſibility 
in another world, and make us capable there to re- 

5 N ceive 
js not a firm and ſure foundation of faith, to rely ypon, without the 
concurrent teſtimony of reaſon; i; e. with reverence be it ſpoken, Gov 
is not to be believed on his own ward, unleſs what he reveals be in 


6 * 4 


itſelf credible, and might be believed without him. 


If this be à way to promote religion, the Chriftian religion in all 


its articles, I am not ſorry, that it is not a way to be found in any of my 
writings; for I imagine any thing like this would (and I ſhould think 
deſerved to) bave ther titles than bare ſcepticiſm beſtowed upon it, and 
would have raiſed- no ſmall outcry againſt any one, who is not to be 
ſuppoſed to be in the right in all that he ſays, and ſo may ſecurely 


what he pleaſes. Such as I, the profarum wulgys, who take too 


much upon us, if we would examine, have nothing to do but to bear- 


ken and believe, though what be ſaid ſhould. ſubyert the very founda- 


tions of the Chriſtian faith. "3p 

What I have above obſerved, is ſo viſibly contained in your Lord- 
ſhip's argument, that when I met with it in your anſwer to my firſt 
leiter, it ſeemed ſo-ftrange from a man of your Lordſhip's character, 
and in a diſpute in defence of the doctrine of the Trinity, that I could 
hardly perſuade myſelf, but it was a flip of your pen: but when I found 
it in yoyr ſecond letter “ made uſe of again, and ſeriouſty enlarged as. 
an argument of weight to be inſiſted upon, I was convinced, that it 
was a principle that you heartily embraced, how little favourable ſo- 
ever it was to the articles of the Chriſtian religion, and particularly 
thoſe which. you undertock to defend. V 

I deſire my reader to peruſe the paſſages. as they ſtand in your lei ters 
themſelves, and ſee whether what you ſay in them does not amount to 
this, that a revelation from Gop is more or leſs credible according as 
it has a ſtronger or weaker confirmation from human reaſon. For, 


1. Your Lordſhip ſays +, Toy do af; whether God can give 


Zmmortality to a material ſubPance : but yau fay it takes off very much from 
the evidence of immortolity, if it Jepends whatl upon Ged's giving that 
which of itt oxpn nature it is not capable f. 2 4 Wa 

To which I reply, any one's not being able to demonſtrate the ſgub 


. do be immaterial, tales e not very, much, nor at all from the lence 


its immortali: y, if Gop has revealed, that it ſhall be immortal; becapſe 
the veracity of Gop is a demonſtration of the truth of what he bas 


= revealed, and the want of another demonſtration. of a propoſition, that 


3s demonſtratively true, takes not off from the evidence of it. For 
where there is a clear demonſtration, there is as much evidence as any 
truth can have, that is not ſelf- evident. Gop has revealed, that the 
ſouls of men ſhall live for ever. Bpt, ſays your Lordſhip, from this. 
evidence it takes off ve much if it depends co belly upon Gadis giving ther, 
Which, of .its run nature, it is net capaPle of; i. e. the revelation: and 
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jt Of the kalt of human Bewledge. Book IV. 


ceive the retribution he has defigned to men, ac- 


cording to their doings in this life. And therefore 
it is not of ſuch mighty neceſſity to determine one 


way or the other; as ſome over zealous for, or a- 
1 e gainſt 
teſlimony of Cov loſes much of its evidence, if this depends wholly 
upon the good pleaſure of Gon, and cannot be demonftratively made 


out by natural re:Ton, that the ſoul is immaterial, and conſequent]y. . 


in its own na;ure immortal, For that is all that here is or can be 
meant by theſe words, hieb, of its oꝛun nature, it is not capable of, to 
make thera to the purpoſe, For the whole of your Lordſhip's diſcourſe 
here, is to prove, that the ſoul cannot be material, Lecauſe then the 
evidence ef its being immortal would be very much Ifſined, Which is 
tg ay, that it is not ag credible, upon divine revelation, that a mat e- 
rial ſubſtance, ſhould be immortal, as an immaterial ; or, which is 


all one, that Gop is not equally to be believed, when he declarct, that 


a material ſubſtancè ſhall. be immortal, as when he declares, that an 


immater.al ſhall be fo, becauſe the immortality of a material ſubſtance 
cannot te d:monftrated frem natural reaſon, | | | 


Let us try this rule of ytur Lordſhip's a little fa 
vealed, tat the bodies men ſhall live after the reſurrection, as well 
as their ſou's, ſhalkLye to eternity. Does your Lordſhip believe the 
ete nal life of the one of theſe, more than of the other, becauſe you 
think ycu can, prove lat of one of them by natuial reaſon, and of the 
0. her not? Or can any one, who admits of divine revelaticn in the 
caſe, doubt of one of them more than the other? or think this pro- 


6 N leſs credible, The be ies 4 men, after the reſurrection, ſhall live 


for ex er; Than this, That the ſouls of men of after the reſurreFion, live 
for ever! For that he muſt do, if he thinks either of them is le's cre- 
dible than the other, If this be fo, reaſon is to be conſulted, how far 


 Gop is to be believed, and the credit of divine teſtimony mult receive 


its force from the evidence of rea on; which is evidently to take away 
the credibility of divine revelation, in all ſupernatural truths, wherein 
the evidence of reaſon fails. And how much ſuch a prin iple as this 


- tends o the ſupport of the dectrine of the Trinity, or the promoting 


the Ciriſtian religion, I thall leave it to your Lordſhip to co: ficer, 
IJ am net fo well read in Hobbes, or S inofa, as to be able to (oy, 
what were their opinions in this matter. But pcfſibly there be theſe 
who will think ycur Lordſhip's authority of more uſe to them in ihe 
caſe, than thoſe juſtly decried r ame; and be glad to find your Lord- 


. ſhip a pattern of the ora./:s of reaſen, ſo little to the advantage of the 


oracles of divine revelation. This at leaſt, I think, may be ſubjointd to 
the words at the bot: om of the next page *, that th. ſe 20bo Fave gone abet 

to leſlen the credibility of articles of faith, which evidently they do, 
who ſay they are leſs credible, becauſe they cannot be mace out de- 

monſtratively by natural reaſon, have not been th-ught to ſecure ſere- 

ral of the articles of the Chriftian faith, ep: cally thoſe of the Tiny, 
4 * 2 : 0 f py 4 2 3 
incarnation, and reſurret ion of the be dy, which are thoſe upon the ac- 

Fi anſeoer, page 65, e 
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inſt the immateriality of the ſoul, have been for- 
ard to make the world believe, Who, either on 


Nie one fide, indulging too much their thoughts 


e 


merſed altogether in matter, can allow no exiſt- 
8 d ence 


ent of which, I am brought by your Loordip. into this diſpute. 


I ſhall-not trouble the reader with your Lordſhip's endeavours in 
e following words, to prove, that if the ſoul be not an immaterial 
bltance, it can be nothing but life; your very firſt words: viſibly con- 
ting all that you allege to that purpoſe. They are *, If the ſoul be 


1 material ſubſtance, it is really nothing but life; which is to ſay, that if 
oe ſcul be really a ſubflance, it is not really a ſubſlance, but really no- 
in elſe but an affection of a ſubſtance; for the life, whether of a 


aterial or immaterial ſubſtance, is not the ſubſtance itſelf, but an af- 


ea ion of it. ITT 
2. You ſay F, ©* Although we ib int the ſeparate flate of the ſoul after 
ach, is ſufficiently revealed in the ſcripture; yet it creates a great difficulty 


2 underflancing it, if the ſoul be nothing but life, or a material ſabſtance, 


Lich muſt be diſſolued when life is ended. For if the ſoul be 4 material 


: WE /ance, it muſi be made up, as others, gre, of the cabefion of ſolid and 2. 


. 7 arate parts, how minute and inviſible ſoever they be, And wwhai is it which 


ould keep them ſoget ber, when life is gone! So that it is no eaſy matter to 


4 3 i ve an account, how the foul ſpculd be capable of i mortality, unleſs it be 
Sg”: immaterial ſubſtance; and then Te know the ſelution and texture of bed ies 


annot reach the ſoul, being of a different nature. 


Let it be as hard a matter as it will ?9 give an account what it is, that 


3 bould keep the parts of a material ſoul tog erłer, after it is ſeparated from the 
ody; yet it will be always as eaſy to give an account of it, as to give an 


5 - ccount what it is which 


all keep together a material and immaterial ſub- 


: : Pnce, And. yet the difficulty that there is to give an account of that, I 
hope does not, with your Lordſhip, aveaten the credi buliry.of the inſeparable 
* of ſoul and body, to eternity: and I perſuade myſelf, that the nen of 


. ene, to whom your Lordſhip appeals in the caſe, do not find their belief 


pf this fundamental point, much weakened by that difficulty. I thought 
peretofore, (and, by your Lordſhip's permiſſion, would think fo till), 
hat the union of parts of ma:ter, one with another, is as much in the 


N hands of Gov, as the union of a material and immaterial ſubſtance; and 


5 hat it does not take off. Very much, or at all, from the evidence of emmortali ſy, 
; 3 hich depends on that union, that it is no eaſy matter to give an account 
ec Fat it is that. ſhould keep them togetber « though its depending du. Belly pen 
be gi, and good 4 of Ged, (where the manner creates great 41ffi- 


city in the underfianding, and our reaſon cannot diſcover, in the nature 


ef things, beru it is), be that which your Lordſhip fo, poſitively ſays 
Alen the credibiii.y of the fundamental articles of the roſurreł ion and immer - 


| = tal ity, 


* 


- 


But, my Lord, to remove this objection a little, and to ſhew of how 


mall force it is even with yourſelf; give me leave to preſume, that 
our Lordſhip as firmly believes the immortality of the body after the 


* Firſt anſwer, page.55, Bid. page 37. 
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44 Of the extent. of human knowledge, Book IV. bar 
 eace to What is not material; or who, on the other ond! 


fade, finding not cogitatian within the natural powers 
of matter, examined over and over again, by the 
utmoſt intention of mund, have the confidence to 


conclude, 


reſurrection, as any other article of faith : if ſo, then it being no en 
matter to give an a: count, what it is that ſhail keep togetber the parts of a ma- 
terial ſoul, to one that believes it is material, can no more eveaken the 
credibility of is immortality, than the like difficulty cveakens the credibility 
of the immorcality of the body. For when your Lordſhip ſhall find it 
an eaſy matter to give an account coat it is, beſiqes the good pleaſure of 
Gop, vhich ſpall tcp iogelber the paris of our material bodies to eter- 
nity, or even ſoul and body; F doubt not but any one, who ſhall think 
the ſou! material, will alſo find it as caſy to give an account, what ii is 
that ſpall keep thoſe parts of matter alſo zogether to eternity. 
Mere it not that the warmth of controverſy is apt to make men ſo 
far forget, as to take up thofe principles themſ-lves, (when--they 
will ſerve their turn), which they have highly condemned in others, 
ſhould wonder to find your Lordſkip to argue, that becaufe it is a cit. 
Bculty to aner ſtand ær bat ſpouli keep tegerber the minute parts of a material 
foul, 2oben life it gone ; and becauſe it is not an eaſy matter to g i ue an account 
ow Ike ſeul fbculd be capable of immortality, unleſs it be an immaterial 
Fance: therefore it is not fo credible as if it rere eafy to give an a: 
caunt by natural reaſon, how it could be, For to this it is, that all this 
| Yaur diſcourſe tends, as is evident by what is already ſet down out of 
page $5.3 and will de more fully made out by what your Lordſhip fas 
in other places, though there needs no ſuch proofs, ſince it would all 
be nothing againſt me in any other fenfſe, —- 
I thought your Lordſhip had in other places afferted, and inſiſted on 
this truth, that no part of divine revelation was the leis to be believed, 
becæuſe the thing itfelf created graater difficulty in the underflantling, and 
the manner of it was hard to be explained; and it ævas no enſy matter in 
ize an actount how it was. This, as Ttake it, your Lordſhip condemned 
In- others, as a very unreaſonable principle, and ſuch as would. ſubvert 
al the articles of the Chriſtian religion, that were mere matters of 
Faith, as I think it will: and is it poſſible, that you ſhould: make uſe of 
it here yourſe}f, againſt the article of /ife and immortality, that Chriſt 


 Hath' brought to light through the goſpel, and neither was, nor could 


be made out by natural reaſon without revelation? But you will fay, 
you fpeak only of the ſoul; and your words are, that it is no ealy 
ie matter to give an account how the ſoul ſhould be capable of immor- 
« tality, unleſs it be an immaterial ſubſtance. I grant it; but crare 
leave 10 fay, that there is not any one of thoſe difficulties, that are, ot 

can be raiſed about the manner how a material ſoul can be immortal, 
which do not as well reach the immortality of the body. : 
But if it were not fo, Tam ſure this principle. of your Lordſhip's 
would reach other articles of faith, wherein our natural reaſon finds 
It not ſo eafy to give an-account h thoſe myſtet ies are: and which 
therefore, according to,yeur-principles, muſt be leſn credible than other 
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4,6 


-onclude, that omnipotency itſelf cannot give per- 


eeption and thought to a ſubſtance which has the 


odification of ſolidity, He that confiders how 


Whardly ſenſation is, in our thoughts, reconcilable to 


extended 


2 articles, that create leſs. difficulty to the. underfianding, For ycur Lord-. 


ſhip ſays *, that you appeal to any man of ſenſe, wherker to a man who 
thought by his principles, he cculd, from natural grounds, demonſtrate 


"IK 


tue immortality of the ſcul, the finct::g the uncertainty of tbeſe principles 
be <vent upon in point of reaſor, i. e. the finding he . could not cer ain 
prove it by natural reaſon, doth not weaken the creaibility of that funda» 
= mental article, 2vben it is conſidered purely as a matter f 


faith ?, Which 


in effect, I humbly conceiye, amounts to this, that a propoſition d- 


= vinely revealed, that cannot be proved by natural reaſon, is leſs ere - 
dible than one that can: which ſeems to me to come very li'tle ſhort 


of this, with due reverence be it ſpoken, that Goo is leis to be belie- 
ved when he affirms a propoſition that cannot be proved by natural rea- 
ſon, than when he propoſes what can be proved by it, The. direct 
= contrary to which is my opinion, though you endeayour to make it 
good by theſe following words , „If the evidence of faith falls ſo. 
much ſhort of that of reaſon, it muſt needs have leſs effect upon 


joe -%et 


i « mens minds, when the ſubſerviency of reaſon is taken away; as. 


lit muſt be when the grcunds of certainty, by reaſon, are vaniſhcd, 
ls it at all probable, that he who finds his reaſon deceive him in 
4 ſuch fundamental points, ſhould have his faith ſtand firm and un- 
moved on the account of revelation ?'”” Than which, I think, there 
are hardly plainer words to be found out to declare, that the credibllity 
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principles on the other ſide? For i 
le credtbiiity of any propoſition divinely revealed, muſt net want of 
& probability, or contrary probability from natural reaſon, quite * a- 
Wey its credibility? Here at Jaſt it muſt. end, if in any one cal 


Y of Gop's teſtimony depends on the natural evidence or probability of 
the things we receive from revelation; riſes and and falls with it: and 
chat the truths of Gop, or the articles of mere faith, loſe ſo much of 


their creazbi/ity, as they want proof from reaſon : which, if true, re- 
velation may come to have no credibility at all. For, if in this preſent, 


caſe, the credibility of this propoſition, The ſeals of men ſhall live for 


ever, revealed in (ſcripture, be leſſened by confeſſing it cannot be de- 
monſtratisely proved from reaſon, though it be allertes to be moſt 
highly probable, muſt not by the ſame rule its credibility dwincle'. 
{away to nothing, if natural reaſon, ſhould not be able to make it cut to 


be ſo much as probable z or ſhould 2 the probability from natura 


mere want of demonſtration /efſers 


the 


E veracity of Gop, and the“ credibility of the truths we receive from 
bim by revelation, be ſubjected to the verdicts of human reaſon, and 
be allowed to receive any acceſſion or diminution from other proofs, or. 
ant of other proofs of its certainty or probability. | 


If this be your Lordſhip's way to promo: e religion, cr defend its ar- 


Second anſwer, | P. 28, ; + P. p. 29. ick 
| tices, 


4 
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extended matter, or exiſtence to any thing that 
hath no extenſion at all, will eonfeſs, chat he is very 
far from 3 knowing what his ſoul is. It is 
a point, which feems to me, to be put out of the 
nnn | reach 


ticles, I know not what argument the greateſt enemies of it could uſe 
more effeQual for the ſubverſion. of thoſe you have undertaken to des 
fend; this being to reſolve all revelation perfectly and purely into na- 
tural reaſon, to bound its credibility by that, and leave no room for faith 
in other things, than what can be accounted for by: natural reaſon 
without revelation. | 5 5 =: | 
Your Lordſhip inſiſts“ much upon it, as if I had contradifted what 
I Had fajd in my Effay , by ſaying, that upon my prineiples it can- 
not be demonftratively proved, that it is an immaterial ſubſtance in 
us that thinks, however probable it be, He that will be at the pains 
to read that chapter of mine, and conſider it, will find, that my buſt. 
nefs there was to ſhew, that it was no harder to coneewe an immate- 
ral than a material fubflance; and that from the ideas of thought, 
and'a power of moving of matter, which we experienced in ourſelves, 
ideas originally not belonging to matter as matter), there was no more 
7 ulty to eonclude there was an immaterial ſubſtanee in us, than 
that we had material parts, Theſe ideas of thinking, and power of 
moving of matter, I, in another place, ſhewed, did demonſtrativeh 
lead us to the certain knowledge of the exiſtence of an immateril 
| thinking being, in whom we have the idea of ſpirit in the ſtricteſt 
ſenſe ; in which ſenſe Talfo applied it to the ſoul, in that twenty-third 
chapter of my effay, the eably conceivable poſſibility, nay great pro- 
babilitr, that the Waking fubſtance in us is immaterial, giving me 
ſufflcient ground for it: in whick ſenſe I ſhall think I may ſafely at- 
tribute it to the thinking ſubſtance in us, till your Lordſhip ſhall have 
hetter proved from my words, that it is impoſſible it ſhould be imma - 
terial. For I only fay, that it is poſſible, i. g. involves no contra- 
dition, that Gov, the omnipotent immaterial ſpirit, ſhould, if he 
pleaſes, give to ſame parcels of matter, difpoſed as he thinks fit, a 
power of thinking and moving: which parcels of matter, fo endued 
With a power of thinking and mo ion, might properly be called ſpirits, 
in contradiſtinction to unthinking matter. In all which, I preſume, 
there is no manner of contradict. on. , 1 
I bave juſtified my uſe of the word ſbirit, in that ſenſe, from the 
authorities of Cicero end Virgil, ap ing the Latin word ſpiritus 
rem whence ſpirit is derived, to the Tout Ts a thinking thing, with- 
Du excluding materiality out cf it, To which your Lordſhip replies |, 
7 That Cicero, in his Tuſculan Queſtians, ſuppoſes the fon! not to 
« be a finer ſort of body, but of a different nature from the bady,- 
* That he calls the body the priſon of the foul.” And fays, Th: 
« a wiſe, man's buſineſs is to draw of his fogl from his body. Ant 
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reach of our knowledge 2 and he who will give 


himſelf leave to conſider freely, and look into the 


dark and intricate part of each hypotheſis, will 
ſcarce find his reaſon able to determine him fixedly 


| then your Lordſhip concludes, as is uſual, with a queſtion, & 1p je 


« poſſihle now to think. ſo great a man looked” on the foul but as a 
« modification of the body, which" muſt be at àn end with life? 447 
No; it is impoſſible that a man of ſo good ſenſe as Tully, when He 
uſes the word corpus.or Body for the groſs abd viſible parts of a mah, 
which he acknowledges-to be mortal, ſhould ok th the ſeul to be 1 abs 


dificatitn of that bedy, in a diſcourſe wherein he was endeavouting to 


perſuade another, that it was immortal. It is to be acknowledge 


that truly great men, ſuch as he was, are not wont ſo manifeſtly to con- 


* 


tradict themſelves, He had therefore no thought concerning them». 
dificaticn of the body of a man in the ciſe : he was not ſuch a ttifter'as to 
examine, whether the modifieation of the body of a man was immor- 
tal, when that body itſelf was mortal: and therefore that Which he 
reports as Diczarchus's opinion, he diſmiſſes in the beginning withont 


any more ado *. But Cicero's was a direct, plain, and fehſible inqui- 
ry, viz, what the ſoul was, to ſee whether from thente he could diſco- 


ver its immoriality? But in all that diſcourſe in his fiſt bock of Tur. 
culan Queſtions, where he lays out ſo much of his feading and reaſoh, 


there is not one ſyllable ſhewing the leaſt thought that the ſoul was an 


immaterial ſubſtance; but many things directly to the contrary. Indeed 

1. He ſhuts out the body, taken in the ſehſe he üſes cofpus ＋ all 
along, fot the ſenf:ble,organical parts of a man; and ds poſitive that it 
is not the ſoul: and body in this ſenſe, taken for the human body, he 
calls the priſon of the I and ſays a wiſe man, inſtancing in Socrates 
and Cato, is glad of a fair opportunity to get out of it. But he no- 


where ſays any ſuch thing of matter he calls not matter in general 
| the priſon of the ſoul, nor talks a word of being ſeparate from it. 


2, He concludes, that the ſoul is not like other things here below, 
made up of a compoſition of the elements f. PAL | 


(2 He excludes e elemedit, eatth and pate, from 


So far he is clear and poſitive : but beyond this he is uncertain ; 
beyond this he could not get. For in ſome places he ſpeaks doubt 
fully, whether the -ſoul be not air, or fire, Anima fir animus 1 ni ſve 
neſcio 4., And therefore he agrees with Panætius, that, if it be all 
elementary, it is, as he calls it, igflammata anima, inflamed dir; and 
for this he gives ſeveral reaſons +, And though he thinks ir to be of 
a peculiar: nature of its own, yet he is ſo far from thinking it imtlate- 
rial, that he ſays *, that the admitting it to te of an aereal or i gneraus 


nature, would not be inconſiſtent with any thing he had ſaid. 
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for, or againſt the ſoul's materiality. Since on alo 
which ſide ſoever he views it, either as an unex- tra 
tended ſubſtance, or as a thinking extended matter; wit 
the difficulty to conceive either, will, whilſt either nei 
| g ; alone 

„That which he ſeems molt to incline to, is, that the foul was net ce to 
.at all elementary, but was of the ſame ſubſtance with the heavens; cc m 

_ . which Ariſtotle, to diſtinguiſh it from the four elements, and tlie c of 
changeable bodies here below, which he ſuppoſed made up of them, ce po 
called guinta eſſentia. That this was Tully's opinion, is plain from te wi 
' theſe words, Ergo animus gui, ut ego dico, divinus eſt, ut Eus i pides ai. T] 
det dicere Deus; et quidem, ff Deus aut anima aut ignis et, idem eff ani. his p 
ms hominis, Nam ut illa natura 7.75 et terra vacat et humore, fic utri- lectec 
1 ee rerum humanus animus eſt expers., Sin autem eft quinta que- re 
dam natura, ab Ariſlotelc inducta; primum bac et deorum eft et animorin, ric 
Hanc nos ſenten iam ſecutt, Eis ipſis verbis in Conſolatione bæc expreſſimus : miſſic 
And then he goes on f to repeat thoſe his own words, which you exact, 
Lordſhip has quoted out of him, wherein he had affirmed, in hi; accou 
treatiſe de Conſclatione, the ſoul not to have its original from the earth, dom, 
or to be mixed or made of any thing earthly ; but had ſaid, Singulari than 
eſt igitur quædam natura et vis ani mi ſejuncta ab bis ufitatis notiſque ni. the w 
turis : whereby, he tells us, he meant nothing but Ariſtotle's in ſenſe 
ee which being unmixed, being that of which the gods and logic: 
 Jouls conſiſted, he calls it di inum cœigſte, and concludes it eternal, it But 
being, as he ſpeaks, ſequnfia ab omni mortali concretione. From which ſoul, 
it is clear, that, in all his inquiry about the ſubſtance of the ſou}, his preſſio 
thoughts went not beyond the four elements, or Ariſtotle's quini ſhew. 
eſentia, to look for it. In all which there is nothing of immate- ſcende 
Tiality, but quite the contrary, ©. e that th 
He was willing to believe, as good and wiſe men have always been, it pen 
that the ſoul was immortal; but for that, it is plain he never thought air: t! 
of its immateriality, but , as the eaſtern people do, who believe the quality 
ſoul to be immortal, but have nevertheleſs no thought, no canception is noul 
of its immateriality. It is remarkable what a very conſiderable ant are noi 
judicious author I ſays in the caſe. No opinion,” ſays he, * has bou; he. 
te bcen ſo univerſally received as that of the immortality of the ſoul; the he: 
c but its immateriality is a truth the knowledge whereof has not 2 pieaſ; 
c ſpread ſo far, And indeed it is extremely difficult to let into the of who 
e mind of a Siamite, the idea of a pure ſpirit. This the miſſionaries, determi 
e who have been longeſt among them, ate poſitive in, All the Wi body: 
„„ Pagans of the eaſt do truly believe, that there remains ſomething in a ho! 
«K of a man after his death, which ſubſiſts independently and ſeparate- that ſuf 
ly from his body. But they give extenſicn ard figure to that which ſeparate 
© remains, and attribute to it all the ſame members, all the ſame It m. 
e ſubſtances, both ſolid and liquid, which your bodies are compoſed in chap; 
of. They only ſuppoſe that the ſouls are of a matter ſubtile enough have th. 
* Cic, Tuſc, cap. 26, + Did. c. 27. *: The 
1 Loubere du reyaume de Siam, tem. i. c. 19. § 4. 1 1b, 
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Chap. 3. Of the extent off human knowledge. 49 
alone is in his thoughts, Kill drive him to che con- 


trary fide. An unfair way which fome men take 


with themſelves; who, becauſe of the unconceivable- 
neſs of ſomething they find in one, throw them- 


ſclres 


ce to eſcape being ſeen or handled. Such were the ſhades and the 
te manes of the Greeks and the Romans. And it is by theſe figures 
te of the fouls, anſwerable to thoſe ot the bodies, het Virgil ſup- 
ce poſe ZEneas knew Palinurus, Dido, and Anchiſes in the other 
« world.” | | | "of | 

This gentleman was not a man that travelled into thoſe parts for 
his plea ure, and to have the opportunity to tell ſtrange ſtories, col- 
lected by chance, when he returned; lait one cho.en on purpoſe 
E he ſeems well choſen for the purpoſe) to inquire into the ſingu- 

rities of S. am. And he has ſo well acquitted himſelf of the com- 
miſſion, which his epiſtle dedicatory tells us he had, to inform bimſelf 
exactly of what was moſt remarkable there, that had we but ſuch an 
account of other countries of the eaſt, as he has given us of this king- 
dom, which he was an envay te, we ſhould be much better acquainted 
than we are, with the manners, notions, and religions of that part of 
the worid, inhabited by civilized nations, who want neither good 
fenſe nor acuteneſs of reaſon, though not caſt into the mould of the 
logic and philo! phy of our ſchools, | 

But to return to Cicero: it is plain, that in his iaquizies abcu: the 
ſoul, his thoughts went not at all beyond matter. This tre ex- 
preſſions that dropt from him in ſeveral places of this book, evidently 
ſhew. For example, that the ſouls of excelle t men and women a- 


ſcended into heaven; of others, that they remained here on-carth *; 


that the ſoul is hot and warms the body: that at its leaving the body 


it penetrates and divides, and breaks through our thick, cloudy, m ft 


air: that it ſtops in the region of fire, and aſcends no farther, the e- 
quality of warmth and weight making that its proper place, where it 
is nouriſhed and ſu tained with the ſame things, wherewith the ſtars 
are nouriſhed and ſuſtained, and that by the convenience of its neigh- 
bou; h. od it ſhall there have a clearer view, and fuller knowledge of 
the heavenly bodies : that the oul alſo from this he ght ſhall have 
a pleaſant and fairer proſpect cf the globe of the earth, he diſpoſition 
of whoſe parts will then lie before it in one view f : that it is hard to 


determine what conformation, ſ ze, and place, the ſont h-s in he 


body: that ic is too ubtile to be ſeen : that it is in the human body as 
in a houſe, or a veſſel, or a receptacle ||. All which are expreſſions 
that ſufficiently evidence, that he who ufed them had not in his mind 
ſeparated materiality from the idea of the ſou!. | py 

It may perhaps be replied, that a great part of this which we find 


in chapter nineteenth, is ſaid upon the principles of thoſe who w. vid 


have the ſoul to be anima irflanmata, inflamed cir, I yrant it. But 


* Tſe, Quceſt. cap. 12. F Cic. Tuſe, cap. 19. i 
1 Ibid, cap, 20. Did. cap. 22, 1 | f . 
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"ſelves violently into the contrary hypotheſis, though 
altogether as unintelligible to an unbiaſſed under. 
: ſtanding. This ſerves not only to ſhew the weak- 
meſs and ſcantineſs of our knowledge, but the in- 

| : | _ fgnificant 


it is alſo to be obſerved, that in this nineteenth, and the two ſol- 3 
tJowing chapters, he does not only not deny, but even admits, that's 
| 6 we | it » qua 


material a thing as inflamed air may think, | 


. eve. the ſou! immortal, but when he ſought in the nature of the ſoul 
-Itſelf ſomething to eſtabliſh this his belief into a certainty of it, he 
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found himſe.f at a loſs. He confeſſed he knew not what the ſoul 8 eit, ob 
was; but the not knowing what it was, he argues &, was no feafon (ic 


to conclude it was not. And thereupon he proc: eds to the repetition 
. of what he had faid in his fixth book, de Republica, concerning the 
foul. The argument, which, borrowed from Piato, he there makes 
. ©, Uſe of, if it have any force in it, not only proves the ſoul to be im- 
mortal, but more than, I think, your Lordſhip will allow to be true; 
for it proves it to be eternal, and without beginning, as well as with- 


1 
when t! 
he is re 
wers f, 
de ali, 


in rebus; 


out end; negae rata certa eft, et æterna ef, ſays he. | 5 ; v0 15 a 
Indeed from the faculties of the ſoul he concludes right, that iti: en | 
of /iyine origina'; but as to the ſubſtance of the ſoul, he at the end WR een ann, 
. of this-diſcourſe concerning its faculties F, as well as at the beginning 9 9 
of it 2, is not aſhamed to own his ignorance, what it is; Anima t wins 
. aramus, igniſue, nefeio 5 neo me pudet ut iftos, fateri neſcire quod neſcian, 2M 7 2 
Filud, ſi ulla alia de re obſcura affirmare poſſum, ſrve anima, ſive ignis ſit ani- ae. ba. 
mus, eum jurarem efſe divinum ||. So that ail the certainty he could 4 LCA 
attain to about the ſoul, was, that he was confident there was ſome - 705 of 1 : 
thing divine in it, i. e. there were faculties in the ſou] that could not „ f 
age" bs ligli, 
re ſult from the natu:e of matter, but muſt have their original from » Wi 441 
divine power; but yet thoſe qualities, as divine as they were, he acknow- We e 
ledged, might be placed in breath or fire, which I think your Lordſip WW... 
aged, : | 8 the reve; 
will not deny to be material ſubſtances, So that all thoſe divine qua- ir they f 


lities, which he ſo much and ſo juſtly extols in the ſoul, led him not, 
as appears, ſo much as to any the leaſt thought of immateriality. This 
is demonſtration, that he built them not upon an excluſion of materi- 
..ality out of the ſoul; for he avowedly-profeſies he dees not know, but 
breath, or fire, might be this thinking thing in-us : and in all his con- 
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. fiderations about the ſubſtance of the ſoul ĩtſelf, heſtuck in air or fire, o e. hr 
Ariſtotle's guinta efſentia z for beyond thoſe, it is evident, he went not, vhich. t 
But with all his proofs out of Plato, to whoſe authority he dcfers . 15 


A , f , yet, 
40 much, with all the arguments his vaſt reading and great parts could © peruſal o 


' furniſh him with for the immortality of the ſoul, he was ſo little ſa- ? 


tisfied, ſo far from being certain, ſo far from any thovght that he had, Y ares 
or could prove it, that he over and over again profeiles his ignorance From 
and doubt of it. In the beginning he enumerates the ſeveral opinions . 5 Abr. 
zof the philoſophers, which he haJ well ſtudied, about it: and then ful . ebe hu 
# Cc, 


* Cir, Tuſe, cap, 2. + Ibid. c. 25. 7 Bid. c. 22. || Bid. 4 25 


2 


15 


cap. 3. Of the extent of human Tnotuledge. 5. 


der. WHgnificant triumph of ſuch ſort of argumeats,. 

cak. which, drawn from our own views, may fatisfy us 

e in. that we can find no certainty on one fide of the 

cant queſtion; but do not at all thereby help us to truth, 

„ e ö 

chatlo orf uncertainty, ſays, Harum ſententiarum gue vera fir, Deus aliquis vide- } 
| it, que veriſimillima magna gquæſtio x. And towards the Jatter end, ö 

is . FT having gone them all over again, and one after another examined them, j 

he for! le profeſſes himſelf ſtill at a loſs, not knowing on which to pitch, nor a 

K. 1. what to determine. Mentis ac ies, ſays he, ſcipſam intuens nonnunguam hebe - 1 

2 - ſeit, ob eamque cauſam rontemplandi diligentiam on:iitimus. Traque dubitans, k 


' teafon BY © enſpetfans, baſitans multa adverſa, revertens tanguam: in rate in mait 
etition ! i nefira webicur oratio Fo And to conclude this aignment, , 


ing the © when the perſon he introduces as diſcourſing with him, tells bim ö 
makes he is reſolved to keep firm to the belief of immortality, Tully an- 5 
be im - A g ſwers 7 Laudo id e et fi nihil animi y conf lere : MoVemur enim f 
e true; F. "Py alqus MAE concluje, lavamu „ Mutamujque ſententtam clarioribus etiam 5 
« with. * ebus; in bis &ft erim aligua obſcuritas, 3 | 
| = So unmoy-able js that truth delivered by the Spirit of truth, that 8 
pat it i: though the light of na ure gave ſome obſcure glimmering, ſome un- 3 
the end Certain hopes of a future fate ; yet human reaſon could attaiia to no- : 
ginning WT cearneſs, no certeinty about it, but that it was IEsus Cua1isT alone 
nina fi W who had breugbt life and immortality to light, thrugh the goſpel ||. Though x f 
32 ve are now told; that to own the Inability of natural reaſon to bring | 
s fit ani- > i amertalicy 0; lights or, which paſſes for the ſame, to own principles Y 
e couls vpon which the immateriality of the ſoul (and, as it is urged, conſe- ö 
s ſome. Pans its immortality), cannot be demonſtratively proved, does 15 the | | 
ould not belief of this article of revelation, which JESus CarisT alone bas brought- 


hom * /ight, and which conſeque itly the leripture aſſures us is eſtabliſhed 

know. HO ß walls, Hot. porbaye Hae - 

Lordſkip ſeemed ſtrange, from thoſe who are juſtly complained of for lighting 
VE revelation of the goſpel, and therefore would nat bz much regarded, 


4 * Y if they ſhould contradict fo plain a text of ſcripture, in favour of their 
ty. This 1 al-ſuſficient reaſon : but what uſe the Promote fs of ſcepticiſm and inſide- 
7 ateri- 295 in an age fo much ſuſpected by your Lordſhip, may make of what 
10 bet Y comes from ond of your great authority and learning, may deterve your 
its 006. 5 conſideration, 9 | 8 1 
or fire, ot And thus, my Lord, I hope, I have ſatisfied you concerning Ci- 


27 = ©-rv's opinion about the ſoul, in his firſt book of 'Tuſculan Queſtions z 
gh _ I which, thougn L eaſily believe, as your Lordſhip ſays, you are no ftranger 
ves e, yer, I bumbly conceive, you have not ſhewn (and upon a careful 
555 le f 3 peruſal of th&treatife again, I think I may boldly ſay you cannot ſhew) 
| 5 * one word in it, that cxpreſſes any thing like a notion in Tully of the 
t ne nac foul's immateriality, or its being an immaterial ſubſtance. 
Ignorance Bl From what you bring out of Virgil your Lordſhip concludes 4, That 
n 5 e no more than Cicero docs me any kindneſs in this matter, being both aſſerters 
| then fu elbe ſoul's immortality, My Loos, were not the queſtion of the ſoul's 
id. c. 23. #* (ic, Tuſe, cap. 11, Did. c. 30. 1 Lid. c. 82. | 
4 0 . 15 i. 10. 4 Fit anfever, p. 62. 63. 
| | T3 immateriality, 


_ 


/ 
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dy running into the oppoſite opinion, which, on ex- 
amination, will be found clogged with equal diffi- 
culties. For what ſafety, what advantage to any 
one is it, for the avoiding the {reming a ford 

8 i An 0 


immater jality, according to cuſtom, changed here into that of its im- 
mortality, which Fam no leſs an afferter of than either of them; Ci- 
cero and Virgil, do me all the line neſ I defired of them in this matter; 
and that was to ſhew, that they attributed the word fpirirus to the jou! 
of man, without any thought of its immateriality; and this the verſes 
you yourſelf bring out of Virgil ®, e oy 
Et cum frigida mors anime feduxerit arts, 
Omnibus umbra lecis adero, dabis improbe f nas, | 
confirm, as we. | as thoſe I quoted out of his fixth book; and for this 
Monſieur de la Loubere ſhail be my witne's in he words above ſet 
down out of him; where he ſhews, that there be thoſe amongſt the 
 Heathens of our days, as well as Virgil and others amongſt the ancient 
Greeks and Romans, who thought the ſculs or ghoſts of men departed, 
did not die with the body, without thinking them to be perfectly im- 
material; the latter being much more incomprehenſible o them than 
the fo mer. And what Virgil's notion of the ſon] is, and that corpus, 
when put in contradiſtinction to the foul, ſignifies nothing, but ihe 
gro's tenement of fleſh. an: bones, is evident from this verſe of his 
 L£Enerd, vi. line 293. where he calls the ſouls which yet were viſible, 
—— = Tenues fine corpore vitas. | ; 
'  Ycur Lordſhip's anſwer concerning what is ſaid Eccleſ. xiji.: turns 
wholly upon Solomon's taking the ſoul to be immortal, which was not 
what I queſtioned : all that I quoted that place for, was to ſhew, that 
Jpiric in Ecgliſh might prop-+3v ! applied to the ſou}, without any no- 
tion of its im materialiiy, as MN was by Solomon, which whether he 
thought the ſouls cr men to be immaterial, does little appear in that 
paſſige, where he ſpeaks of the ſouls of men and beaſts together, as he 
dees. Bu: farther, whit I contended for, is evident from that place, 
in that the word /i it is there applied by vur tranſlators, to the ſouls 
of beaſts, which your Le:dſhip, I] think, docs not rank amongſt the 
immaterial, and c:n{equertiy immortal ſpirizs, though they have ſenſe 
and ſ,ortanecus motion. f | 
Bui you ſay f, If the ſcul be not of itſelf a free-thirking ſubſlance, you 
do not ſee wohat foundation there is in nature for a day of j adgment. Ab). 
Though the Heathen world did not of of, ner de to this day, fee a foun- 
dation in nature for a day of jucgment ; yet in revelatiun, if that will ſa- 
tisfy your Lordſhip, eve: j one may ſee a foundation for a day. of judgment, 
becauſe Gon has poſitively declared it; though Gap has not, by that 
revelation, taught us, what the ſubſtance of the ſoul is; nor bas any 
where ſaid, that the foul of i elf i: a fiee agent. Whatſoever any crea- 
ted ſubſtance is, it is not of t:ſelf, but is by the good'pleaſnre of its 
Creator: whatever degrees of perfection it has, it has from the boun- 
tiful hand of its Maker, For it is true in a natural, as well as a ſpi- 
* AEncid iv, 38s, f Firſt anſ. p. 64. 6s, I Fi ans. p. 25 
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Chap 3. Of the extent of human knowledge, 57: 


and, to him, unſurmountable rubs he meets with 


which is built on fomething altogether as inexpli- - 


cable, and as far remote from his comprehenſion? 


ritual ſenſe, what St Paul ſay 
| think anything as of ourſelves, bat our ſuſfsciency is of God, 


It: 


s *, Not tha! 208 are ſufficient of eurſelves 5 


But your Lordſhip, as 1 gueſs, by your following words, would ar- 
gue, that a material ſubſta ace cannot be a free agent; whereby, I ſup- - 
paſe, you only mean, that you cannot ſee or conceive how a ſolid ſub- 
ance ſhould begin, ſtop, or change its own. motion, To which give 
me leave to anſwer, that when you can make it conceivable, how any 
created, finite, dependent ſubſtance can move itſelf, or alter or fiop its - 
own motion, which it muſt to be a free agent; I ſuppole you will find 
it no harder for God to beſtow this power on a ſolid, than an unſolid 
created ſubſtance. Tully, in the place above quoted F, could not con- 
ceive this power to be in any thing, but what was from eternity; Cue: 


tateat igitur ęternum id eſſe 


uod ſeipſum moveat, quis eff 


cnimis efſe tributam neget ? But though you cannot ſee f 
{abttance, ſolid or not ſolid, can be a free agent, (pardon me, my 
Lord, if I put in both, till your Lordſhip pleaſe to explain it of either, 
3nd ſhew the manner how either of them can, of itſelf, 
any thing elſe), yet I do not thiak, you will fo far deny men to be free 
agents, from the difficulty there is to fee how they are free agents, as 
© doubt whether there be foundation enzugh for à day of judgment. 


It is not for me to judge how far your Lord 


ui anc naturam 
ow any.created 


move itſelf or 


p's. ſpeculations 


each: but finding in myſelf nothing to be truer than what the wiſe 
Solomon tells me 1, As thou krnoeſt- not cobat is the way of the ſpirit, 
nor how the bones do grow in the womb of her that is with child ; even ſo 
thru knexweſt not the works of God who maketh all things, 
ceive and rejoiee in the light:of revelation, which ſets me at reſt in 
many things; the manner whereof my poor rea on can by no means. 
make out to me: omnipatency, I know, can do any thing that con- 
tains in it no contradiction ; ſo that I readily believe whatever God 
has declared, though my reaſon find difficu:ties in it, which it caanot 


maſter, 


As in the preſent caſe, Gop having revealed 


I gratefully re- 


that there ſhall 


be a day of judgment, I think that foundation enough to concluce men 
. . . < by . 1 
are free enough to be m. de anſwerable for their actions, and to receive 
according to what they have done, though, how man is a fe ag ent, 
ſurpaſs my explication- or comprehenſion, | | * 
In anſwer to the place I brough. out of St Luke ||, your Lordſhip - 
alks 4, Whether, from thi fe words of our Savivur, i Hlliæus, that a 185 
rit is only an appearance. I arſever, no; nor do I know who drew ſuch 


an.inference from them: but it follows, that in ofpariticr,s there ia 


lomething that appears, and that that which appears is not wholly im- 
material ; and yet this was properly called u, and was often looked 


vpog, by thoſe who called it ve in Greek, and now call it. ſpirit ing 
* 2 Cr. Ul. 5, 


i Cap, xxi v. Ter. 39. a 


+ Juſc. Rue. lib. i. cap 247 


+ Firft anſarer, p. 67. 
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5 Of the extont of human 4nowledge. Book IV. 


Ht is paſt controverſy, that we have in us ſomething 


principles, be demarflrated, that the 


* 


that thinks; our very doubts about what it is, con- 
firm the certainty of its being, though we muſt 
content ourſelves in the ignorance of what kind of 
being it is: and it is as vain to go about to be 


ſceptical in this, as it is unreaſonable in moſt other 
| caſes to be poſitive againſt the being of any thing, 
becauſe we cannot comprehend its nature. 


For [ 
would fain know what ſubſtance exiſts that has not 


fomething in it, which manifeftly baffles our under- 


ſtandings, Other ſpirits, who ſee and know the 
nature and mward conſtitution of things, how 
much muſt they exceed us in knowledge? To 
which if we add larger comprehenfion, which en- 
ables them at one glance to ſee the connection and 


agreement of very many ideas, and readily ſupplics 


to them the intermediate proofs, which we, by 
ſingle and ſle w fteps, and long poring in the dark, 


hardly at laſt find 'out, and are often ready to for- 
get one before we have hunted out another; we 


may gueſs at ſome part of the happineſs of ſupe- 
riour ranks of ſpirits, who have a quicker and 
more penetrating ſight, as well as a larger field of 


knowledge. But to return to the argument in 
hand: our knowledge, I ſay, is not only limited 


to the paucity and imperfections of the ideas we 
have, and which we employ it about, but even 


Engliſh, to be the gh ſt or ſoul of one departed, which I humbly con- 

ceive juſt. fies my uſe of the word ſpirit for a thinking voluntary agent, 
whether material or immaterial, Ds CT. A 

Your Lordſhip ſays “, That I grant, * that it cannot, upon theſe 

Firiteal fubflance in us is imn.aterial: 

from whence you conclude, That then my grounds of certainty, from ideas, 

are plainly given up, This being a way of arguing that you often make 


uſe of, I have often had occaſion to conſider it, and cannot, after all, 


ſee the force of this argument. TI acknowledge, that this or that pro- 


poſition cannot, upon my, principles, be demonſtrated; ergo, I grant 
this propoſition to be falſe, That certainty conſiſts in the perception of 


the agreement or diſagree ment of ideas. For that is my ground of cer- 
tainty, and till that be given up, y grounds , certgirity are net given up. 

* Firft anſwer, p. 63. 
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7. 3. 0 che cle of human kruublche. 
3 »mes ſhort of that too: but how far 3 it reaches, a 


Wubſtances, 


6 - 


$ NOW inquire. | 
$7. The affirmations or negations we make 


Wacerning the ideas we have, may, as I have be- 
Pre intimated in general, be reduced to theſe four 
rts, viz. identity, co- exiſtence, relation, and real. 
Fiſtence. I ſhall examine how far our knowledge 
tends in each of theſe. 


$8. Firſt, às to identity and diverſity, in this way, 


If the agreement or diſagreement of our ideas, our 
Intuitive knowledge is as far extended as our ideas 
emſelves: and there can be no idea in the mind, 
hich it does not preſently, by an intuitive B 
edge, perceive to be what it is. and to be different 
rom any other. 
99. Secondly, As to the l ſort; which i is the 
Wecreement or diſagreement of our ideas in co-exiſt- 
Unce; in this our knowledge is very ſhort, though 


this conſiſts. the greateſt and moſt material part 


pf our knowledge concerning ſubſtances. For our 
Idcas of the ſpecies of ſubſtances, being, as I have 
Whewed, nothing but certain collections of ſimple 
Ideas united in one ſubject, and fo co-exiſting to- 
ether: v. g. our idea of flame is a body hot, lu- 
Wninous, and moving upwards z of gold, a body 
heavy to a certain degree, yellow, malleable, and 
Fufible: theſe, or ſome ſuch complex ideas as theſe 
Wn mens minds, do theſc two names of the different 
; flame and gold, ſtand for. When we 
would know any thing farther concerning theſe, 


Wor any other ſort of ſubſtances, what do we in- 


guire but what Other qualities, Or powers, theſe 
F ubſtances have, or have not? Which is nothing 
elſe but to know, what other ſimple ideas do, or 


do not co-exiſt with*thoſe that make up that com- 


; Plex idea? 

| I 10. This, how weighty and confidemble a part 
Pocver of human ſcience, is yet very narrow, and 
{carce any at all, The reaſon whereof i is, that the 


fimple 
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ſtmple ideas, whereof our complex ideas of ſub. en! 
ſtances are made up, are, for the moſt part, ſuch em e 
as carry with them, in their own nature, no viſib : 1 
neceſſary connection, or inconſiſtency with any other ¶othe 
ſimple ideas, whoſe co-exiſtence with them ve if bod. 
would inform ourſelves about. 1 . able 
911. The ideas, that our complex ones of ſtub. Pens £ 


ſtances are made up of, and about which our know. et bei 


ledge, concerning ſubſtances, is moſt employed, are Peſe 


thoſe of their ſecondary qualities ; which depending Fons t! 


all, as has been ſhewn, upon the primary qualitie er be 


of their minute and inſenſible parts; or if not up- f es 
on them, upon ſomething yet more remote from HA 
our comprehenſion, it is impoſſible we ſhould know, WR mot 
which have a neceſſary union or inconſiſtency one Ab 
with another: for not knowing the root they ſpring e 
from, not knowing what ſize, figure, and texture of & Jon 
parts they are, on which depend and from which e 
reſult thoſe qualities which make our complex ide WR” 755 
of gold, it is impoſſible we ſhould know what other 8 0 5 
qualities reſult from, or are incompatible with the wy * 
ſame conſtitution of the inſenſible parts of gold; on 
and fo conſequently muſt always co-exiſt with that q 3 
complex idea we have of it, or elſe are inconſiſtent » 7 
with it. A fx, de e 
9 12. Beſides this ignorance of the primary qua 0 | 
lities of the inſenſible parts of bodies, on which WE 4 5 
depend all their ſecondary qualities, there is yet an- We ali 
other and more incurable part of ignorance, which Lay 
ſets us more remote from a certain knowledge of the WF 
co-exiſtence or inco-exiſtence, if I may ſo ſay, of i 880 
different ideas in the ſame ſubject; and that is, tha WF, 
there is no diſcoverable connection between any i comp! 
condary quality, and thoſe primary qualities that t it 20 
„%% 3 q tained 
% 1.4. hat the fize, figure, and motion of on: Wi .. Fw 
body thould cauſe a change in the ſize, figure, au Know! 
motion of another body, is not beyond our con: farthe 
ception: the ſeparation of the parts of one bod, Bl 
1 "0 | upon 


be 


, e. 07 che extent of human bnawledge. 55 


F ſub. oa the intrufion of another; and the change 
„ Tuch 3 po i to MPO, Aron 12 pulſe ; theſe, and the 
vifibe e. ſeem to us to have ſome connection one with 
„othe: other. And if we knew theſe primary qualities 
m wt F bodies we might have reaſon to hope, we might 

able tô know a great deal more of theſe opera- 
T ſi. {ons 95. Wen ae pan another; but our minds 
know. Fot being able to diſcover any connection betwixt 


"bcc prim.: talities of bodies, and the ſenſa- 
ed, ar; ese primary qualities of bodies, and th 


-ndin ! ions that are produced in us by them, we can ne- 
2alitic er be able to eſtabliſh certain and undoubted rules, 
ot vy Pf the conſequence or co-exiſtence of any ſecondary 
from qualitics, though we could diſcover the ſize, figure, 
knoy. pr motion of thoſe inviſible parts, which immediate- 
7 95 y produce them. We are ſo far from knowing 
r rhat figure, fize, or motion of parts produce à 
ture of 
Which 
>X 1dea 
t Other 
th the 
gold; 
th that 
Iſiſtent 


or motion of any particles, can poſſibly produce in 
Jus the idea of any colour, taſte, or ſound whatſo- 


the one and the other. . | 

K $ 14. In vain therefore ſhall we endeavour to 
diſcover by our ideas, (the only true way of certain 
Wand univerſal knowledge), what other ideas are to 


va be found conſtantly joined with that of our complex 


which 
yet an- 
which 
of the 
ſay, of 
is, that 
any fe 
that it 


real conſtitution of the minute parts on which their 


could we diſcover any neceſſary connection between 
them, and any of the ſecondary qualities: which 


know their neceſſary co-exiſtence, So that let our 


it will, we can hardly, from the ſimple ideas con- 
of one 
e, aud 
r con- 
body, 
upob 


_ exiſtence of any other quality whatſoever, Our 
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the 


Fellow colour, a ſweet taſte, or a ſharp ſound, that 
ve can by no means conceive how any fize, figure, 


ever; there is no conceivable connection betwixt 


idea of any ſubſtance ; fince we neither know the 


qualities do depend; nor, did we know them, 


* <>. . . 
r 


is neceſſary to be done, before we can certainly 
complex idea of any ſpecies of ſubſtances be what 
tained in it, certainly determine the neceſſary co- 


knowledge in all theſe inquiries, reaches very little 
farther chan our experience. Indeed ſome few of 
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the primary qualities have a neceſſary dependence, fort; 
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neceffarily ſuppoſes extenſion; receiving or commu. 
nicating motion by impulſe, ſuppoſes Slidir 7* But 
though thefe, and perhaps ſome others of our i- 
deas have, yet there are ſo few of them, that have 
4 viſible connection one with another, that we can, 
by intuition or demonſtration, diſcover the co exl. 
ſtence of very few of the qualities are to be found- 
united in ſubſtances : and we are left only to the 
aſſiſtance of our ſenſes, to make known to us what: 
qualities they contain. For of all the qualities that 
are co-exiſtent in any ſubject, without · this depend- 


WE reſent. in any ſubject,. excludes all other of that 
e . e; 


ence and evident connection of their- ideas one with W 2 the 
: ano:her, 'we cannot know certainly any two to co-- Babi 
exiſt any farther, than experience, by our ſenſes, I figur 

informs us. Thus though we fee the yellow - 
lour, and upon trial find the weight, malleableneſs chan 
füͤſibility, and fixedneſs, that are united in a piece make 
of gold; yet becauſe no one of theſe ideas has any 15.99 
evident dependence, or neceſſary connection with i 160 
the other, we cannot certainly know, that where muck 
any four of theſe are, the fifth will be there alſo, g CAL 
how highly probable ſoever it may be: becauſe the | and | 
higheſt probability amounts. not to certainty ; with- | COMM 
out which there can be no true knowledge. For this makt 
co-exiſtence can be no farther known, than it is 59 
perceived; and it cannot be percei ed but either in cond 
particular. ſubjects, by the obſervation of our. ſenſes, LY 
or in general, by the neceſſary connection of the i- but 1 
deas.themfelves. n | | their 
FS 15.. As. to incompatibiſity or repugnaney to co- exi. en 
ſtence, we may know, that any A an have of mint 
; cach ſort of primary qualities, but one particular at hype 
once, vg. each particular extenſion, figure, num- 1 8 
ber of. Parts,” motion excludes all other of each dies 
| Kind. The like alſo is certain of all ſenſible ideas or 
peculiar.to each ſenſe ; for whatever of each kind TY 
0 
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bort; > v. 2. no one ſubject can have two ſmells, or 


1 E.wo colours at the ſame time. To this, perhaps, 
i will be -faid, has not an opal, or an infuſion of 


lig um nepbriticum, two colours at the ſame time? 
"To which I anſwer, that theſe bodies, to eyes dif- 


eerently placed, may at the ſame time afford differ- 
ent colours: but I take liberty alſo to ſay, that, to 


eyes differently placed, it is different parts of the 


object that reflect the particles of light: and there- 


FL it is not the ſame part of the object, and ſo not 


E the very ſame ſubject, which at the ſame time ap- 


ears both yellow and azure. For it is as impoſ- 


I ible that the very ſame particle of any body, ſhould, 
at the ſame time, differently modify or reflect the 
& rays of light, as that it ſhould have two different 
figures and textures at the ſame time. 


§ 16. But as to the powers of ſubſtances to 
change the ſenſible. qualities of other bodies, which 


make a great part of our inquiries about them, and 


is no inconſiderable branch of our knowledge; 1 


doubt, as to theſe, whether our knowledge reaches 
much farther than our experience; or whether we 
can come to the diſcovery of moſt. of theſe powers, 
| and be certain that they are in any ſubject by the 
connection with any of thoſe ideas, which to us 


make its eſſence. Becauſe the active and paſſive 


powers of bodies, and their ways of operating, 


conſiſting in a texture and motion of parts, which 


| we cannot, by any means, come to diſcover : it is 


but in very few caſes, we can be able to perceive 
their dependence on, or repugnance to any of thoſe 
ideas, which make our complex one of that ſort of 
things. I have here inſtanced in che corpuſcularian 
hypotheſis, as that which is thought to go fartheſt 
in an intelligible explication of the qualities of bo- 
dies; and, | fear, the weakneſs of human under- 
ftanding i is ſcarce able to ſubſtitute another, which 
will afford us a fuller and clearer diſcovery of the 
neceſſary connection, and co- exiſtence of the 

Powers, 


Go Of the extent of human knowldge. Book IV. 
it is not my buſineſs to determine), our knowledg: 


which, in the prefent ſtate of philoſophy, 1 think, | 


be able to carry our general knowledge (I ſay no 


more improved. We find the advantages ſom: 


cially the philoſophers by fire, who pretend to it, 


powers, which are to be obſerved united in ſever : : 
ſorts of them. This at leaſt is certain, that Which. 
ever hypothefis be cleareſt and trueſt, (ft of tha 


concerning corporeal fubſtances, will be very lit | 
advanced by any of them, till we are made to ſe: 
what qualities and powers of bodies have a nece\. | i 
ſary connection or repugnancy one with another, {MT i 


we know but to a very ſmall degtee.: and, I doubt, 
whether with thofe faculties we have, we ſhall cv 


particular experience) in this part much farthe;, 
xperjence is that Which, in this part, we mult We 
depend on. And it were to be wiſhed, that it were i 


mens generous pains have this way brought to the 
ſock of natural knowledge. And if others, eſpe- 


had been To wary in rheir obſervations, and fincerc 
in their reports, as thoſe who call themſelves phi- 
loſophers ovght to have been; our acquaintance 
with the bodies here abour us, and our infight into led 
their powers and operations, had been yet much parts 
greater. „„ | . 

| 8 17. If we are at a loſs in reſpect of the power: Oppo 
and oprrations of bodies, I think it is eaſy to con. 65 
clude, we are much more in the dark in reference WW g00d 
to ſpirits ; whereof we naturally have no ideas, but and 


hat we draw from that of our own, by reflecting ſelve, 


on the operations of our own fouls within us, 3s as ar 
far as they can come within our obſervation. But derec 


how inconſiderable a rank the ſpirits that inhabit duty 


our bodies, hold amongſt thoſe various, and pol- amor 


ſibly innamerable, kinds of nobler beings ; and hov wher 
far ſhort they come of the endowments and perfec- WW tons 
tions of cherubims and ſeraphims, and infinite forts thoſe 
of ſpirits above us, is what, by a tranſient hint, in wron 
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to ſe our knowledge, ſo it is hard to determine how tar 
necd. it may extend: becauſe the advances that are made 
other; in this part of knowledge, depending on our ſaga- 
think, city, in finding intermediate ideas, that may ſhew 
doubt che relations and habitudes of ideas, whoſe co exi- 
Il eve ſtence is not confidered, it is a hard matter to tell, 
ay n! when we are at an end of ſuch diſcoveries; and 
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another place; I have offered to my reader's conſi-. 
F 18. As to the third ſort of our knowledge, viz. 


any other relation ; this, as it is the largeſt field of 


when reaſon has all the helps it is capable of, for 
the finding of proofs, or examining the agreement 


ignorant of algebra, cannot imagine the wonders in 
this kind are to be done by it; and what farther im- 
provements and helps, advantageous to other parts 
of knowledge, the ſagacious mind of man may yet 
find out, it is not eaſy to determine. This at leaſt 


ledge; and that other, and perhaps more uſeful 
parts of contemplation, would afford us certainty, 


oppoſe or menace ſuch endeavours 
Ihe idea of a ſupreme eing. infinite in power, 


| goodneſs, and wiſdom, whoſe Work mal. ſhip we are, 


and on whom we depend; and the idea of our- 
ſelves, as und-rſtanding rational beings, being ſuch 
as are clear in us, would, I ſuppoſe, it duiy cor.fi- 


dered and purſued, afford ſuch foundations of our 
duty and rules of action, as might place morality 
amongſt the ſciences capable of demonſtration : 
wherein I doubt not, but from ſelf evident propoſi- 
| tions, by neceſſary conſequences, as inconteſtable as 


thoſe in mathematics, the meaſures of right and 
wrong might be made out, to any one that will ap- 
ply himſelf wich the ſame indifferency and attention 

Vor. III. 5 7" 


the agreement or diſagreement of any of our ideas in 


or diſagreement of remote ideas. They that are 


I bel eve, that the ideas of quantity are not choſe 
alone that are capable of demonſtration and know- 


if vices, paſſions, and domineering intereſt did not 
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to the one, as he does to the other of theſe ſciences, 
The relation of other modes may certainly be per- 
ceived, as well as thoſe of number and extenſion: 


and 1 cannot ſee why they ſhould hot alſo be'capa- 
| {ble of demonſtration, if due methods were thought 


on to examine, or purſue their agreement or diſa- 
greement. here there is no. property, there is no in- 
Juſtice, is a propoſition as certain as any demonſtra- 
tion in Euclid : for the idea of property being a 
right to any nga and the idea to which the name 
injuſtice is given, being the invaſion. or violation of 
that right; it is evident, chat thoſe ideas being thus 


can as certainly know this propoſition to be true, as 


that a triangle has. three angles equal to. two right 


ones. Again, No government allows, abſolute liberty : 


. the idea of government being the eſtabliſhment of ſo- 
1 ciety upon certain rules or laws, which require con- 


q formity ta them; and the idea of abſolute liberiy be- 
ing for any one to do whatever he pleaſes; I am as 


fition, as of any in the mathematics. 
$ 19. That which in this reſpe& has given the 


thought more capable of certainty and demonſtra- 
tion, is | "0 „ 

Firſt, That they can be ſet down and repreſented 
by ſenſible marks, which have a greater and nearer 


whatſoever. Diagrams drawn on paper are copies 


certainty that words carry in their ſignifieation. An 


E r 
. 


to the view, and cannot be miſtaken : it remains 
unchangeable, and may at leiſure be confidered and 


| examined, and the demonſtration be reviſed, and 


all the parts of it may be gone over more than once, 
without any danger of the leaſt change in the ideas, 
is cannot be thus done in moral ideas; we have 


eſtabliſhed, and theſe names annexed to them, I 


capable of being certain of the truth of this propo- 


advantage to the ideas of quantity, and made them 


correſpondence with them than any. words or ſounds 
of the ideas in the mind, and not liable to the un- 


angle, circle, or ſquare, drawn in lines, lies open 


no 
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no ſenſible marks that reſemble them, whereby we 
can ſet them down; we have nothing but words to 


expreſs them by; which though, when written, 
they remain the ſame, yet the ideas they ſtand for, 


may change in the ſame man; and it is very ſeldom, | 


that they are not different in different. perſons. . 


Secondly, Another thing that makes. the greater 


difficulty in ethics, is, that moral ideas are com- 


monly more complex than thoſe of the figures or- 


dinarily conſidered in mathematics. From whence 


theſe two inconveniencies follow. 1. That their 


names are of more uncertain ſignification, the pre- 
ciſe collection of ſimple ideas they ſtand for not be- 


ing ſo eaſily agreed on, and fo the ſign that is uſed 
for them in communication always, and in thinking 


often, does not ſteadily carry with it the fame idea. 


Upon which the ſame diſorder, confuſion, and er- 


rour follows, as would if a man, going to demon- 
ſtrate ſometbing of an heptagon, ſhould, in the di- 
agram he took to do it, leave out one of the angles, 
or by overſight make the figure with one angle more 


than the name ordinarily imported, or he intended 


it mould, when at firft he thought of his demon- 


ſtration. This often happens, and is hardly avoid- 
able in very complex moral ideas, where the ſame 
name being retained, one angle, 1. e. one ſimple 


idea is left out or put in, in the complex one, ſtill 


called by the fame. name, more at one time than 


another. 2. From the complexedneſs of theſe mo- 


ral ideas there follows another inconvenience, viz. 


that the mind cannot cafily.retain thoſe preciſe com- 


binations, ſo exactly and perfectly, as is neceſſary: 


in the examination of the habitudes and correſpon- 


dencies, agreements or diſagreements of ſeveral of 


them one with another; eſpecially where it is to be 


judged of by long deductions, and the intervention 


ef ſeveral other complex ideas, to ſhew the agree- 
ment or difagreement of two remote ones. 


The great help againſt this, which mathemati- 
2 cCians 


A 


; that 


wa. 
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64 Of the extent of human knowledge. Book IV. 9 har 
cians find in diagrams and figures, which remain hat! 
unalterable in their. draughts, is very apparent, and Mr ſo: 
the memory would often have great difficulty other. Wo rer 
wiſe to retain them ſo exactly, whilſt the mind went tell. 
over the parts of them, ſtep by ftep, to examine ſame 
their ſeveral correſpondencies: and though in caſt. ſearcl 
ing up a long ſum, either in addition, multiplica- they 
tion, or diviſion, every part be only a progrefſion one 1 
of the mind, taking a view of its own ideas, and FW quenc 
conſidering their agreement or diſagreement ; and come 
the. reſolution of the queſtion be nothing but the mon! 
reſult of the whole, made up of fuch particulars, * 80 
whereof the mind has a clear perception; yet with - power 
out ſetting down the ſeveral parts by marks, whoſe {MY nions 
preciſe ſignifications are known, and by marks that to m. 
laſt and remain in view when the memory had let cover 
them go, it would be almoſt impoſſible to carry ſo to the 
many different ideas in mind, without confound- forme 
ing, or letting flip ſome parts of the reckoning, a lie. 
and thereby making all our reaſonings about it tion e 
uſeleſs. In which caſe, the ciphers or marks help boſon 
not the mind at all to perceive the agreement of any that } 
two or more numbers, their equalities or propor- his b 
tions: that the mind has only by intuition of its partie 
own ideas of the numbers themfelves, But the nu- throat 
merical characters are helps to the memory, to re- ¶ out p- 
cord and retain the ſeveral ideas about which the hood, 
demonſtration is made, whereby a man may know Wt world 
how far his intuitive kn&wledge, in ſurveying ſeve- Wt impro 
ral of the particulars, has proceeded ; that fo he greate 
may, without confuſion, go on to what is yet un- icienc 
known, and, at laſt, have in one view before him places 
the reſult of all his perceptions and reafonings. dage, 
§ 20. One part of theſe diſadvantages in moral of thi 
ideas, which has made them be thought not capable WE which 
of demonſtration, may, in a good meaſure, be re- man v 
medied by definitions, ſetting down that collection 52 
of ſimple ideas, which every term ſhall ſtand for; . 0 
and then uſing the terms ſteadily and conſtantly for WM intuiti 
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ſearch after moral, as they do mathematical truths, 
they would find them to have a ſtronger connection 


one with another, and a more neceflary conſe- 
quence from our clear and diftin&- ideas, and to 


come nearer perfect demonſtration than is com- 
monly imagined. But much of this is not to be 

Fea, whilſt. the deſire of eſteem, riches, or. 
T . uſe the well - endowed opi- 
nions in faſhion, and then ſeek arguments, either 
to make good their beauty, or varniſh» over and 
cover their deformity: nothing being ſo beautiful 
to the eye, as truth is to the mind; nothing fo de- 
formed and irreconcilable to the underſtanding as 
a lie. For though many a man can, with ſatisfac- 
tion enough, own a no very handſome wife in his 
boſom; yet who is bold enough. openly to avow, 
that he has eſpouſed a falſchood, and received into 
his breaſt ſo ugly a thing as a lie? Whilſt the 
parties of men cram their tenets down all inens 
& throats, whom they can get into their power, With - 
out permitting them to examine their truth or falſe- 
hood, and will not let truth: have fair play in the 
world, nor men the liberty to ſearch after it; what 
improvements can be expected of this:kind? What 
| greater light can be h 


oped for in the meral 
ſciences? 3 he ſubject part of mankind, in moſt 


| places, might, inſtead thereof, with Egyptian bon- 


dage, expect i gyptian darkneſs, were not the candle 
of the LokbD let up by himſelf in mens minds, 


which it is impoflible for the 


man wholly to exiinguiſh. . 


breath or power of 


§21. As to the fourth ſort of our knowledge, 
51x. of the real actual exiflence of things, we have an 
our Own exiſtence; a de- 


intuitive Knowledge of 
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monſtrative 


| 
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the objects preſent to our ſenſes. 
ſhewed. it will, perhaps, give us ſome light into the 


_ the dark fide, and take a view of our ignorance: 


"IM 


66 Of th extent of human knowledge. Book IV. 1 hap 
monſtrative knowledge of the exiſtence of a Gop; 1 bject 
of the exiſtence of any thing elſe, we have no other MWwn 


but a ſenſitive knowledge, which extends not beyond Much 
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9 22. Our knowledge being ſo narrow, as | have 
preſent ſtate of our minds, if we look a little into 


which being infinitely larger than our knowledge, 
may ſerve much to the quieting of diſputes, and 


improvement of uſeful knowledge; if diſcovering Mis to 
how far we have clear and diſtin ideas, we con- uch, 
fine our thoughts within the contemplation of thoſe ¶ petter 
things that are within the reach of our under- {MiWoſitiv 
ſtandings, and launch not out into that abyſs of {Mind c. 
darkneſs, (where we have not eyes to fee, nor fa: ny ſu 
culties to perceive any thing), out of a preſumption, MHimſe! 
tha nothing is beyond our comprehenſion. but to nd d- 
be ſatisfied of the folly of ſuch a conceit, we need confin 
not go far, He that knows any thing, knows this pblindn 
in the firſt place, that he need not ſeek long for Nuick- 
inſtances of his ignorance. The meaneſt and moſt ider t 
obvious things that come in our way, have dark the Cr 


fides, that the quickeſt ſight cannot penetrate into, Wt was 
The cleareſt and moſt enlarged underſtandings and in 
of thinking men, find themſelves puzzled, and ata ho, 
loſs, in every particle of matter. We ſhall the les intelle. 
wonder to find it fo, when we conſider the cauſs ſpecies 
of our ignorance, which from what has been ſaid, EF ad in 
J ſuppoſe, will be found to be chiefly theſe three: {may rc 

1. Want of ideas, | | know 

2. Want of a diſcoverable connection between the that v 


Adeas we have. thoſe 


3. Want of tracing and examining our ideas. per fed 
§ 23. Firſt, There are ſome things, and tho we car 


not a few, that we are ignorant of for want af portio. 


ideas. | | . clear, 
Nirſt, All the ſimple ideas we have are confined, N 

as J have ſhewn, to thoſe we receive from corperca Fut w. 
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ind darkneſs that is in us, no more hinders nor 


WKuick-ſightedneſs of an eagle. 
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1 bjects by ſenſation, and from the operations of our 


wa minds as the Objects of reflection. But how 


uch thefe few and narrow inlets are diſpropor- 
Ponate to the vaſt. whole extent of all beings, will 
Pot be hard to perſuade thoſe who are not ſo fool- 


as to think their ſpan the meaſure of all things; 


What other ſimple ideas it is poſſible the creatures 
In other parts of the univerſe may have, by the 
fliſtance of ſenſes and faculties more or perfecter 
han we have, or different from ours, it is not for 
s to determine: but to fay or think there are no 
uch, becauſe we conceive nothing of them, is no 


Petter an argument, than if a blind man ſhould be 
poſitive in it, that there was no fuch thing as ſight 


and colours, becauſe he had no manner of idea of 


Iny ſuch thing, nor could by any means frame to 
'The ignorance 


Exonfines the knowledge that is in others, than the 
plindneſs of a mole is an argument againſt the 
* He that will con- 
ider the infinite power, wiſdom, and goodneſs of 
the Creator of all things, will find reaſon to think 
zt was not all laid out upon ſo inconſiderable, mean, 
and impotent a creature, as he will find man to be; 
Exwho, in all probability, is one of the loweſt of all 


atellectual beings, What faculties therefore other 
ipecies of creatures have to penetrate into the nature 


and inmoſt conſtitutions of things; what ideas they 
may receive of them, far different from ours, we 
know not. 1 his we know, and certainly find, 
that we want ſeveral other views of them, befides 
thoſe we have, to make diſcoveries of them more 
perfect. And we may be convinced that the ideas 


we can attain to by our faculties, are very difpro- 


portionate to things themfelves, when a pofitive, 
clear, diſtinct one of ſubſtance itſelf, which is the 
foundation of all the reſt, is concealed from us. 
kut want of ideas of this kind being a part as well 

| 8 


% 
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” 


as..cauſe of our ignorance, cannot be deſcribed 
Only this, I think, I may confidently ſay of it, that 
the intellectual and ſenſible world are in this per. 


fectly alike; that that part which we ſee of either 


of them, holds no proportion with what we ſec 
not; and whatſoever we can reach with our eyes, 
or our thoughts of either of them, is but a point, 
almoſt nothing, in compariſon of the reſt. i 
8 24. Szcondly, Another great caufe of ignorance, 
is the want of ideas we are capable of. As the want 
of ideas, which our faculties are not able to give us, 
ſhuts us wholly from thoſe views of things, which it 
is reaſonable to think other beings, perfecter than 
we, have, of which we know nothing; ſo the wan 
of ideas I now ſpeak of, keeps us in ignorance 5 

things we conceive capable of being known to us, 
Bulk, figure, and motion, we have ideas. of. But 
though we are not without ideas of theſe primary 
qualities of bodies in general, yet not knowing what 
is the particular bulk, figure, and motion of the 
greateſt part of. the bodies of the univerſe, we are 
ignorant of the ſeveral powers, efficacies, and ways 
of operation, whereby the effects which we daily 
fee, are produced. Theſe are hid from us in ſome 
things, by being too remote; and. in others by being 
too minute. When we conſider the vaſt diſtance of 
the known and viſible parts of the world, and the 
reaſons we have to think, that what lies within our 
ken, js but a ſmall part of the immenſe univerſe, we 
ſhall then diſcover. an huge abyſs of ignorance, 
W hat are the particular fabrics of the great maſſes 
of matter, which make up the, whole ſtupendous 
frame of corporcal beings ; how far they are extend- 
ed, what is their motion, and how continued, or 
_ communicated ; and what influence they have one 
upon another, are contemplatians, thai acfirit glimpſe 
our thoughts loſe theintetves in. f we narrow our 
conemplacion, and coninc our thoughts ro this lit- 
tle canton, i mean this ivitem of our tun, and the 
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roſſer maſſes of matter, that viſibly move about, it, 
bat feveral forts of vegetables, animals, and intel- 
Tc tual corporeal beings, infinitely. different from 
thoſe of our little ſpot of earth, may there probably 
pe in the other planets, to the knowledge of which, 
even of their outward figures and parts, we can no 
way attain, whilſt we are confined to this earth, 
there being no natural means, either by ſenſation or 
reflection, to convey their certain ideas into our 
minds? They are out of the reach of thoſe inlets of 
all our knowledge: and what ſorts- of furniture and 
inhabitants thoſe manſions contain in them, we can- 
not ſo much as gueſs, much leſs have clear and diſ- 
tinct ideas of them. | VVV 
§ 25, If a great, nay, far the greateſt part of the 
feveral ranks of bodies in the univerſe, eſcape our 
notice by their remoteneſs, there are others that are 
no les concealed from us by their minuteneſs. 
Theſe inſenſible corpuſcles, being the active parts 
of matter, and the great inſtruments of nature, on 
which depend not only all their fecondary qualities; 
but alſo moſt of their natural operations, our want 
of preciſe diſtinct ideas of their primary qualities, 
keeps us in an incurable ignorance of what we deſire 
to know about them. 1 doubt not but if we could 
diſcover the figure, ſize, texture, and motion of 
the minute conſtituent parts: of any two bodies, we 
ſhould know wi hout trial ſeveral of their operations 
one upon another, as we do now the properties of 
a ſquare, or a triangle. Did we know the mecha- 
nical affections of the particles of rhubarb, hemlock; 
opium, and a man, as a watchmaker does thoſe of 
a watch, whereby it performs its operations, and of 
a file which, by rubbing on them, will alter the fi- 
gure of any of the wheels, we ſhould be able to tell 
beforehand, that rhubarb will purge, hemlock kill, 
and opium make a man ſleep, as well as a watch- 
maker can, that a little piece of paper laid on the 
balance will keep the watch from going, tilbit be re- 
| ä | moved; 
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TM 
* 


op. 3 

moved; or that fome {mall part of it, being rubbe q 
by a file, tl achi 1d quite loſe its mot d othe 
y e, the machine would quite e its MOtion A... * 
and the watch go no more, The diſſolving of ſibe ſtinct! 
in agua fortis, and gold in aqua regia, and not via 55 N. 


verſa, would be then perhaps no more difficult u ber 6 
know, than it is to a ſmith to underſtand why h ne 


turning of one key will open a lock, and not ht ion 
turning of another, But whilſt we are deſtitute o | fb 8 
ſenſes acute enough to difcover the minute partic n 
of bodies, and to give us ideas of their "7 woo 
of bodies, and to give us ideas of their mechanical 41 
affections, we muſt be content to be ignorant o, Erd 
their properties and ways of operation; nor can v? 1 ey 


# 


Pretend to. By the colour, figure, taſte, and im 


trials we make are able to reach. But whether the f 4 
will ſucceed again another time, we cannot be cer. Wt 
tain, This hinders our certain knowledge of uni- 


far foever human induſtry may advance uſeſul and 
experimental philoſophy in phyſical things, ſcien: 


which are neareſt to us, and moſt under our com. 
mand, 'T hoſe which. we have ranked into claſſes 


able truths concerning them, Certainty and demon- 


be aſſured about them any farther than ſome fey ö F 


verſal truths concerning natural bodies; and our We 
reaſon carries us herein very little beyond particu Wa 

T u * 
8 26. And therefore I am apt to doubt, that how {WR 


tifical will fill be out of our reach; becauſe we want 
perfect and adequate ideas of thoſe very bodies, 


under names, and we think ourſelves beſt acquaint- 
ed with, we have but very imperfect and incomplete 
ideas of. Diſtinct ideas of the ſeveral ſorts. of bo- 
dies, that fall under the examination of our ſenſes, 
perhaps, we may have: but adequate ideas, I ſuſpect, 
we have not of any one amongſt them. And though 
the former of theſe will ſerve us for common uſe 
and diſcourſe, yet whilſt we want the latter, we are 
not capable of ſcientifical knowledge; nor ſhall ever 
be able to diſeover general, inſtructive, unqueſtion- 
ſtration are things we muſt not, in theſe e Ne 
E i . 


and. 


a 
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Jo «ocker ſenſible qualities, we have as clear and 
£ inet ideas of ſage and hemlock, as we have of a 
10. „cle and a triangle: bur having no ideas of the 
10t % rticular ri mary qualities of the minute Parts of 


FY . 1 | ö her of tfeſe plants, nor of other bodies which we 
as hy 1 ould apply them to, we cannot tell what effects 
"= ey will produce ; nor when we ſee thoſe effects, 


tute gf : g | ICH 33 , 

articg h n we ſo much as gueſs, much lefs know, their 
hanici anner of production. I hus having no ideas of 
Re e particular mechanical affections of the minute 
_ a Arts of bodies, that are within our view and reach, 
_ * Fe are ignorant of their conſtitutions, powers, and 
er tha perations: and of bodies more remote, we are yet 
1 Þ 25 8. . 4 8 44 d «  } 7 5 > FE 7 
5 3 Pore ignorant, not knowing fo much as their very 


Ff uni- 
14 our 
ticulae 


cir conſtitutions. 


927. This, at firſt fight, will ſhew us how dif- 
ESroportionate aur knowledge is to the whole extent 
Poeen of material beings; to which, if we add the 
EZ onfideration of that infinite number of ſpirits chat 
Fay be, and probably are, which are yet more re- 
Emote from our knowledge, whereof we have no 


at how 
ul and 

ſcien- 
e Want 
bodies, 


, Ideas of their ſeveral ranks and forts, we ſhall 


nd this cauſe of ignorance conceal from us, in an 


clailes WE * 8 1 | 3 
uaim- mpenetrable obſcurity, almoſt the whole intel- 
ST ectual world; a greater certainly, and more beau- 


of bo- 
ſenſes, 
uſpect, 
hough 
on ule. 
We arte 


ery few, and thoſe, if I may ſo call them, ſuper- 
cial ideas. of ſpirit, which by reflection we get of 
pur own, and from thence, the beſt we can collect, 
of the Father of all ſpirits, the eternal, independent 


no certain information, ſo much as of the exiſt- 


U ever b Ant” . cn 45 re RL. 
tion. Nence of other ſpirits, but by revelation. Angels 


emon- 


{mell Nh; 7 ; . TRE. ; 5 
50 4 hings whereof our natural faculties give us no cer- 


£ Is * > 4 we 


utward ſhapes, or the ſenſible and grofler parts of 


Etopniſance, nos can frame to ourſelves any diſtin 


ful world than the material. For bating. ſome. 


author of them, and us, and all things; we have. 


Jof all ſorts are naturally beyond our diſcovery : 
Band all thoſe intelligences, whereof it is likely there 
Bare more ofders than of corporcal ſubſtances, are 


tain. 
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| tain account at all. That there are minds, and 


thinking beings in other men as well as himſelf, fed 
every man has a Treaſon, from their words and ſer 
actions, to be ſatisfied : and the knowledge of his «#6 
own mind cannet ſuffer a man, that conſiders, to 2 
| be ignorant, that there is a Gop. But that there fou 
| are degrees of ſpiritual-beings between us and the wh 
| reat GoD, who is there that by his own ſearch ſo, 
| and ability can come to know? Much leſs have upe 
| we diſtin& ideas of their different natures, con- tho 
| ditions, ſtates, powers, and ſeveral conſtitutions, mo! 
| wherein they agree or differ from one another, and dy 
| from us. And therefore in what concerns their it is 
| different ſpecies, and properties, we are under an fide 
%%% ET Er 77 able 
| 8 28. Secondly, What a ſmall part of the fubſtan- the 
| tial beings, that are in the univerſe, the want of con! 
| ideas leave open to our knowledge, we have ſeen. that 
In the next place, another cauſe of ignorance, of then 
| no leſs moment, is a want of a diſcoyerable con- depe 
| nection between thoſe ideas we have. For where- cont 
ever we want that, we are utterly incapable of uni- min: 
verſal and certain knowledge; and are, as in ihe to be 
former caſe, left only to obſervation and experi- abox 
| ment: which, how narrow and confined it is, how J 
| far from general knowledge, we need not be told. latio: 
| II ſhall give ſome few inſtances of this cauſe of our clud« 
ignorance, and fo leave it. It is evident, that ihe we c. 
bulk, figure, and motion of ſeveral bodies about us, any] 
produce in us ſeveral ſenſations, as of colours, capal 
{ounds, taſtes, ſmells, pleaſure and pain, &c, Theſe the ic 
mechanical affections of bodies, having no affinity with 
at all with thoſe ideas they produce in us, (there Nor 
being no conceivable connection between any im- of th 
pulſe of ny ſort of body, and any perception of a deper 
colour or ſmell, which we find in our minds), we made 
| can have no diſtinct knowledge of: fuch operations coher 
| beyond our experience ; and can reaſon no other- the p 
wiſe about them, than as effects produced by the 9 
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appointment of an infinitely wiſe agent, which per- 
fectly ſurpaſs our comprehenſions. As the ideas of 
ſenfible ſecondary qualities, which we have in our 


minds, can, by us, be no way deduced from bodily 
| cauſes, nor any correſpondence or conneQion be 
found between them and thoſe primary qualities, 

which (experience ſhews us) produce them in us; 


ſo, on the other ſide, the operation of our minds 
upon our bodies is as inconceivable. How any 
thought ſhould produce a motion in body, is as re- 
mote from the nature of our ideas, as how any bo- 
dy ſhould produce any thought in the mind. That 
it is ſo, if experience did not convince us, the con- 
ſideration of the things themſelves would never be 
able, in the leaſt, to diſcover to us. Theſe, and 
the like, though they have a conſtant and regular 


connection in the ordinary courſe of things, yet 


that connection being not diſcoverable in the ideas 
themſelves, which appearing to have no neceſſary 


dependence one on another, we can attribute their 


connection to nothing elſe, but the arbitrary deter- 
mination of that all-wiſe agent, who has mad them 
to be, and to operate as they do, in a way wholly 
above our weak underſtandings to conceive. E 
F 29. In ſome of our ideas there are certain re- 
lations, habitudes, and connections, ſo viſibly in- 
cluded in the nature of the ideas themſelves, that 
we cannot conceive them ſeparable from them, by 
any power whatſoever. And in theſe only we are 
capable of certain and univerſal knowledge, Thus 
the idea of a right-lined triangle neceflarily carries 
with it an equality of its angles to two right ones. 


Nor can we conceive this relation, this connection 


of theſe two ideas, to be poſſibly mutable, or to 


depend on any arbitrary power, which of choice 
made it thus, or could make it otherwiſe. But the 


coherence and continuity of the parts of matter ; 
the production of ſenſation in us of colours and 
ſounds, Cc. by impulſe and motion; nay, the ori- 
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ginal rules and communication of motion being 
Auch, wherein we can diſcover no natural connec. 


tion with any ideas we have, we cannot but aſcribe 


them to the arbitrary will and good pleaſure of the 
wiſe Architect. I need not, | think, here mention 


the reſurrection of the dead, the future ſtate of 


this globe of earth, and ſuch other things, which 
are by every one acknowledged to depend wholly 


on the determination of a free agent. Lhe thing 


that, as far as our obſervation reaches, we con- 
ſtantly find to proceed regularly, we may conclude, 
do act by a law ſet them; but yet by a law that we 
now not : whereby, though cauſes work ſteadily, 
and effeëts conſtantly flow from them, yet their 
connections and dependencies being not diſcover. 


able in our ideas, we can have but an experimental 
knowledge of them. From all which it is eaſy to 
| perceive, what a darkneſs we are involved in, how 


little it is of being, and the things that are, that we 
are capable to know. And therefore we ſhall do no 
injury to our knowledge, when we modeſtly think 
with ourſelves, that we are ſo far from being able 


to comprehend: the whole nature of the univerſe, 
And all-the things contained in it, that we are not 


capable of a philoſophical knowledge of the bodies 
that are about us, and make a part of us: concern- 
ing their ſecondary qualities, powers, and opera- 
tions, we can have no univerſal certainty. Several 
effects come every. day within the notice of our 
ſenſes, of which we have fo far ſenſitive know- 
ledge : 'but the cauſes, manner, and certainty of 
their production, for the two foregoing reaſons, we 
muſt be content to be ignorant of. In theſe we can 


go no farther than particular experience informs us 


of matter of fact, and by analogy. to gueſs what ef. 
fects the like bodies are, upon other trials, like to 
produce. But as to a perfect ſcience of natural bo- 
dics, (not to mention ſpiritual beings), we N 
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s think; ſo far from being capable of any ſuch thing, 


that I conclude it loſt labour to ſeek after it. 

8 30. Thirdly, Where we have adequate ideas, 
and where there is a certain and diſcoverable con- 
nection between them, yet we are often ignorant, 
for want of tracing thoſe ideas which we have, or 
may have, and for want of finding out thoſe inter- 
mediate ideas, which may ſhew us, what habitude 


of agreement or diſagreement they have one with 


another. And thus many are ignorant of mathe- 


matical truths, not out of any imperfection of their 
faculties, or uncertainty. in the things themſelves, 


but for want of application in acquiring, examining, 
and by due ways comparing thofe ideas. That 


which has moſt contributed to hinder the due 


tracing of our ideas, and finding out their relations, 
and agreements or diſagreements one with another, 
has been, I ſuppoſe, the ill uſe of words, It is im- 
poſſible that men ſhould ever truly ſeek, or certain- 


ly diſcover the agreement or diſagreement of ideas 
E themſelves, whilſt their thoughts flutter about, or 


ſtick only in ſounds of doubtful and uncertain 
nifications; 


to ſer before theiv minds the ideas themſelves that 


| they would confider, and not founds inſtead of 


them, have avoided thereby a great part of that 


perplexity, puddering, and . contuſion, which has 


ſo much hindered mens progreſs in other parts of 


knowledge. For whilſt they ſtick in words of un- 


ficat Mathematicians, abſtraéting their 
thoughts from names, and accuſtoming themſelves 


aty of 
ns, we able to diſtinguiſh true from falſe, certain from 


we can probable, conſiſtent from inconſiſtent, in their own 
rms us WF opinions. This having been the fate or misfortune 
hat ef- of a great part of the men of letters#the increaſe ' 
like to brought into the ſtock of real knowledge, has been + 
ral bo- very little, in proportion to the ſchools, diſputes, 
are, | and writings, the world has been filled with; whilſt 
think, WF ſtudents, being loſt in the great wood of words, 
| 705 | 9 knew 


determined and uncertain fgnification, they are un- 
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knew not whereabout they were, how far their dif- 
coveries were advanced, or what was wanting in 
their own, or the general ſtock of knowledge. Had 
men, in the diſcoveries of the material, done as 


they have in thoſe of the intellectual world, invol- 


ved in all the obſcurity of uncertain and doubtful 
ways of talking, volumes writ of navigation and 
voyages, theories and ſtories of zones and tides, 
multiphed and diſputed ; nay, ſhips built, and fleets 
{et out, would never have taught us the way be- 
yond the line; and the Antipodes would be ſtill as 


much unknown, as when it was declared hereſy to 


hold there were any. Eut having ſpoken ſufficient- 
ly of words, and the ill or careleſs uſe that is com- 
monly made of them, I ſhall not ſay any thing more 
of it here. „ . 

8 31. Eitherto we have examined the extent of our 


knowledge, in reſpect of the ſeveral ſorts of beings 


that are. There is another extent it, in reſpect of 
univerſality, which will alſo deſerve to be conſider- 


ed: and in this regard, our knowledge follows the 


nature of our ideas. If the ideas are abftract, 


whoſe agreement or diſagreement we perceive, our 


knowledge is univerſal, For what is known of ſuch 
general ideas, will be true of every particular thing, 
in whom that eſſence, i. e. that abſtract idea is to 


be found: and what is once known of ſuch ideas, 
will be perpetually and for ever true. So that as to 
all general knowledge, we muſt ſearch and find it 
only in our own minds, and it is only the examining 


of our own ideas that furniſheth us with that. 
Truths belonging to eſſences of things (that is, to 
abſtract ideas) are eternal, and are to be found out 
by the contemplation only of thoſe eſſences; as the 


© exiſtence of things is to be known only from expe- 
rience. But having more to ſay of this in the chap- 


ters where 1 ſhall ſpeak of general and real know- 
ledge, this may here ſuffice as to the univerſality of 
our knowledge in geueral, 2 5 
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Of the RRALITY of KnowLenGt, 


: Fr. Objeion, Knowledge placed in ideas, may be all 


$ 2. 3. Anſtber, Not ſo where ideas a- 
§ 4. As, Firjt, All ſimple ideas 
§ 5. Secondly, All complex ideas, except of ſub- 
ances. I 6. Hence the reality of nathetnatical fi¹]˙. 
lege. N 7. And of moral. 8. Exiſtence not re- 
«© quired to make it real. 5.55 Nor will it be leſi true © 
er certain, becauſe moral ideas are of our own mating 
and naming. 10. Miſnaming diſturbs not the 
certainty of the knowledge. F x1. Ideas of ſubſtances 
have their atchetypes witheut us. § 12. So fart as 
they agree with thoſe, ſo far our knowledge concerning - 
them is real, 13. In out inquiries about fubſianeet, 
wwe muſk conſider ideas, and not confine our thoughts 
to names or ſpectes ſuppoſed fet out by names. & 14. 
15, Ohection againſt a changeling, being ſomething 
ered. g 16. Mon- 
feers. ' 17. Words and ſpecies. I 18. Recapitus: 
lation. i 5 „„ 


bare viſion, 
gree with things. 
as. 


| $1. J Doubt not but my reader by this time may 


be apt to think, that I have been all this 


| while only building a caſtle in the air; and be ready 


to ſay to me, to what purpoſe all this ſtir ? Know- 


| ledge, ſay you, is only the perception of the agree- 


ment or difagreement of our own ideas : but who 
knows what thoſe ideas may be? s there any thing 
ſo extravagant, as the imaginations of mens brains ? 
Where is the head that has no chimeras in it? Or 
if there be a ſober and a wiſe man, what diff:rence 
will there be, by your rules, between his know- 
ledge, and that of the moſt extravagant fancy in the 
world? J hey both have their ideas, and perceive 

Kg 3b 5 : their 
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78 Of the reality of knowledge. © Book IV, 


having the more ideas, and the more lively. And 


no matter how things are, ſo a man obſerve but the 


Chap.“ 


: : mediate 
it has 
| only fo 
ideas a 
be her 
Nit perc 
they a. 
it ſcem 
two ſo 
with t 


their agreement and diſagreement one with another. 
If there be any difference between them, the ad- 
vantage will be on the warm- headed man's fide, as 


ſo, by your rules, he will be the more knowing. 
If it be true, that all knowledge lies only in the per- 
ception of the agreement or diſagreement of our own 
ideas, the viſions of an enthuſiaſt, and the reaſon- 
ings of a ſober man, will be. equally certain. It is 
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agreement of his own imaginations, and talk con- 94. 
formably, it is all truth, all certainty. Such caſtles the mi 
in the air will be as ſtrong-holds of truth, as the make 
demonſtrations of Euclid, That an harpy is not a things 
centaur, is by this way as certain knowledge, and as produ 
much a truth, as that a ſquare is not a circle. 2 wiſdo 
Hut of what uſe is all this fine knowledge of mens and 7 
own imaginations, to a man that inquires after the ſimp! 
realit) of things? It matters not what mens fancics | natur 
are, it is the knowledge of things that is only to be us, r 
prized : it is this alone gives a value to our reaſon- them 
ings, and preference to one man's knowledge over whic! 
another's, that it is of things as they really arc, {Wy thing 
and not of dreams and fancies, | ted t 


52. To which | anſwer, that if our knowledge | diſtir 


of our ideas terminate in them, and reach no far- diſce 
ther, where there is ſomething farther intended, for 
our moſt ſerious thoughts will be of little more uſe, Thx 
than the reveries of a crazy brain; and the truths in t! 
built thereon of no more weight, than the diſ- WF in 3 
courſes of a man who ſees things clearly in a con! 
dream, and with great aſſurance utters them. But witl 
I hope, before 1 have done, to make it evident, ſim] 
that this way of certainty, by the knowledge of cien 


our own ideas, goes a little farther than bare ima- 
gination: and | believe it will appear, that all ihe 
certainty of general truths a man has, lies in no- 
thing elſe. | | wa 6 

F 3. It is evident, the mind knows not things im- 
is 5 mediately, 
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p. 4. Of the reality of knowledge, 79 


nediately, but only by the intervention of the ideas 


WE: has of them. Our knowledge therefore is real, 
Jonly ſo far as there is a conformity between our 
lideas and the reality of things. But what ſhall 


be here the criteron ?. How ſhall the mind, when 


Nit perceives nothing but its own ideas, know that 


7 
A 


they agree with things themſelves ? This, though 
it ſeems not to want difficulty, yet I think there be 


two ſorts of ideas, that, we may be aſſured, agree 


with things. 1 8 
9 4. Firſt, The firſt are ſimple ideas, which ſince 
the mind, as has been ſhewed, can by no means 
make to itſelf, muſt neceſſarily be the product of 
things operating on the mind in a natural way, and 
producing therein thoſe perceptions which by the 
wiſdom and will of our Maker they are ordained 
and adapted to. From whence it follows, that 
ſimple ideas are not fictions of our fancies, but the 
natural and regular productions of things without 
us, really operating upon us; and ſo carry with 
them all the conformity which is intended, or 
which our ſtate requires: for they repreſent to us 
things under thoſe appearances which they are fit- 
ted to produce in us; whereby we are enabled to 
diſtinguiſh the ſorts of particular ſubſtances, to 
diſcern the ſtates they are in, and ſo to take them 
for our neceſſities, and apply them to our uſes. 
Thus the idea of whiteneſs or bitterneſs, as it 1s 
in the mind, exactly anſwering that power which is 
in any body to produce it there, has all the real 
conformity it can, or ought to have, with things 
without us. And this conformity between our 
ſimple ideas, and the exiſtence of things, is ſuffi- 
client Sorrel / o IE 
9 5. Secondly, All our complex ideas, except thoſe of 
ſubſtances, being archetypes of the mind's own ma- 
king, not intended to be the copies of any thing, 
nor referred to the exiſtence. of any thing, as to 
their originals, cannot want any conformity Weed” 
ary 
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their agreement and diſagreement one with another, 
If there be any difference between them, the ad- 
vantage will be on the warm-headed man's fide, as 
having the more ideas, and the more lively. And 
ſo, by your rules, he will be the more knowing, 
If it be true, that all knowledge lies only in the per- 
ception of the agreement or diſagreement of our own 
ideas, the viſions of an enthuſiaſt, and the reaſon- 
ings of a ſober man, will be equally certain. It is 
no matter how things are, ſo a man obſerve but the 
agreement of his own imaginations, and talk con- 
formably, it is all truth, all certainty. Such caſtles 
in the air will be as ſtrong-holds of truth, as the 
demonſtrations of Euclid. That an harpy is not a 
centaur, is by this way as certain knowledge, and as 
much a truth, as that a ſquare is not a circle. 
Hut of what uſe is all this fine knowledge of mens 
own imaginations, to a man that inquires after the 
reality of things ? It matters not what mens fancics 
are, it is the knowledge of things that is only to be 
prized : it is this alone gives a value to our reaſon- 
ags, and preference to one man's knowledge over 
another's, that it is of things as they really are, 
and not of dreams and fancies. 
9 2. To which | anſwer, that if our knowledge 
of our ideas terminate in them, and reach no far: 
ther, where there is ſomething farther intended, 
our moſt ſerious thoughts will be of little more uſe, 
than the reveries of a crazy brain; and the truths 
built thereon of no more weight, than the diſ— 
courſes of a man who ſees things clearly in a 
dream, and with great aſſurance utters them. But 
1 hope, before 1 have done, to make it evident, 
that this way of certainty, by the knowledge of 
our own ideas, goes a little farther than bare ima- 
gination: and | believe it will appear, that all che 
certainty of general truths a man has, lies in no- 
thing elſe. | 1 
§ 3. It is evident, the mind knows not things im- 
n 5 | mediately, 
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mediately, but only by the intervention of the ideas 

It has of them. Our knowledge therefore is real, 
only ſo far as there is a conformity between our 
ideas and the reality of things. But what ſhall 
pe here the criteron ? How ſhall the mind, when 


it perceives nothing but its own ideas, know that 
they agree with things themſelves ? This, though 
it ſeems not to want difficulty, yet 1 think there be 
two ſorts of ideas, that, we may be aſſured, agree 
with things. 3 3 
9 4. Firſt, The firſt are ſimple ideas, which ſince 
the mind, as has been ſhewed, can by no means 
make to itſelf, muſt neceſſarily be the product of 
things operating on the mind in a natural way, and 
producing therein thoſe perceptions which by the 
wiſdom and will of our Maker they are ordained 
and adapted to. From whence it follows, that 
ſimple ideas are not fictions of our fancies, but the 


natural and regular productions of things without 
us, really operating upon us; and ſo carry with 


them all the conformity which is intended, or 
which our ſtate requires: for they repreſent to us 
things under thoſe appearances which they are fit- 
ted to produce in us; whereby we are enabled to 
diſtinguiſh the ſorts of particular ſubſtances, to 
diſcern the ſtates they are in, and ſo to take them 
for our neceſſities, and apply them to our uſes. 
Thus the idea of whiteneſs or bitterneſs, as it is 
in the mind, exactly anſwering that power which is 
in any body to produce it there, has all the real 
conformity it can, or ought to have, with things 
without us. And this conformity between our 
ſimple ideas, and the exiſtence of things, is ſuffi- 
cient for real knowledge. „ EF 

$ 5. Secondly, All our complex ideas, except thoſe of 
ſubſtances, being archetypes of the mind's own ma- 
king, not intended to be the copies of any thing, 
nor referred to the exiſtence of any thing, as to 
their originals, cannot want any conformity neceſ- 


fary 
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ſry to real ktiowledge. For that which is not de. 
ſigned to repreſent ally thing but itfelf, can never 
be capable of 4 wrong reprefentation, nor miſlead 
us from the true apprehenſion of any thing, by its 
diſlikenefs to it: and futh, excepting thoſe of ſub- 
ſtances, are all our complex ideas. Which, as | 
have ſhewed in another place, are combinations of 
ideas, which the mind, by its free choice, puts to- 
gether, without confiderirng any connection they 
have in nature. And hence it is, that in all theſe 
ſorts the ideas themſelves are confidered as the ar. 
chetypes, and things no otherwife regarded but as 
they are conformable to them. So that we cannot 
but be infallibly certain, that all the knowledge we 
attain concerning theſe ideas is real, and reaches 
things themſelves, Becauſe in all our thought, 
reaſonings, and diſcourſes of this kind, we intend 
_ things no farther, than as they are confornrable to 
our ideas. So that, in thefe, we cannot miſs of a 
certain and undoubted reality. ade 
80. 1 doubt not but it will be cafily granted, 
that the #nowledge we have of mathematical truths is 
not only certain, but real Anoroledge; and not the 
bare empty viſion of vain infignificant chimeras of 
the brain: and yet, if we will conſider, we fhall 
find that it is only of our own ideas. I he mache- 
matician conſiders the truth and properties belong- 
ing to a rectangle or circle, only as they are in idea 
in his own mind. For it is poſfible he never found 
either of them exiſting mathematically, 7. e. pre- 
ciſely true in his life. But yet the knowledge he 
has of any truths or properties belonging to a circle, 
or any other mathematical figure, are nevertheleſs 
true and certain, even of real things exiſting : be- 
caufe real things are no farther concerned, nor in- 
_ tended to be meant by any ſuch propoſitions, than 
as things really agree to thoſe archetypes in his 
mind. Is it true of the idea of a triangle, that its 
three angles are equal to two right ones? It is ” 
| allo 
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Wo of a triangle, 

FThatever other figure exiſts, that is not exactly 
Wnwerable to that idea of a triangle in his mind, is. 
ot at all concerned in that propoſition. 
therefore he is certain all his knowledge concerning 
ſuch ideas, is real“ knowledge: : becauſe- intending 
things no farther than they agree with thoſe his i- 
Z deas, he is ſure what he knows concerning thoſe 
Ifgures, when they have barely an ideal exiſtence in 


his mind, will hold true of them alſo, when they: 


being barely of thoſe figures, which are the lame, 
where ever or however they exiſt; _ 

| $7. And hence it follows, that moral kaewlodgs 
is as capable of real certainty, as mathematics. For 
certainty being but the perception of the agreement 
or dilagreement of our ideas; and demonſtration 


the intervention of other ideas, or mediums, our 
moral ideas, as well as mathematical, being arche-- 
types themfelves,. and ſo adequate and complete 1 
deas; all the agreement or diſagreement, which we 
| ſhall find in them, will produce real KnOWIGUSE, "68 

| well as in mathematical figures. 

F 8. For the attaining of knowledge and certain · 


| wondered, that I place the certainty of our know- 


fineſs to inquire after truth and certainty, will, I 
ral propoſitions, and notions in which exiſtence is 


thematicians, about the ſquaring of a circle, conie 
ſections, 


And | 


| nothing but the perception of ſuch agreement, by 


| ty, it is requiſite, that we have determined ideas : 'Y 
and to make our knowledge real, it is requiſite, 
that the ideas anſwer. their archetypes, Nor let it de 


ledge in the conſideration of our ideas, with ſo lit- 
| tle care and regard (as it may ſcem) to the real exi- 
ſtence of things: ſince moſt. of thoſe diſcourſes, 
which take up the thoughts, and engage the diſ- 
putes of thoſe who pretend to make it their bu- 


preſume, upon examination, be found to be gene- 


not at all concerned. All the diſcourſes of the ma- 


where- ever it really exiſts. 


I 


have a real exiſtence in matter; his conſideration 
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ſections, or any other part of mathematics, concern 


not the exiſtence of any of thoſe figures; but their 


demonſtrations, which depend on their ideas, are 
the ſame, whether there be any ſquare or circle ex- 
ſting in the world, or no. In the ſame manner, 
the truth and certainty of moral diſcourſes, abſtractʒ 
from the lives of men, and the exiſtence of thoſe 
virtues in the world, whereof they treat: nor are 
Tully's Offices leſs true, becauſe there is nobody in 
the world that exactly practiſes his rules, and lives 
up to that pattern of à virtuous man, which he has 
given us, and which exiſted nowhere, when he writ, 
but in idea. If it be true in ſpeculation, i. c. in 
idea, that murder deſerves death, it will alfo be 
true in reality of any action that exiſts conformable 
to that idea of murder. As for other actions, the 
truth of that propoſition concerns them not. And 
thus it is of all other ſpecies of things, which have 
no other eſſences, but thoſe ideas which are in the 
minds of men. e e 
9 9. But it will here be ſaid, that if moral know 
ledge be placed in the contemplation of our own 
moral ideas, and thoſe, as other modes, be of our 
own making, what ſtrange notions will there be of 
juſtice and temperance? What confuſion of virtues 
and vices, if every one may make what ideas of 
them he pleaſes? No confulion nor diſorder in the 
things themſelves, nor the reaſonings about them; 
no more than, in mathematics, there would be a 
diſturbance in the demonſtration, or a change in 
the proper:ies of figures, and their relations one to 
another, if a man ſhould make a triangle with four 
corners, or a trapezium with four right angles; 
that is, in plain Engliſh, change the names of the 
figures, and call that by one name, which mathe- 


matieians call ordinarily by another, For let | 


man make to himſelf the idea of a figure with three 


angles, whereof one is a right one, and call it. if 
he pleaſes, eguilaterum or trapezium, or any thing 
| | e, 
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elſe, the properties of, and demonſtrations about 
that idea, will be the ſame, as if he called it a rect - 
angular triangle. I confeſs, the change of the 
name, by the impropriety of ſpeech, will at firſt 
diſturb him, who knows not what idea it ſtands 
for: but as ſoon as the figure is drawn, the conſe- 
quences and demonſtration are plain and clear. 
Juſt the ſame is it in moral knowledge; let a man 
have the idea of taking from others, without their 
conſent, what their honeſt induſtry has poſſeſſed 
them of, and call this juſtice if he pleaſe. He that 
takes the name here without the idea put to it, will 
be miſtaken, by joining another idea of his own to 
that name: but ſtrip the idea of that name, or take 
it ſuch as it is in the ſpeaker's mind, and the ſame 
things will agree to it, as if you called it injuſtice. 
Indeed, wrong names in moral diſcourſes, breed 
uſually more diſorder, becauſe they are not ſo eaſily 


rectified as in mathematics, where the figure once 


drawn and ſeen, makes the name uſeleſs and of no 
force. For what need of a ſign, when the thing 
ſignified is preſent and in view? But in moral 
names, that cannot be ſo. eaſily and ſhortly, done, 
becauſe of the many decompolitions that go to the 
making up the complex ideas of thoſe modes. But 
yet, for all this, miſcalling of any of thoſe ideas, 
contrary to the uſual ſignification of the words of 
that language, hinders not, but that we may have 
certain and demonſtrative knowledge of their ſeve- 
ral agreements and diſagreements, if we will care- 
fully, as in mathematics, keep to. the ſame preciſe 
ideas, and trace them in their ſeveral relations one 
to another, without being led away by their names. 
If we: but ſeparate the idea under confideration 
from the ſign that ſtands for it, our knowledge goes 
equally on in the diſcovery of real truth and cer- 
tainty, whatever ſounds we make uſe of. 

$ 10. One thing more we are to take notice of, 
that where GoD, or any other law-maker, ha h 
| | defined 
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us, may differ from them, and ſo our knowledge 


from whence it comes to paſs, that they may, and 


___ themſelves. | 
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and there it is not ſafe to apply or uſe them other. . 
wiſe : but in other caſes it is bare impropriety c 
ſpeech to apply them contrary to the common uſig 1 
of the country. But yet even this too diſturbs nau 
the certainty of that knowledge, which is till u 


be had by a due contemplation and comparing of 
thoſe even nick-named ideas. 

S rt. Third, There is another ſort of complex 
ideas, which being referred to archetypes without 


about them may come ſhort of being real. Such 
are our ideas of ſubſtances, which conſiſting of: 
collection of ſimple ideas, ſuppoſed taken from the 
works of nature, may yet vary from them by ha. 
ving more or different ideas united in them, than 
are to be found united in the things themſelves: 


often do fail of being exactly conformable to things 


$ 12. 1 ſay then, that to have ideas of ſubſtances, 


which, by being conformable to things, may afford 


us real knowledge, it is not enough, as in modes, 


to put together ſuch ideas as have no inconſiſtence, 


though they did never before ſo exiſt. V. g. the 


ideas of ſacrilege or perjury, c. were as real and 


true ideas before, as after the exiſtence of any ſuch 
fact. But our ideas of ſubſtances being ſuppoſed 
copies, and referred to archetypes without us, muſt 
{ſtill be taken from ſomething that does or has ex- 


| iſted; they muſt not confiſt of ideas put together at 


the pleaſure of our thoughts, without any real pat- 
tern they were taken from, though we can per- 
ceive no inconfiftence in ſuch a combination. The 
reaſon whereof is, becauſe we not knowing whiat 


real conſtitution it is of ſubſtances, whereon our 
ſimple ideas depend, and which really is the cauſe 
of the ſtrict union of ſome of them one with ano- 


ther, 


hap. 4 


M 
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ber, and the excluſion of others; there are very 
u of chem, that we can be ſure are, or are not 
WE conſiſtent in nature, any farther than experience 
ind ſcnfible obſervation reach. Herein therefore 
zs founded the reality of our knowledge concerning 
ſubſtances, that all our complex ideas of them muſt 
pe fuch and ſuch only, as are made up of ſuch 
© fmple ones, as have been diſcovered to co exiſt in 
nature. And our ideas being thus true, though 
not, perhaps, very exact copies, are yet the ſubjects 
of real (as far as we have any) knowledge of them. 
Which (as has been already ſhewed) will not be 
found to reach very far: but ſo far as it does, it 
will ſtill be real knowledge. Whatever ideas we 
have, the agreement we find they have with others, 
will ſtill be knowledge. If thoſe ideas be abſtract, 
it will be general knowledge. But to make it real 
concerning ſubſtances, the ideas muſi be taken from 
the real exiſtence of things. Whatever ſimple ideas 
have been found to co-exiſt in any fubſtance, theſe 
ve may with confidence join together again, and ſo 
make abſtract ideas of ſubſtances. For whatever 
have once had an union in nature, may be united 
n WIND . 
8 13. This, if we rightly conſider, and confine 
not our thoughts and abſtract ideas to names, as if 
there were, or could be no other ſorts of things, 
than what known names had already determined, 
and as it were ſet out, we ſhould think of things 
with greater freedom and leſs confuſion, than per- 
haps we do. It would poffibly be thought a bold 
paradox, if not a very dangerous falſchood, if I 
ſhould ſay, that ſome changelings, who have lived- 
forty years together, without any appearance of 
reaſon, are ſomething between a man and a beaſt: 
which prejudice is founded upon nothing elſe but a 
falfe ſuppoſition, that theſe two names, nan and 
leaſt, ſtand for diſtinct ſpecies ſo ſet out by real eſ- 
fences, that there can come no other ſpecies between 
YH --: H 1 25 them : 
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them whereas if we will abſtract from thoſe names, 


[ 
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and the ſuppoſition of fuch ſpecific eſſences made 
by nature, wherein all things of the ſame-denomi. 
nations did exactly and equally partake; if we would 
not fancy that there were a certain number of theſe 
eſſences, wherein all things, as in molds, were caſt 


and formed, we ſhould find that the idea of the 
- ſhape, motion, and life of a man, without reaſon, 
is as much a diſtinct idea, and makes as much a dil- 


tinct ſort of things from man and beaſt, as the idea 
of the ſhape of an afs with reaſon, would be dif- 
ferent from either that of man or beaſt, and be a 
ſpecies of an animal between, or diſtinct from both. 


8 14. Here every body will be ready to aſk, if 
changelings may be ſuppoſed fomething between 


man and beaſt; pray what are they ? 1 anſwer, 
changelings, which is as good a word to fignify 
ſomething different from the ſignification of man or 
beaft, as the names man and beaſt are to have ſigni- 


fication? different one from the other. This, well 
conſidered, would reſolve this matter, and ſhew my 


meaning without any more ado. But | am not ſo 
unacquainted with the zeal of ſome men, which en- 


ables them to ſpin conſequences, and to ſee religion 


threatened, whenever any one ventures to quit their 
forms of ſpeaking, as not to foreſee what names 
ſuch a propoſition as this is like to be charged with : 


and without doubt it will be aſked, if changelings 
are fomething between man and beaſt, what will be- 


com of them in the other world? To which I an- 


ſwer, 1. It concerns me not to know or inquire, 


Fo their own maſter they ſtand or fall, It will 


. 5 * | 
- make their ſtate neither better nor worſe, whether 


we determine any thing of it, or no. They are in 


the hands of a faithful Creator, and a bountiful 


father, who diſpoſes not of his creatures according 


to our narrow thoughts or opinions, nor diſtin- 
guiſhes them according to names and ſpecies of our 
. &gntrivance. And we that know. ſo. little of this 
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prefent world we are in, may, I think, content our- 


WE {clves without being peremptory in defining the dif- 


ferent ſtates, which creatures ſhall come into, when 
they go off this ſtage. It may ſuffice us, that he 
hath made known to all thoſe who are capable of 
inſtruction, diſcourſe, and reaſoning, that they 
thall come to an account, and receive according to 
what they have done in this body, - 

C 15. Put, Secondly, I anſwer, the force of theſe 
mens queſtion (viz. Will you deprive changelings 
of a future ſtate ?)-is founded on one of thefe two 


ſuppoſnions, which are both falſe, The firſt is, 
that all things that have the outward ſhape and ap- 


perance of a man, muſt neceſſarily be deſigned to 
an immortal future being after this life; or, ſe- 
condly, that whatever is of human birth, muſt be 
ſo. Take away theſe imaginations, and ſuch que- 
ſtions will be groundleſs and ridiculous. I defire 
then thoſe who think there is no more but an ac- 


| cidental difference between themfelves and change- 


lings, the eflence in both being exactly the-ſame, to- 
conſider, whether they can imagine immortality an- 
nexed to any out ward ſhape of the body? he very 
propoſing it, is, 1 ſuppoſe, enough to make them 
down it. No one yet, that ever 4 heard of, how: 
much ſoever immerſed in matter, allowed that ex- 
cellency to any figure of the groſs ſenſible outward 
parts, as to affirm. eternal life due to it, or a neceſ- 
lary conſequence of it; or that any maſs of matter 
ſhould, after its diſſolution here, be again reſtored- 
hereafter to an everlaſting ſtare of ſenſe, perception, 
and knowledge, only becauſe it was moulded into: 
this ox that figure, and had ſuch a particular frame 
of its wiſible parts, Such an opinion as this, placing 
Immortality in a certain ſuperficial figure, turns out- 
of doors all corrſide ration of foul or ſpirit, upon 
vhoſe account alone ſame corporeal beings have. 
hitherto been concluded immortal, and others not- 
his is to attribute more 0 the outſide, than infide. 

FT 2 ot 


of things; to place the excellency of a man, more 
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Chaj 


hraſ 
za the external ſhape of his body, than internal per- 1 
fections of his ſoul; which is but little better than put fi 
to annex the great and ineſtimable advantage of im- reaſoi 
mortality and life everlaſting, which he has above back 
other material beings, to annex it, I ſay, to the cut of to pla 
his beard; or the faſhion of his coat. For this or that x ar 
outward make of our bodies, no more carries with to the 
it the hopes of an eternal duration, than the faſhion people 
of a man's ſuit gives him reaſonable grounds to i- {olve t 
magine it will never wear out, or that it will make make 
bim immortal. It will perhaps be ſaid, that nobody ſoever 
thinks that the ſhape makes any thing immortal, we net 
but it is the ſhape is the ſign of a rational ſoul with- tle fat 
in, which is immortal. I wonder who made it the well-ſl 
fgn of any ſuch thing: for barely ſaying it, will thoug] 
not make it ſo. It would require ſome proofs to Make 
perſuade one of it. No figure that | know ſpeaks te no 
any ſuch language. For it may as rationally be con- begin 
cluded, that the dead body of a man, wherein there ter, ar 
is to be found no more appearance or action of lite ſill me 
than there is in a ſtatue, has yet nevertheleſs a li- ¶ and let 
ving ſoul in it, becauſe of its ſhape ; as that there nimal, 
is a rational ſoul in a changeling, becauſe he has monſtr 
the outſide of a rational creature, when his actions and mn 
carry far leſs marks of reaſon with them, in the ¶ be the 
whole courſe 6f his life, than what are to be found ſhape, | 
in many a beaſt. n a SHS AR SEO there h 
58 $16. But it is the iflue of rational parents, and WM and ha 
muſt therefore be concluded to have a rational foul, part th 
I know not by what logic you muſt ſo conclude. I WM al che- 
am ſure this is a concluſion that men no where al- ſhape, 
low of. For if they did, they would not make bold, WM hc like 
as every where they do, to deſtroy ill-formed and know v 
miſ-ſhaped productions. Ay, but theſe are mon- cording 
ſters. Let them be ſo; what will your driveling, of , rat 
unintelligent, intractable changeling be? Shall a de- ¶ of 016 
fect in the body make a monſter; a defect in the ¶ uch an 
mind, (the far more noble, and, in the common N ulk at 
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phraſe, the far more eſſential part), not? Shall the, 
want of a noſe, or a neck, make! a monſter, and 
put ſuch iſſue out of the rank of men; the want of 
reaſon and underſtanding, not? This is to bring all 


back again to what was exploded juſt now: this is. 
s place all in the ſhape, and to take che meaſure of 
a man only by his outſide, To ſhew that, according 


to the ordinary way of reafoning in this matter, 
people do lay the whole ſtreſs on the figure, and re- 
jolve the whole eſſence of the ſpecies-of man (as they 
make it) into the outward ſhape, how unreaſonable 
ſoever it be, and how much ſoever they diſown it, 

we need but trace their thoughts and practice a lit- 
tle farther, and then it will plainly appear. The 
well-ſhaped changeling is a man, has a rational ſoul, 
chough it appear not; this is paſt doubt, ſay you. 

Make the ears a little longer, and more pointed, and 


| the noſe a little flatter than ordinary, and then du 


begin to boggle: make the face yet narrower, flat- 


| ter, and longer, and then you are at a ſtand: add 


ſtill more and more of the likeneſs of a brute to it, 
and let the head be perfectly that of ſome other a- 
nimal, then preſently it is a monſter; and it is de- 
monſtration with you that it hath no rational ſoul, 
and muſt be deſtroyed. Where now, I aſk, ſhall 
be the juſt meaſure of the utmoſt bounds of that 
ſhape, that carries with it a rational ſoul? For fince 
there have been human fetuſes produced, halt beaſt, 
and half man; and others three parts one, and one 
part the other; and fo it is poſſible they may be in 
all the variety of approaches to the one or the other 
ſhape, and may have ſeveral degrees of mixture of 
the likeneſs of a man, or a brute, 1 would gladly | 
know what are thoſe preciſe lineaments, which, ac- 
cording to this hypotheſis, are, or are not capable 
of a rational ſoul to be joined to them. What ſort 


of outfide is the certain fign that there is, or is not- 


ch an inhabitaat within? For till that be dune, we 
alk at random of man: and ſhall always, 1 fear 


H 3 do. 
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ſounds, and the imaginations of ſettled and fixed 
ſpecies in nature, we know not what. But after all, 
1 deſire it may be conſidered, that thoſe who think 
they have anſwered the difficulty, by telling us, that 
a miſ-thaped tus is a monſter, run into the ſame 
fault they are arguing againft, by conſtituting a ſpe- 
cies between man and beaſt. For what elfe, | pray, 
13 their monſter in the caſe, (if the word monſter 
fignifies any thing at all), but ſomething neither man 
nor beaſt, but partaking ſomewhat of either: and 
juſt fo is the changeling before mentioned: So ne- 
ceſſary is it to quit the common notion of ſpecies 


and eſſences, if we will truly look into the nature of 


things, and examine them, by what our faculties 
can diſcover in them as they exiſt, and not by 
groundleſs fancies, that have been taken up about 
> ne Moy / 
9 17. I have mentioned this here, becaufe I think 
we cannot be too cautious that words and ſpecies, in 
the ordinary n tions which we have been uſed to of 
them, impoſe not upon us For I am apt to think, 
therein lies one great obſtacle to our clear and diſ- 
tinct knowledge, eſpecially in reference to fubſtan- 
ces; and from thence has rofe a great part of the 
difficulties about truch and certainty. Would we 
accuſtom ourſelves to ſeparate our contemplations 
and reaſonings from words, we might, in a great 
meaſure, remedy this inconvenience within our own 
thoughts. But yet it would ſtill diſturb us in our 
diſcourſe with others, as long as we retained the 
opinion, that ſpecies and their eſſences were any thing 
elſe but our abſtract ideas, (ſuch as they are), with 
names annexed to them, to be the ſigns of them. 
8 18. Where-ever we perceive the agreement or 
diſagreement: of any of our ideas, there is certain 
knowledge: and where-ever we are ſure thoſe ideas 
agree with the reality of things, there is certain real 
knowledge, Of which agreement of our ideas * 
8 : | e 
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ain the reality of things, having here given the marks, 
ted I think 1 have ſhewn wherein it is, that certainty, real 
all, certainty, conſiſts, Which, whatever it was to others, 
ink was, 1 confeſs, to me heretofore, one of thoſe de- 
hat fid:rata which I found great want f. 
ray, 32 Of OTTREMS 44-0 55 2 

fe FE 
man y 7 11 ; . . 

and e TUES ng. 1 e i he; 5 
ne- $ 1. What truth it. & 2. A right joining or ſcparating 
ecies ö of figns ; 1. e. ideas or words. 8 3. Thich make men- 
e of tal or verbal propoſitions, | $ 4. Mental propoſitions are. 
Ilties very hard to be treated of. & 5. Being nothing but tbe 
t by joining or ſeparatinf ideas without words. & 6. When 
bout mental propoſitions contain real truth and when ver- 
5 bal. § 7. Objection againſt verbal truth, that thus it 
hink may all be chimerical. & 8. Anſwered, Real truth is 
5, in about ideas agreeing to things. 9 9. Fulſebood is the 
to of joining 6 names otherwiſe than their ideas agree. 
hink, ) 10. General propoſitions to be treated of more at 
d dil arge. $ 11. Moral and metaphyſical truth, 
F the $1; Hat is TRUTH, was an inquiry many 
d we N a ges ſince; and it being that which all 
ations mankind either do, or pretend to ſearch after, it 
great cannot but be worth our while carefully to examine 
r own wherein it conſiſts; and ſo acquaint ourſelves with the 
n our nature of it, as to obſerve how the mind diſtinguiſhes 
d the it from falſehood. nee 506: 
7 thing \ 2. Truth then ſeems to me, in the proper im- 
„ wich port of the word, to ſignify nothing but the joining 
hem. or ſeparating of ſigns, as the things ſignified by 
zent or them, do agree or diſagree one with another, - The 
certain Wl j9ining or teparating of ſigns here meant, is what by { 
e 1deas another name we call prop:ſition,” So that truth pro- 


in real perly belongs only to propoſitions: whereof there 
as with are tWO ſorts, V!Z, mental and verbal 3 AS there are 
che 55 : two 
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unavoidable, in treating of mental propoſitions, to 


mental propoſitions, ceaſe immediately to be barely 
mental, and become verbal. For a mental propo- 
ſition being nothing but a bare conſideration of the 


as ſoon as they are put into words. 


| ideas, at leaſt when the ſubject of their meditation 
contains in it complex ideas. Which is a great evi- 


bf, ſerve for a mark to ſhew us, what are thoſe 


92 Of truth. in 8 Book Iv. cChap 
two Cm of figns- commonly made oſs of, viz, ideas uſe ot 
* . even 
1 form A clear notion of truth, it is very ourke] 

2 -k to conſider truth of thought and euch of, ſubſta 
ER diſtinctiy one from another: but yet it is WM ſioned 
difficult to 1 05 of them aſunder: becauſe it is 3 ne 
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make uſe of words: and then the inſtances given of 


ideas, as they are in our minds ſtripped of names, 
they loſe the nature of purely mental propoſitions, 


And that which makes it yet harder to treat 
at ments and verbal propoſitions ſeparately, is, that 
moſt men, if not all, in their thinking and reaſon- 
ings within themſelves, make uſe of words inſtead of 


dence of the imperfection and uncertainty of our 
ideas of that kind, and may, if attentively made ute 


things we have clear and perfect eſtabliſhed ideas 
of, and what not. For if we will curioufly obſerve 
the way our mind takes in thinking and reaſoning, 


we ſhall find, I ſuppoſe, that when we make any pro- 10 
| ions wichin our own thoughts, about white or 1 
| Blacks ſweet or bitter, a triangle or a circle, we can 1 5. 
and often do frame in our minds the ideas them- 8 n 
ſelves, without reflecting on the names. But when 28 4 
ve would conſider, or make propoſitions about the 5 
more complex ideas, as of a man, vitriol, fortitude, * Fa 
glory, we uſually put the name for the idea: becauſe 1 al 
the ideas theſe names ſtand for, being for the moſt oa N 
part imperfect, confuſed, and undetermined, we re- Ve. ad 
flect on the names themſelves, becauſe they are more a am 
clear, certain, and diſtinct, and readier occur to 4 40 


our thoughts thau the pure ideas, 3 and ſo we me 
| uſe 
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Juſe of theſe words inſtead of the ideas themſelves; 
even when we would med'tate and reafon within 
ourfelves, and make tacit mental propoſitions. In 
ſubſtances, as has been already noted, this is occa- 
ſioned by the imperfection of our ideas: we making 
the name ſtand for the real effence, of which we 
have no idea at all! In modes, it is occaſioned by 
the great number of ſimple ideas, that go to the ma- 
king them up. For many of them being compound- 
ed, the name occurs much eaſier than the complex 
idea itſelf, which requires time and attention to be 
recollected, and exactly repreſented to the mind, 
even in thoſe men who have formerly been at the 
pains to do it; and is utterly impoffible to be done 
by thoſe, who though they have ready in their me- 
mory the greateſt part of the common words of their 
language, vet perhaps never troubled themſelves in 
all their lives, to conſider what precife ideas the moſt 
of them ſtood for. Some confuſed or obſcure no- 
tions have ſerved their turns; and many who talk 
very much of religion and conſcien nce, of church 
and faith, of power and right, of obſtructions and 
bumours, melancholy and choler, would, perhaps, 
have little left in their thoughts and meditations, if 
one ſhould deſire them to think only of the things 
themſelves, and lay by thoſe words, with which they 
We confound i others, and not ſeldom themſelves L 
alſo * 
$ 6. But to return to Sa ob beraten bf watts 
We 1 ſay, obſerve two forts of propoſitions, 
that we are capable of making. | 
1. Mental, wherein the ideas, in our Under fraud 
ings, are without the uſe of words put together or 
ſeparated by the mind, perceiving or Judging of their 
agreement or diſagreement, - * 
2. Verbal t ropaſitions, Which are words, the ft * 
of our ideas put together or ſeparated in affirmative 
or negative ſentences. By which way of aftirming- 
or eg theſe figns: made by ſounds, are, as it 
| were, 
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the mind, either by perceiving or ſuppoſing the z. 
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were, put together or ſeparated one from another. 
So chat propoſition conſiſts in joining, or ſeparating 
fgns ;. and truth conſiſts in the putting together, 
or ſeparating thoſe ſigns, according as the things 
which they ſtand for, agree or diſagree. 


8 6, Every one's.experience will ſarisfy him, that 


greement or diſagreement of any of its ideas, does 


tacitly within itſelf put them into a kind of propo- 


fition affirmative or negative, which 1 have endea- 
voured to expreſs by the terms putting together and 
ſeparating. But this action of the mind, which is ſo 
familiar to every thinking and reafoning- man, is 


eaſier to be conceived: by reffecting on what paſſis 
in us, when we afhrm or deny, than to be explained 


by words. When a man has in his mind the idea 


of two lines, vix. the ſide and diagonal of a fquare, 


whereof the diagonal is an inch long, he may have 


the idea allo of the divifion of that line, into a ccr- 


tain number of equal parts; v. g. into five, ten, an 
hundred, a thouſand, or any other number, an 


may have the idea of that inch-line, being diviſible 
or not diviſible, into ſuch equal parts, as a certain 


number of them will be equal to the ſide-hne, 
Now, whenever he perceives, believes, or ſuppoſes 
fuch-a'kind of divifibility to agree or diſagree to his 
idea of that line, he, as it were, joins or feparates 
thoſe two ideas, v:z. the idea of that line, and the 
idea of that kind of diviſibility, and fo makes a 
mental propoſition, which is true or falſe, accord- 


ing as ſuch a kind of dieiſibility, a divifibility into 


ſuch aliquot parts, does really agree to that line or 


no. When ideas are fo'put together, or ſeparated 


in the mind, as they, or the things they ſtand for, 


do agree or not, that is, as I may call it, mental 


truth. But truth of words is ſomething more, and 


that is the affirming or denying of words one of an- 


other, as the ideas they Rand for agree or diſagree: 


aud chis again is twofold ; either prerely verbal and 


trifling, 
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her. rifling, (which 1 ſhalt ſpeak of, chap. XJ, or real 
ting Wand inſtructive; which is the object of that real 
her, N rnowledge, which we have ſpoken of already. 

ings $ 7. But here again will be apt to occur the finds 


doubt about truth, that did about knowledge ; and 
it will be objeRed, that if truth be nothing but the 
Joining or ſeparating of words in propoſitions, as 


78 
15 
5 
0 
25 


he ideas they ſtand for agree or diſagree in mens 
opo- minds, the knowledge of truth is not 10 valuable a 
dea- ching, as it is taken to be, nor worth the pains and 
and ume men employ to the ſearch of it; fince, by this 
is ſo account, it amounts to no more than the eonfor - 
n, {nity of words to the chimeras of mens brains. 
afl.s WhO knows not what odd notions many mens heads 
ind {re filled with, and what ſtrange ideas all mens 
idea brains are capable of ? But if we reſt here, we know 
uare, che truth of nothing by this rule, but of the viſion- 
have {Wary world in our own imaginations ; nor have other 
cer · truth, but what as much concerns harpies and cen- 
n, an urs, as men and horſes. For thoſe, and the 
and like, may be ideas in our heads, and have their 
ſible agreement and diſagreement there, as well as the 
-rtain ideas of real beings, and fo have as true propoſi- 
-line, {hions, made about them. And it will be altogether 
poſes Is true a propoſition, to fay all centaurs are animals, 
ro his ſs that all men are animals; and the certainty of one 
arates Ws great as the other. For in both the propofitions, 
d the {the words are put together according to the agree- 
kes a rent of the ideas in our minds: and the agreement 
cord- Hef the idea of animal with that of centaur, 15 as clear 
into nnd viſible to the mind as the agreement of the idea 
ne or pf animal with that of man; and fo theſe two pro- 
zrated {poſitions are equally true, equally certain, Bur of 
d for, hat uſe is all ſuch truth to us? 


$ 8. Though what has been ſaid in che forego- b 
ng chapter, to diftinguiſh real from imaginary 
mowledge, might ſuffice here, in anſwer to this 
loubt, to diſtinguiſh real truth from chimerical, or 

you Pleaſe, barely nominal, they depending botk 
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here again to conſider, that though our words 9 
nify nothing but our ideas, yet being deſigned by 


them 1 to ſignify. things, the truth they. contain, whe er by 
put into propoſitions, will be only verbal, when iſWcnowl: 
they ſtand for ideas in the mind, that have not au ying 1 
agreement with the reality of things. And there. MPiew, x 
fore truth, as well as knowledge, may well come 941 
under the diſtinction of verbal and real; that being N fore m 
only verbal truth, wherein terms are joined ac- . Mor 
cording to the agreement or diſagreement of the No the 
ideas they ſtand for, without regarding whether our propoſi 
ideas are, ſuch as really have, or are capable of ha. Wthings. 
ving an exiſtence in nature. But then it is they he re: 
contain real truth, when theſe ſigns are joined, a Mildeas' te 
our ideas agree; and hen our ideas are-{uch as we hough 
know are capable of having an exiſtence in nature: chings, 
which i in ſubſtances we cannot nom, but by know- pear” to 
ing that ſuch have exiſted. ind j. 
ww Truth is the marking an in words, the Whefbre 
agreerment or diſagreement of ideas as it is. Falſe- Naderati- 
hood is the marking down in words, the agreement ¶taken n 
or diſagreement of. ideas otherwiſe than it is. And purpoſe 
ſo far as theſe ideas thus marked by ſounds, agree Ned then 
to their archetypes, ſo far only is the truth real. . 
The knowledge of this truth conſiſts in knowing 
what ideas the words ſtand for, and the perception 
of the agreement or diſagreement of thoſe ideas, ll ð 
according as it is marked by thoſe words. (f us 
$ 10. But becauſe words are looked. on as the Wl. 
great conduits of truck and knowledge, and that 
in conveying and receiving of truth, and common. x, 75 
ly in reaſoning about it, we make uſe of words and Ca 
propoſitions, I ſhall more at large inquire, wherein props] 
the certainty of real truths, contained in propoſitions, Wh ty; 
conſiſts, and here it is to be had; and endeavour I tre, 
to ſhew in what ſort of univerſal propoſitions ve Fro 
are capable of being certain of their real truth or | 


falſchood. + 9 0 


4 


* 
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ami 1 mall begin with general propoſitions, as thoſe 
s ſig · ¶ chich moſt employ our thoughts, and exerciſe our 


ed by ontemplation. General truths are moſt looked af- 
when er by the mind, as thoſe: that moſt enlarge our 
when R nowiedge; and their comprehenſiveneſs, ſatiſ- 
ot an ing us at once of many particulars, enlarge our 
here. Mriew, and fhorten our way to knowledge. 


511. Beſides truch taken in the ſtrict ſenſe be- 


come 

being Wore mentioned, there are other ſorts of truths; as, 
d ac- Wiſh. Moral truth, which is ſpeaking of things according 
F the o the perſuaſion of our own minds, though the 


er our propoſition we ſpeak agree not to the reality of 
of ha- hings. 2. Metaphyſcal truth,” which is nothing but 
is they Ihe real exiſtence of things, conformable to the 
el, u deas to which we have:annexed their names. This, 


as we 
ature: 
know- 


though it feems to conſiſt in the very beings of 
things, yet when conſidered a little nearly, will ap- 
pear” to include a tacit ee whereby the 
mind joins that particular thing to the idea it had 


hi 


ds, the Npefbre fertled, with a name to it. But theſe con- 

Falle- Niiderations of truth, either having been before 

eemcnt faken notice of, or not being io much to our preſent 
And ˖ 


purpoſe, it may ſuffice here only to have mention- 


„agree ed them. 
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mm0n" Wh 1. Treating of words necefſary to knowtdge. & 2. 
rds and General truths hardly to be underflood, but in verbal 
wherein ol prop ſMfitns, S8 3. Certainty twofold,” 3 and 0 
5ſitions, Inbufledge. V4. N propoſition can be fnown to be 


Jeavour true, Where the efſence of each 'ſhecies mentioned is not 
ions Ve 
ruth ot 


| 


tnwn,””' $'5. This more particularly concerns fab 
ances. < 6. The truth of few untyerſal propoſitions 
concerning ſubſtances, is to be known, 8 7. Becauſe 

Vor. III. 1 An, 


% 
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co- exiſtence of ideas in few | caſes is to be knouy, 
6 8. 9. Inflance in gold. 5 10. As far as any ſul 
co-exiſtence can be known, ſo far univerſal propofitim; 
may be certain. But this will-go but alittle way, be. 
* cauſe, & II. 12. The qualities; which: make our con. 
plex ideas of ſubſtances depend maſtiy on external, r. 
mote, and unpercei ved caufes.' & 13. Judgment may 
reach farther, but that is nat Fnotoledge. & . 
I bat is requiſite for our. knowledge. of ſubſtances, Wl of ide 
6 15. TYhilft our ideas of ſubſtances: contain not then Muſuall 
real conſtitutions, we can make but few: general certan WM of any 
| . propoſitions concerning them. & 16. V berein lies il 84. 
= general certainty bf propoſitions." oo 
S1. Hough the examining and judging of WM ſtand 1 
I ideas by themſelves, their names being of eacl 
quite laid aſide, be the beſt and ſureſt way to clear 
and diſtinct knowledge; yet, through the prevailing 
cuſtom of uſing ſounds for ideas, I think: it is verj 
ſeldom practiſed. Every one may obſerve hov 
common it is for names to be made uſe of, (inſtead 
of the ideas themſelves, even when men think and 
reaſon within their own breaſts; eſpecially if the 
ideas be very complex, and made up of a great col. 
lection of fimple ones. This makes the conſide- 
ration of words and propoſitions ſo neceſſary a part 
of the treatiſe of knowledge, that it is very hard tc 
ſpeak intelligibly of the one, without explaining the 
other. )%%%%ͤͤͤöGVVVCCCC0CCCT0TC 0 
$ 2. All the knowledge we have being only ol 
particular or general truths, it 1s evident, that what 
ever may be done in the former of theſe, the latter 
which is that which with reaſon. is moſt ſought at 
ter, can never be well made known, and is ver) 
ſeldom apprehended, but as conceived and. expreſſc 
in words. It is not therefore out of our way, ! 
the examination of our knowledge, to inquire int 
the truth and certainty of univerſal propoſitions. 
8 3. But that we may not be miſled in this caſe 
| * 0 
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by that which is the danger every where, I mean by 
the donbtfulneſs of terms, it is fit to obſerve that 
etiam WY certainty is twofold : certainty. of truth, and certain- 


ry, be. ty of #nowledge, | Certainty of truth is, when words 
ir con are ſo put together in propoſitions, as exactly to 
al, 1. Nexpreſs the agreement or diſagreement of the ideas 
ut mn chey ſtand for, as really it is. Certainty of know- 


ledge is, to perceive the agreement or diſagreement 
of ideas, as expreſſed in any propoſition, IL his we 
uſually call knowing, or being certain of the truth 
of any e e „ ; . 
$ 4+ Now becauſe we cannot be certain of the 
truth of any general propofition, unleſs we know 
the preciſe bounds and extent of the ſpecies its terms 


t they 
' certain 


lies th 


* 1 


ing of WI ſtand for, it is neceſſary we ſhould know the eflence 
s being of each ſpecies, which is that which conſtitutes and 


bounds it. This, in all ample ideas and modes, i3 
not hard to do. For in theſe, the rcal and nomin:t 
eſſence being the fame ; or, which is all one, the 
abſtract idea, which the general term ſtands for, 


0 clear 
evailing 
is very 
ve how 


inſtead being the ſole eſſence and boundary that is or can 
ink and be ſuppoſed, of the ſpecies, there can be no doubt, 
y if tue bow far the ſpecies extends, or what things are 
eat col · ¶ comprehended under each term; which, it is evi- 
conſide· ¶ dent, are all that have any exact conformity with 
y a part the idea it ſtands for, and no other. But in ſub- 
hard te ſtances, wherein a real eſſence diſtinct from the no- 
ning the minal, is fuppoſed to conſtitute, determine, and 


bound the ſpecies, the extent of the general word is 


only o 'cry uncertain : becauſe not knowing this real eſ- 
at what{MWſcnce, we cannot know what is, or what is not of that 
ie latterWſſpecies,, and conſequently what may, or may not 
ught af ich certainty be affirmed of it. And thus ſpeaking 
| is ver"! a man or gold, or any other ſpecies of natural 
expreſſe ſubſtances, as ſuppoſed conſtituted by a preciſe real 
r Way, ll lence, which nature regularly imparts to every 
wire int ndividual of that kind, whereby it is made to be 
tions. ef that ſpecies, we cannot be certain of the truth of 


this caſq y affirmation or negation made of it. For man, 
5 0 , | 4 | ; | 85 a 


1 2 | Or 
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or gold, taken in this ſenſe, and uſed fbr ſpecies: of 
things, conſtituted by real effences, different from 
the complex idea in the mind of the ſpeaker, ſtand 
for we know not what; and the extent of theſe 
ſpecies, with ſuch: boundaries, are ſo unknown and 
undetermined, that it is tmpoſſible, with any certain- 
ty, to affirm, that all men are rational; dr chat al 
gold is yellow. Rut where the nominal eſſence is 
kept to, as the boundary of each ſpecies, and men 
extend the application of any general term no far. 
ther than to the particular things, in which the 
complex idea it ſtands for is to be found; there they 

are in no danger to miſtake the bounds of eaeh 
ſpecies, nor can be in doubt, on this acodunt; whe- 
ther any propoſitions be true, or no. I have choſe 
to explain this uncertainty of propoſitions! in this 
' icholaſtic way, and have made uſe of the terms of 
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nfi 
efjences and ſpecies, on purpoſe to ſhew the abſurtlity mer 
and inconvenience there is to think of thern, as of not, is 
any other fort of realities, | than barely abſtract ideas Wl ſence 
with names to them. To ſuppoſe, that the ſpecies or th: 
of things are any thing, but the ſorting of them un. gold; 
der general names, according as they agree to fe- WM or tha 
veral abſtract ideas, of which we make-thofe names with: 
the ſigns, is to confound truth, and introduce un- whate 
certainty into all general propofitions, that can be imagi 
made about them. Though therefore theſe thing; 66 
might, to people not poſſeſſed with ſcholaſtic learn- when 
ing, be perhaps treated of in a better and clearer men! 
way; yet thoſe wrong notions of eſſences or ſpecies, and « 
having got root in moft people's minds, who have yet ſe 
received any: tincture from the learning which has whoſ 
prevailed in this part of the world, are to be dil- this v 
covered and removed, to make way for that uſe of WW fignif 

words which fhould convey: certainty with it. they 


$5. The names of ſubſtances then, whenever ones, 

made to ſtand for ſpecies, which ave ſuppoſed to be conn: 

conſtituted by real eſſences which we know not, arc ther 

not capable ta convey certainty to the b 8 
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ing: of the truth of general propoſitions made up 
of ſuch terms we cannot be ſure. The reaſon 


whereof is plain. For how can we be ſure that 


this or that quality is in gold, when we know not 
what is Or is not gold? Since in this way of ſpeak- 
ing adthing| is gold, but what partakes of an eſ- 
ſence, which we not knowing, cannot know where 
it is, or is not, and ſo eannot be ſure, that any 
parcel of matter in the world is or is not in this 
ſenſe gold; being incurably ignorant, whether it 


has or has not that which makes any thing to be 
called gold, i. e. that real eſſence of gold whereof 


we have no idea at all, This being as impoſſible 


for us to know, as it is for a blind man to tell in 


what flower the colour of a panſie is, or is not to 


be found, whilſt he has no idea of the colour of a 
panſie at all. Or if we could, which is impoſſible, 
certainly know where a real eſſence, which we Know 


not, is; v. g. in what parcels of matter the real eſ- 
ſence of gold is; yet could we not be ſure, that this 
or that quality could with truth be affirmed of 
gold; ſince it is impoſſible for us to know, that this 
or that quality or idea has a neceſſary connection 


with a real eflence, of which we have no idea at all, 
| whatever ſpecies that ſuppoſed real eſſence may be 


imagined to conſtitute... N | 

9 6. On the other ſide, the names of ſubſtances, 
when made uſe of as they ſhould be, for the ideas 
men have in their minds, though they carry a clear 
and determinate ſignification with them, will not 
yet ſerve us to make any univerſal propoſitions, of 


whoſe truth we can be certain. Not becauſe in 


this uſe of them we are uncertain what things are 
ſignified by them, but becauſe the complex ideas 
they ſtand for, are ſuch: combinations of ſimple 
ones, as carry not with them any diſcoverable 
connection or repugnancy, but with a very few o- 
ther ideas. ; ED DT 


$ 7- The complex. ideas, that our names of the 
Pb. "2. „ 
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ſpecies of ſubſtancꝝs pròperly ſthnd for, abe collet. 

tions of ſuch qualities as hade bern obferved' to co- 

exiſt in an unknown ſrlftammi, which; we tall fub- 

fance; but what other. qualities neeefſhrily coexiſt 

with ſuch combinations, we cannot certainly K How, 

unleſs we can Uifeover their näturak dependence; 

which, in their primary qualities, we can go but A 

very little way in; and in alf their ſecondary quili. 

ties, we can diſcover no confiectlon ut All, for the 

reaſons mentioned *, viz. 1. Becauſe we Know Hot 

the real conſtitutions of ſubſtantes, on which each 
ſecondary quality particulkrly depends: 2. Did we 
1 know that, it would ferve ub only for: egpe fen 
| (not univerſal) Enowledpe; and reach withTertaliy 
1 no farther than that bare inſtance + betauſe Nur uli 
3 derſtandings can difcover no/coriveivableconnetion 
between any ſecondary quality; ahd any oedifieatiof 
whatſoever of any of the primary ones. And there. 

fore there are very few general propoſitions to be 

made concerning fſubſtances, WHICh can eafHy with 

them undoubted certaift x9. 

" 98. All gold is fixed; is a propoſition whole tputh 
4 we cannot be certain of, how univerſally Mover it 
be believed. For if, 'according to the wfele(s ima. 
| | g gination of the ſchools, any one ſuppoſes che term 
' gold to ſtand for a ſpecies of things ſet out by nature, 
8 by, a real eſſence belonging to it; it is evident he 
knows not what particular fubſtandes ave of that 
4 ſpecies ; and ſo cannot, with certäiflty, affrm atiy 
0 thing univerſally of gold. But if he makes gold 
| ſtand for a ſpecies, determined by its nominal ef. 
Fence, let the nominal eſſence, for example,; be the 
complex idea of a bed, of a certain gelle colour, 
malleable, fuſible, and heabier thah any other known; 

in this proper uſe of the Word gold, there is nd 
difficulty to know what is, or is flot gold. But yet 

no other quality can, wich certainty; be univerſally 
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affirmed or denied of gold, but what hath a dif 
coverable connection or inconſiſtenty | with that 1 
nominal eſſennce. Fixedneſs, for example, having 
nd neceſſary connection, that We can diſcover, 
with the colour, weight, or any other fitnple idea 
of dur complex one; or with the whole 'combina- 
tion together; it is impoſſible that ve fould cer: 
tainnly oy the truth of this propoſition, that al 
* 9. As there. is no diſcoverable connection be- 
tween fixedneſs, and the colour, weight, and other 
ſimple ideas of that nominal eſfence of gold; ſo, if we 
wake our complex idea of geld, a body, yrilviu, fuſible, 


LES 


certairity'conceraing ſolubility in agua rein; and for 
the fume reaſon: fince we can never, from conſide- 
ration of the ideas: themſelves, with certainty, affirm 
or deny, of a body, whofe complex idea is made up 
of yellow, _y weighty; ductile, fuſible, and fixed; 
that it is ſoluble in aqud reg7a'; and fo on of the reſt 
of its qualities. I would gladly meet witch one gene- 
ral 2fvmariong: concerning any quality of gold that 
any one can certainly Know: is true. It will, no 
doubt; be preſehtly dbjected, Is not this an univerſal 
certain propofition, - A gold is mallenblè? To which i 


AtuUre, 
Ent he 
F that 
m af 
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ma! ef. 
be the 
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nown; 
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But yet 
ver filly 


infer, it is a very certain ꝓropoſition, if malliabl-. 
e be ua part of the complex” idea the word gold 
ſtands for. Büt then here is nothing affirmed bf 

gold, but that that ſound ſtands for an idea in which 
malleableneſs is\contaitied : and ſuch à ſort of truth 
und certainty as this, it is to ſay a ceniaur is four- 
footed. But if malleableneſs makes not a part of the 
ſpecific eſſenee the name gvlu ſtands for, it is plain 
All gold i mulliuble, is not a certain propoſition. Be- 
caſe; let the complex idea of gold be made up of 
Which ſoever of its other qualities you plete,” malle: 
ableneſs will nat Appear to depend on that complex 
idea, nor follow from any ſimple one contained in 
it. The connection that malleableneſs Has, if it has 


ffir med 1 


104 Of. univerſal pripufitions;'. Book IV. Cap. 
any, with thofe other qualities, being only by the real t. 
intervention of the real conſtitution of its inſenſible are br 
parts, which fince we know not, it is impoſſible we neceff 
ſhould perceive that connection, unleſs we could doubt 
diſcover that ich ties them together.. conda 


qualities we unite into one complex idea, under one wh e 
name, the more preciſe and; determinate we make exiſt, 
the ſignification of that word; but yet never che ſa 
make it thereby more capable of univerſal certainty, I cher; 

in reſpect of other qualities, not contained in our by thi 
complex idea; fince we perceive not their connection I know 
or dependence one on another; being ignorant both eit 
of that real conſtitution in which they are al:found-, r Fee 
ed; and alſo. how they flow from it. For the chief I may b 
part of our knowledge concerning ſubſtances, is lie na! 
not, as in other things, barely of the relation of of fuc 
two ideas that may exiſt ſeparately; but is of the with t 
neceſſary connection and co-exiſtence of ſeveral diſ- undou 
tinct ideas in the ſame ſubject, or of their repugnan - Plex ic 

ey ſo to co- exiſt. Could we begin at the other end, I any fit 
and diſcover what it was, wherein that colour con- A 1 

| fiſted,' what made a body lighter or heavier, what pofitio 
texture of parts made it malleable, fuſible, and fix- 9. g. C 
ed, and fit to be diſſolved in this ſort of liquor, and I betwee 
not in another; if, 1 ſay, we had ſuch, an idea as geld, 
this of bodies, and could: perecive wherein, all ſen- {td by 
fible qualities originally conſiſt, and how they are 
produced; we might frame; ſuch abſtract ideas of the re: 
them, as would furniſh us with matter of more ge- able, 
neral knowledge, and enable us to make univerſal WM 9 2 7: 

_ propoſitions, that ſhould. carry general truth and | 
certainty, with them. But whilſt our complex. ideas know ' 
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of the ſorts of ſubſtances, are ſo remote from that 
internal real canſtitution, on which their ſenſible lowed 
qualities depend, and are matle up of nothing but ef the 
an imperfect collection of thoſe apparent. qualities tainly 
our ſenſes can diſcover, there can: be but very few qualiti 
general propoſitions concerning ſubſtances, of whoſe our ſet 


Iv Cap. B. ther truth und certainly, 105 


the real truth we can be certalbly affured ; fince there 
fible are But few ſimple ideas, of whoſe connection and 
: we neceffary co-exiſtence we can have certain and un- 
ould | doubted: knowledge. I imagitie, amongſt all the ſe- | 
TH condary qualities of ſubſtances, and the powers re- 
ine lating to them, there cannot any two be named, 
one I whole neceſſary co exiſtence, or repugnance to co- 
nake exiſt, can certainly be knqwn, unleſs in thoſe of 
the ſame ſenſe; which neceflarily exclude one ano- 
ther; as J have elſewhere ſhewed; No one, I think, 
by the colour that is in any body, can certainly 
gion know what ſmell; taſte, ſound; or tangible quali- 
8 ties it has, nor What alterations it is capable to make 
ang. or recbive, on; or from other bodies. The fame 
. .c may be faid of the ſound or taſte, &c. Our ſpeci- 
s, is Wl © names of ſubſtances ſtanding for any collections 
os of fuch ideas, it is not to be wondered, that we can, 
f the wich them, make very few general propoſitions of 
1. dit. vndoubted real certainty. Bur yer ſo far as any com- 
nan. plex idea, of any fort of ſubſtances, contains in it 
dend, any ſimple idea; whoſe neceſſary co-exiſtence with - 
ke poſitions' may with certainty be made concerning it: 
th v. g. could any one difcover a neceſſary connection 
- and between walleableneſs, and the colour or weight of 
lea as geld, or any other part of the complex idea, ſigni- 
ſen- MY fied by that nate, he might make f certain uniter 
ey are Ml {at propoſition eonterning geld in this reſpect; and 
as of che real truth of this propoſition; That atl'gvld is . 
re ge- leable, would be as certain as of this, The three angle: 
verſal if all right-lined triangles, are equal ts two right ones. 
1 and $ 11. Had we ſuch ideas of ſubſtances, as to 
ideas knew What real eonſtitutions produte thoſe ſenfible 
a. that Wl dualities we find in them, and how thofe qualities 
.nfble I fowed from thenee, we could; by the ſpecific! ideas 
g but of their real eſſences in our own minds; more ter“ 
alities tainly find out their properties, aid difcover Mat 
y few . Palities they had; or had not, than we can nom by 
whole bur ſenſes: and to Eno w the properties of gold, it - 
real e | | . would 
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__ Of univerſal propoſitions, Bock IV. 
would be no more neceſſary that gold ſhould ex iſt, 


and that we ſhould make experiments upon it, than 
it is neceſſary for knowing the properties of a trian- 


gle, that a triangle ſhould exiſt in any matter; 
the idea in our minds would ſerve for the one as 
well as the other. But we are ſo far from being 
admitted into the feerets of nature, that we ſcarce 
ſo much as ever approach the fir ſt entrance towards 


them. For we are wont to conſider the ſubſtances 
we meet with, each of them as an entire thing by 


itſelf, having all its qualities in itſelf, and independ- 


ent of other things; overlooking, for. the moſt part, 
the operations; of -thoſe. inviſible fluids they are en- 


compaſſed with; and upon whoſe motions and ope- 
rations depend the greateſt part of thoſe qualities 
which are taken notice of in them, and are made by 


us the inherent marks of diſtinction, whereby we 


Eknow and denominate them. Put a piece of gold 
any where by itſelf, ſeparate from the reach and in- 


fluence of all other bodies, it will immediately loſe 


all its colour and weight, and perhaps malleableneſs 


too: which, for ought I know; would be changed 


into a perfect friability. Water, in which to us 
fluidity is an eſlential quality, left to itſelf, would 


ceaſe to be fluid. But if inanimate bodies owe ſo 
much of their preſent ſtate to other bodies without 
them, that they would not be what they appear to 


us, were thoſe, bodies that environ them removed, 
it is yet more ſo in vegetables, which are nouriſhed, 


grow, and produce leaves, flowers, and ſeeds, in a 
conſtant ſucceſſion. And if we look a little nearer 
into the ſtate of animals, we ſhall find, that their de- 
pendence, as to life, motion, and the moſt conſider- 
able qualities to de obſerved in them, is ſo wholly 
on extrinſicah cauſes and qualities of other bodies, 


that, make no part of them, that they cannot ſubſiſt 
a moment without them: though yet thoſe bodiet 
on which they depend, areè little taken notice of, and 
make no part of che complex ideas we frame of thoſe 


animals. 
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animals. Take the air but a minute from the greateſt 
part of living creatures, and they preſently loſe ſenſe, 
life, and motion. This the neceſſity of breathing 
has forced into our knowledge. But how many 
other extrinſical, and poſſibly very remote bodies, 
do the ſprings of thoſe admirable machines depend 
on, which are not vulgarly obſerved, or ſo much as 
thought on; and how many are there, which the 
ſevereſt inquiry can never diſcover? The inhabi- 
tants of this ſpot of the univerſe, though removed 
ſo many millions of miles from the ſun, yet depend 
ſo much on the duly-tempered motion of particles 
coming from, or agitated by it, that were this 
earth removed but a ſmall part of that diſtance 
out of. its preſent ſituation, and placed a little far- 
ther or nearer that ſource of heat, it is more than 
probable, that the greateſt part of the animals in it 
would immediately -perith : ſince we find them fo 
often deſtroyed: by an exceſs or defect of the ſun's 
warmth, which an accidental poſition, in ſome parts 
of this our little globe, expoſes them to. The qua- 
lities obſerved in a loadſtone muſt needs have their 
ſource far beyond the confines of that body; and 
the ravage made often on ſeveral ſorts of animals, 
by inviſible cauſes, the certain death, as we are told, 
of ſome of them, by barely paſſing the line, or, as 
it is certain of others, by being removed into a 
neighbouring country, evidently ſhew, that the 
concurrence and operation of ſeveral bodies, with 
which they are ſeldom thought to have any thing 
to do, is abſolutely neceſſary to make them be what 
they appear to us, and to preſerve thoſe qualities, 
by which we know and diſtinguiſh them. We are 
then quite out of the way, when we think that 
things contain within themſelves the qualities that 
appear to us in them: and we in vain. ſearch for 
that conſtitution within the body of a fly, or an e- 
lephant, upon which depend thoſe qualities and 
powers we obſerve in hem. For which, perhaps; 
„„ to 
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wheels, as I may fo fay, of this ſtupendous ſtruc- 
ture af the /univerſe, may, for ought we know, 


moſt taken notice of by us. Their obſervable qua- 
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198 Of univerſal propoſitions, Book Iv. 
to undlerſtand them anight, we ought to lock, not 
only beyond this our earth and atmoſphere, but e- 
ven beyond the fun or remoteſt ſtar our eyes have 


yet diſcovered. For how much the being and ope- 
ration of particular ſubſtances in this our globe, 


depend on cauſes utterly beyond our view, i im- 
poſſible for us to determine. We ſee and perceine 


ſome of the motions and groſſer operations of 
things here about us; but whence the ſtreams come 
that keep all theſe curious machines in motion and 
repair, how conveyed and modified, is beyond our 


notice and apprehenſion; and the great parts and 


have fuch a connection and dependence in their in- 
fluences and operations one upon another, that, 
perhaps, things in this pur manſion would put on 
quite another face, and ceaſe to be what they are, 
if ſame one of the ſtars or great bodies incompre- 
henſihly remote from us, ſhould ceaſe to he or move 
as it does. FPhis is certain, things however abſolute 
and entire they ſeem in themſelves, are but retainers 
to other parts of nature, for that which they are 


lities, actions, and powers, are owing to ſomethiug 
without them; and theue is not ſo complete and 
perfect a part, that we know of nature, which does 
not awe the being it has,” and the excellencies of it, 
to its neighbours; and we muſt not confine our 
thoughts within the ſurface: of any body, but look 
a: great deal farther, to comprehend perfectly thoſe 


qualities that are in it. nd | 


: 4 


5 12. If this be fo, it is not to be wondered, that 
we have very impevfect ideas of ſubſtances ; and 
that the real eſſences on which depend their proper · 
ties and operations, are unknown: to us. We can- 
not diſcover ſo much as that fize, figure, and tex- 
ture of their minute and active parts, which is 


really in them; much leſs the different motions and 
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Chap. FP their truth and certainty. og 


impulſes made in and upon them by bodies from 


without, upon which depends, and by which is 
formed the greateſt and moſt remarkable part of 
thoſe qualities we obſerve in them, and of which 
our complex ideas of them are made up. This con- 
ſideration alone is enough to put an end to all our 
hopes of ever having the ideas of their real eſſences; 
which whilſt we want, the nominal eſſences, we 
make uſe of inſtead of them, will be able to furniſh 


us but very ſparingly with any general knowledge, 


or univerſal propoſitions capable of real certainty, 

$ 13. We are not therefore to wonder, if cer- 
tainty be to be found in very few general propoſi-. 
tions made concerning ſubſtances : our knowledge 
of their qualities and properties go very ſeldom 
farther than our ſenſes reach and inform us. Fol- 


fibly inquiſitive and obſerving men may, by ſtrength 


of judgment, penetrate farther, and on probabi- 


lities taken from wary obſervation, and hints well 


laid together, often gueſs right at what experience 
has not yet diſcovered to them. 


For all general knowledge lies only in our own 


thoughts, and conſiſts barely in the contemplation 


of our own abſtract ideas. Where-ever we perceive 
any agreement or diſagreement amongſt them, here 


we have general knowledge; and by putting the 


names of thoſe idcas together accordingly in pro- 
politions, can with certainty pronounce general 
But becauſe the abſtract ideas of ſubſtan- 
ces, for which their ſpecific names ſtand, whenever 


they have any diſtinct and determinate fignification, 


have a diſcoverable connection or inconſiſtency with 
but a very few other ideas, the certainty of univer- 


row and ſcanty in that part, which is our principal 
inquiry concerning them; and there is ſcarce any 
of the names of ſubſtances, let the idea it is applied 

Vox. III. . to 


ll propofitions concerning ſubſtances, is very nar- 


But this is but 
gueſſing ſtill; it amounts only to Opinion, and has” 
not that certainty which is requiſite to knowledge. 


. 


O univerſal propifitionms, Book Iv. 


to be what it will, of which we can generally, and 
with certainty pronounce, that it has or has not this 
or that other quality belonging to it, and conſtantly 
eo- exiſting or inconſiſtent with that idea, where-e- 
ver it is to be found. e 
§ 14. Before we can have any tolerable know- 
ledge of this kind, we muſt firſt know what changes 
the primary qualities of one body do regularly pro- 
duce in the primary qualities of another, and how. 
Secondly, we muſt know what primary qualities of 
any body produce certain ſenſations or ideas in us. 
This is, in truth, no leſs than to know all the effects 
of matter, under its divers modifications of bulk, 
figure, coheſion of parts, motion, and reſt, Which, 
I think, every body will allow, is utterly itmpoflible 
to be known by us, without revelation. Nor if it 
were revealed to us, what ſort of figure, bulk, or 
motion of corpuſcles, would produce in us the ſen- 
ſation of a yellow colour, and what ſort of figure, 
bulk, and texture of parts in the ſuperficies of any 
body, were fit to give ſuch corpuſcles their due mo- 
tion to produce that colour; would that be enough 
to make univerſal propoſitions with certainty, con- 
cerning the ſeveral ſorts of them, unleſs we had fa- 
culties acute enough to perceive the preciſe bulk, 
figure, texture, and motion of bodies in thoſe mi- 
nute parts, by which they operate on our ſenſes, 
that ſo we might by thoſe frame our abſtract ideas 
of them. I have mentioned here only corporeal 
ſubſtances, whoſe operations ſeem to lie more level 
to our underſtandings: for as to the operations of 
ſpirits, both their thinking and moving of bodies, 
we at firſt ſight find ourſelves at a loſs; though 
perhaps. when we have applied our thoughts a lit- 
| te nearer to the conſideration of bodies, and their 
operations, and examined how far our notions, e- 
ven in theſe, reach, with any clearneſs, beyond ſen- 
ſible matter of fact, we ſhall be bound to confeſs, 
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their truth and certainty. | 117 


.- This is evident, the abſtract complex ideas 
ages, 0 or which their general names ſtand, 


lag their real conſtitutions, can at- 
t· very little univerſal certainty. Becauſe 


our ideas of them are not made up of that, on 
which thoſe qualities we obſerve in them, and 
would inform ourſelves about, do depend, or with 
which they have any certain connection. V. g. let 
the idea to which we give the name man, be, as it- 
commonly is, a body of the ordinary ſhape, with 
ſenſe, voluntary motion, and--reaſon joined to it. 
This being the abſtract idea, and conſequently the 
eſſence of our ſpecies man, we can make but very 
few general certain propoſitions concerning man, 


ſtanding for ſuch an idea. 


Becauſe not knowing 


the real conſtitution on which ſenſation, power of 


wotion, and reaſoning, with that peculiar ſhape, 


depend,” and whereby they are united together in 
the fame ſubject, there are very few other qualities,- 


with which we can perceive them to have a neceſ-- 


ſary connection; and therefore we cannot with cer- 


tainty affirm, that all men 


ſleep by intervals; that no 


man can be nouriſhed by wood or ſtones; that all men 
will be poi ſaned by hemlock : beoauſe theſe ideas have 
no connection nor repugnancy with: this our nomi- 
nal eflence of man, with this abſtract idea that name- 
ſtands for, We muſt in theſe and the like appeal 
to trial in particular ſubjects, which can reach but 
> little way. We muſt content ourſelves with pro- 
bability in the reſt ; but can have no general cer- 
tainty, whilſt our ſpecific idea of man contains not 
that real conſtitution, which is the root wherein all 
his infeparable qualities are united, and from whence 
they flow. 
for, is only an imperfect collection of ſome ſenſible 
qualities and powers in him, thers is no diſcernible 
connection or repugnance between our ſpecific idea, 


and the operation: of either 


Whilſt our idea the word man ſtands 


the parts of hemlock or 
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ſtones, upon his conſtitution. There are animals 
that ſafely eat hemlock, and others that are nou- 
riſhed by wood and ſtones : but as | ng as we want 
ideas of- thofe real conſtitutions of different ſorts of 
animals, whereon theſe, and the like qualities and 
powers depend, we muſt not hope to reach certainty 
in univerſal propoſitions concerning them. T hoſe 
few ideas only, which have a diſcernible connection 
with our nominal eſſence, or any part of it, can 
afford us ſuch propoſitions. But theſe are fo few, 
and of fo little moment, that we may juſtly look on 
our certain general knowledge of ſubſtances, as al- 
moſt none at all. by | ES. 
5816. Lo conclude: General propoſitions, of what 
kind ſoever, are then only capable of certainty, 
when the terms uſed in them ſtand for ſuch ideas, 
whoſe agreement or diſagreement, as there expreſ[- 
ed, is capable to be diſcovered by us. And we are 
then certain of their truth or falſchood, when we 
perceive the ideas the terms ſtand for, to agree, or 
not agree, according as they are affirmed or denied 
one of another. W hence we may take notice, that 
general certainty is never to be found but in our i- 
deas. Whenever we go to. ſeek it elſewhere in ex- 
periment or obſervations without us, our knowledge 
goes not beyond particulars, It is the contempla- 
tion of our own abſtract ideas, that alone is able to 
afford us general knowledge, 
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& 1. They are ſelf-evident, & 2. Mperein that felf-evi- 
\ dence conſiſts. & 3. Self-evidence not peculiar to re 
ceived axioms, g 4. Firſt, As to identity and diver- 
ſity, all propoſitions are equally. ſelf-evident, | 5. Se- 
condly, In co-exiſtence we have few ſelf-evident pro. 
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poſitions. I 6. Thirdly, In other relations we may 
have. § 7. Fourthly, Concerning real exiſtence, we 
have none. § 8. Theſe axioms do not much influence 
our other knowledge, g 9. Becauſe they are not the 
truths we firſt know. F 10. Becauſe on them the other 
parts of our knowledge do not depend. & 11. What 
uſe theſe general maxims have, & 12. Maxims, if 
care be not taken in the uſe of words, may prove con- 
tradictions. g 13. Inſtance. in vacuum. 5 14. They 
prove not the exiſtence of things without us. d 15. 
Their application dangerous about complex ideas. & 16. 
to 18. [nflance in man. F 19. Little uſe of theſe 
marxims in proofi-where we have clear and diſtinet ideas. 


$20. Ther uſe dangerous where our ideas are confuſed. 
Mere are a ſort. of propoſitions, which, 


| V:1, 
| under the name of MaxiMs and axI0Ms, 
have paſſed for principles of ſcience ; and becauſe 
they are ſelf-evident, have been ſuppoſed innate, 
although nobody that I know; ever went about to 
| ſhew the reaſon and foundation of their clearneſs 
or cogency. It may however. be-worth while to in- 
quire into the reaſon of their evidence, and fee 
whether it be peculiar to them alone, and alfo exa- 
mine how far they influence and govern our other 
knowledge.. fn | 
§ 2. Knowledge, as has been ſhewn, conſiſts in 
the perception of the agreement or diſagreement of 
ideas: now, where that agreement or diſagreement 
is perceived immediately by itſelf, without the in- 
tervention or help of any other, there our know- 
ledge is ſelf-evident. T his will appear to be fo to 
any one, who will but conſider any of thoſe propo- 
ſitions, which, without any proof, he aſſents to at 
firſt fight ; for in all of them he will find, that the 
reaſon of his aſſent, is from that agreement or diſ- 
agreement, which the mind, by an immediate com- 
paring them, finds in thoſe ideas anſwering the af-, 
firmation or negation in the propoſition, 5 


113. 
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§ 3. This being ſo, in the next place, let us con- 
ſider, whether this ſelf- evidence be peculiar only to 
thoſe propoſitions which commonly paſs under the 
name of maxims, and have the dignity of axioms 
allowed them. And here it is plain, that ſeveral 


other truths, not allowed to be axioms, partake the ot 
equally with them in this ſelf- evidence. 'I his we and 1 
{ſhall fee, if we go over theſe ſeveral ſorts of agree- fition, 
ment or diſagreement of ideas, which I have above be in 
mentioned, viz. identity, relation, co-exiſtence and as are 
real exiſtence ; which will diſcover to us, that not be aff 
only thoſe few propoſitions, which have had the ver 7: 
credit of maxims, are ſelf-evident, but a great many, itſelf, 
even almoſt an infinite number of other propoſi- WW white 
trans, arc luch, | by, | deniec 
8 4. For, firſt, the immediate perception of the call it 
agreement or diſagreement of identity, being found- politic 
ed in the mind's having diſtinct ideas, this affords not to | 
us as many ſelf-evident propoſitions, as we have dit- nied c 
tinct ideas. Every one that has any knowledge at horſe ; 
all, has, as the foundation of it, various and diſ- as ſoc 
tinct ideas: and it is the firſt act of the mind, truth 
(without which it can never be capable of any with e 
knowledge), to know every one of its ideas by itſelf, well a 
and diſtinguiſh it from others. Every one finds in the ſa 
himſelf, that he knows the ideas he has; that he any id 
knows alſo, when any one 1s in his underſtanding, with i 
and what it is; and that when more than one are and nc 
there, he knows them diſtinctly and unconfuſedly wheth 
one from another. Which always being ſo, (it be- ſtract, 
ing impoſſible but that he ſhould perceive what he to the 
perceives), he can never be in doubt when any idea and, 
is in his mind, that it is there, and is that idea it tbe; 
is; and that two diſtin& ideas, when they are in right, 
his mind, are there, and are not one and the ſame WW longs ; 
idea. So that all ſuch affirmations and negations, terms 
are made without any poſſibility of doubt, uncer- ideas. 
tainty, or heſitation, and muſt neceſſarily be aſſent- more, 
ed to, as ſoon as underſtood ; that is, as foon as we and / 


have 


terms in the propoſition ſtand for. And therefore 
| where-ever the mind with attention conſiders any 

propoſition, ſo as to perceive the two ideas, ſigni- 
fied by the terms, and affirmed or denied one of 


and infallibly certain of the truth of ſuch a propo- 
fition, and this equally, whether theſe propofitions 
be in terms ſtanding for more general ideas, or ſuch 
as are leſs ſo, v. g. whether the general idea of bein 

be affirmed of itſelf, as in this propoſition, Mhatſo- 
ever is, is; or a more particular idea be affirmed of 


white : or whether the idea of being in general be 
denied of not being, which is the only, if I may fo 
call it, idea different from -it, as in this other pro- 


not to be; or any idea of any particular being be de- 
nied of another different from it, as, I man ts not a 
horſe; Red is not blue, The difference of the ideas, 


truth of the propoſition preſently vifible, and that 
with an equal certainty and eaſineſs in the leſs, as 
well as the more general propoſitions, and all for 
the ſame reaſon, viz. becauſe the mind perceives in 
any ideas that it has, the fame idea to be the ſame 
with itſelf; and two different ideas to be different, 
and not the ſame. And this it is equally certain of, 
whether theſe ideas be more or leſs general, ab- 
ſtract, and comprehenfive. It is not therefore alone 
to theſe two general propoſitions, //hatſoever is, is; 
and, It is impoſſible for the ſame thing ts be, and not 
70 be; that this ſelf- evidence belongs by any peculiar 
right, The perception of being, or not- being, be- 
longs no more to theſe vague ideas, ſignified by the 
terms whatſoever and thing, than it does to any other 
ideas. Theſe two general maxims amounting to no 
more, in ſhort, but this, that he ſame is the ſame, 
and ſame is not different, are truths known in more 


particular 


have in our minds determined ideas, which the 


the other, to be the ſame or different, it is preſently 


itſelf, as, A man is a man, or, Il hatfnever is white is 
poſition, It is impoſſible for the ſame thing to be, and 


as ſoon as the terms are underſtood, makes the 
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particular inſtances, as well as in theſe general we ha 
maxims, and known alſo in particular inſtances are th 

: before theſe general maxims are ever thought are ſe 
on, and draw all their force from the diſcern- idea c 
— ment of the mind employed about particular i- ſuper! 
deas. There is nothing more viſible, than that think 
the mind, without the help of any proof or re- cannoi 
flection on either of theſe general propoſitions, $ 6. 
perceives ſo elearly, and knows ſo certainly, that matic! 
the idea of white is the idea of white, and not the One re 
idea of blue; and that the idea of white, when it is the ren 
in the mind, is there, and is not abſent, that the that k 
conſideration of theſe axioms can add nothing to by th 
the evidence or certainty of its knowledge, Juſt ſo MW truths 
It is (as every one may experiment in himſelf) in all them, 
the ideas a man has in his mind: he knows each to Ml dence 
be itſelf, and not to be another; and to be in his That 
mind, and not away, when it is there, with a cer- and fr 
tainty that cannot- be greater; and therefore the nainin 
truth of no general propoſition can be known with ſand o 
a greater certainty, nor add any thing to this. So ders, 1 
that, in reſpe& of identity, our intuitive knowledge ſent, 7 
reaches as far as our ideas. And we are capable of clearne 
making as many ſelf evident propoſitions as we have I 7. 
names for diſtinct ideas. And I appeal to every no con 
one's own mind, whether this propoſition, A circle of our 
75 a circle, be not as ſelf-evident a propoſition, as concer 

that conſiſting of more general terms, I Halſocver not ſo 
is, is: and again, whether this propoſition, Blue is dent k 
not red, be not a propoſition that the mind can no there a 
more doubt of, as ſoon as it underſtands the words, §8. 
than it does of that axiom, It is impeſſible for the ſame ence th 
thing to be, and not to le; and fo of all the like, parts O 
85. Secondly, As to ct-es iſtence, or ſuch neceſſary the ſch 
connection between two ideas, that in the ſubject fræconc 
where one of them is ſuppoſed, there the other muſt tnowle 
neceſſarily be alſo; of ſuch agreement or difagree- to be p. 
ment as this, the mind has an immediate perception . thi 
at are 


but in very few of chem; and therefore in this fort 
| e WE 


ver 
circle 
is 
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ve have but ve little intuitive knowledge. Nor 
are there to be found very many propoſitions that* 


are ſelf-evident, though fome there are; v. g. the 
idea of filling a place equal to the contents of = 
ſuperficies, being annexed to our idea of body, I 
think it is a ſelf- evident propoſition, - That two bodies 
cannot be in the fame place. 

$ 6. Thirdly, As to the relations of modes, mathe. 


maticians have framed my ax10ms concerning that 
As equals taken from equals, 


one relation of equality, 
the remainder will be equals; which, with the reſt of 
that kind, however they are received. for maxims, 


them, will not find that they have a clearer felf-evis-. 


| dence than theſe, That one and one are equal to two; 


That F you take from the five fingers of one hand two, 
and from the five fingers of the other hand two, the re- 
naining numbers will be equal. Theſe, and a thou- 
ſand other ſuch propoſitions, may be found in num- 


ſent, and carry with them an equal, if not greater 


clearneſs, than thoſe mathematical axioms. 


§7. Fourthly, As to real exiſtence, ſince that has 
no connection with any other of our ideas, but that 
of ourſelves, and of a firſt being, we have in that, 
concerning the real exiftence of all other beings, 
not ſo much as demonſtrative, much leſs a ſelf- evi- 


there are no maxims. 

$8. In the next place, let us conſider, what a 
ence theſe received maxims have upon the other 
parts of our knowledge, T he rules eſtabliſhed in 
the ſchools, that all reaſonings are ex præcognitis et 
præconceſſis, ſeem to lay the foundation of all other 
knowledge in theſe maxims, and to ſuppoſe them 
to be ee whereby, | think, are meant theſe. 
two things: firſt, that theſe axioms are thoſe truths 
that are firſt known to the mind. And, ſecondly, 


ö 

ö 
Fl 
| 
| 

> 1 


by the mathematicians, and are unqueſtionable 


truths; yet I think, that any one who conſiders 


bers, which, at the very firſt hearing, force the aſ- 


dent knowledge ; and therefore FORFErmIDg thoſe 


that 
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Gat a them the other parts of our knowledge 
depend. | 405 
Co. Fir, That they are not the. truths firſt known 
to the mind, is evident to- experience, as: we. have 
ſhewn in another place . Who perceives not, 
that a child certainly knows that a ſtranger is not 
its mother; that its ſucking bottle is not the rod, 
long before he knows that it is impoſſible for the ſan 
thing to be, and not to be? And-how many truths are 
there about numbers, which it is obvious to obſerve, 
chat the mind is perfectly aequainted with, and fully 
convinced of, before it ever thought: on theſe ge- 
neral maxims; toe which mathenfaticians, in their 
arguings, do ſometimes refer them? Whereof the 
reaſon is very plain: for that which makes the mind 
aſſent to ſuch propoſitions, being nothing elſe but 
the perception it has of the agreement or diſagree- 
ment of its ideas, according as it finds them affirmed 
or denied one of another, in words. it underſtands, 
and every idea being known to be what it is, and 
ever two diſtinct, ideas being known not to be the 
ſame, it muſt neceſſarily follow, that ſuch ſelf: evi- 
dent truths muſt be firſt known, which conſiſt of 
ideas that are firſt in the mind; and the ideas firſt 

in the mind, it is evident, are thoſe of particular 
things, from whence, by- ſlow degrees, the under- 
ſtanding proceeds to ſome few general ones; which 
being taken from the ordinary. and familiar objects 
of ſenſe, are ſettled in the mind, with general 
names to them. Thus particular ideas are firſt re- 
ceived. and diſtinguiſhed, and ſo knowledge got a- 
bout them; and next to them, the leſs general or 
ſpecific, which are next to particular: far abſtradt 
ideas are not ſo obvious or eaſy to children, or the 
yet unexerciſed mind, as particular ones. If they 
ſeem ſo to grown men, it is only becauſe by con- 
ſtant and familiar uſe they are made ſo: for when 
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we nicely reflect upon them, we ſhall find, that 


general ideas are fictions and contrivances of th e | 
n0W1 mind, that carry difficulty with them, and do not 


have Wl eaſily offer themſelves, as we are apt to imagine, 

not, For example, does it not require ſome pains and 

not kill to form the general idea of a triangle, (which 

2 is yet none of the moſt abſtract, comprehenſive, 
» ſamt 


and difficult), for it muſt be neither oblique, nor 
rectangle, neither equilateral, equicrural, nor ſca- 


ſer ve, jenon; but all and none of theſe at once. In ef- 
fully ect, it is ſomething imperfect, that cannot exiſt; 
© 9c an idea wherein ſome parts of ſeveral different and 
theit 


inconſiſtent ideas are put together. It is true, the 
mind, in this imperfect ſtate, has need of ſuch i- 
deas, and makes all the haſte to them it can, for 


e but Wl the conveniency of communication and enlargement 
agree” Hof knowledge; to both which it is naturally very 
irmed I much inelined. But yet one has reaſon to ſuſpect 
tands, WW fuch ideas are marks of our imperfection; at leaſt 
„ and Wis is enough to ſhew, that the moſt abſtract and 
be the general ideas are not thoſe that the mind is firſt and 
lf. evi. WM noſt eaſily acquainted with, nor ſuch as its earlieſt 
fiſt of knowledge is converſant about. 5 
's firſt 10. Secondly, From what has been ſaid, it plain - 
ticular ly LOG that theſe magnified maxims are not the 
under: principles and foundations of all our other know- 
which ledge. For if there be a great many other truths, 
objects WM which have as much ſelf-evidence as they, and a 
zeneral preat many that we know before them, it is impoſ- 
irſt re: üble they ſhould be the principles from which we 
* (deduce all other truths. Is it impoſſible to know 
eral or 


that one and two are equal to three, but by virtue of 
bſtract I tis, or ſome ſuch axiom, viz. The whole is equal to 


or the 4 17s parts taken together? Many a one knows that 
If they nne and two are equal to three, without having heard 
; | Con- 


or thought on that, or any other axiom, by which 

When i might be proved; and knows it as certainly as any 
ther man knows, that the whole is equal to all its 

we bert, or any other maxim, and all from the ſame 

| reaſon 
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reafon of ſelf- evidence; the equality of thoſe idea; when 
being as viſible and certain to him without that, or ene, a. 
any other axiom, as with it, it needing no proof to blue, | 
make it perceived. Nor after the knowledge, tone is 

the whole is equal to all its parts, does he know that and tl 
one and tw9 are equal to three, better or more certain and n 
than he did before. For if there be any odds in thoſe found 
ideas, the whzoleand parts are more obſcure, or at leaſt Wt that w 
more difficult to be ſettled in the mind, than thoſe the fa 
of one, two, and three. And indeed, I think, I ma have 1 
aſk theſe men who will needs have all knowledge ties, t 
beſides thoſe general principles themſelves, to depend what i 
on general, innate, and ſelf- evident principles, what two er 
principle is requiſite to prove, that one and one are the mi 
zwo, that two and two are four, that three times tus infallil 
are /?? Which being known without any proof, MW withor 

do evince, that either all knowledge does not depend thoſe 
on certain præcognita, or general maxims, called maxin 
principles, or elſe that theſe are principles; and if 811 
theſe are to be counted principles, a great part of maxin 
numeration will be ſo. To which, if we add all the their v 
ſelf-evident propoſitions which may be made about MW be. E 
all our diſtin& ideas, principles will be almoſt infi- IM been b 
nite, at leaſt innumerable, which men arrive to the apt to 
knowledge of at different ages; and a great many WM dation: 
of theſe innate principles, they never come to know Ml to con 
all their lives. But whether they come in view of knowle 
the mind earlier or later, this is true of them, that ¶ purpoſ 
they are all known by their native evidence, are 1 
wholly independent, receive no light, nor are capa- ff that th 
ble of any proof one from another; much leſs the I neral f 
more. particular, from the more general ; or the 2.” 
more ſimple, from the more compounded ; the more ¶ the fou 
ſimple, and leſs abſtract, being the moſt familiar, There 
and the eaſier and earlier apprehended. But which from ſc 
ever be the cleareſt ideas, the evidence and certainty which | 
of all ſuch propoſitions is in this, that a man ſees the ¶ ever te 
ſame idea to be the ſame idea, and infallibly per- One bui 
ccives two different ideas.to be different ideas. For lt is imp 

| | when 
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when a man has in his underſtanding the ideas of 
one, and of tibo, the idea of yellow, and the idea of 


blue, he cannot but certainly know, that the idea of 


one is the idea of one, and not the idea of two ;_ 


| and that the idea of yellow is the idea of yellow, 


and not the idea of blue. For a man cannot con- 
found the ideas in his mind, which he has diſtinct: 
that would be to have them confuſed and diſtin at 
the fame time, which is a contradiction : and to 
have none diſtin, is to have no uſe of our facul- 
ties, to have no knowledge at all. And therefore 
what idea ſoever is affirmed of itſelf, or whatſoever 
two entire diſtinct ideas are denied one of another, 
the mind cannot but aſſent to ſuch a propoſition, as 
infallibly true, as ſoon as it underſtands the terms, 
without heſitation or need of proof, or regarding 
thoſe made in more general terms, and called 
maxims. 


maxims of no uſe? By no means; though perhaps 
their uſe is not that which it is commouly taken to 
be. But fince doubting in the leaſt of what hath 
been by ſome men aſcribed to theſe maxims, may be 


apt to be cried out againſt, as overturning the foun- 


dations of all the ſciences, it may be worth while 
to conſider them, with reſpect to other parts of our 
knowledge, and examine more particularly to what 
purpoſes they ſerve, and to what not, 

1. it is evident from what has been already ſaid, 
that they are of no uſe to prove or confirm leſs ge- 
neral ſelf-evident propoſitions. Ts 

2. it is as plain that they are not, nor have been 
the foundations whereon any ſcience hath been built. 
There is, I know, a great deal of talk, propagated 
from ſcholaſtic men, of ſciences, and the maxims on 
which they are built: but it has been my ill luck, 
never to meet with any ſuch ſciences; much leſs any 
one built upon theſe two maxims, What is, is; and, 
lt is :mpoſſeble far the ſame thing to be, and nat io be, And 

TEST... a IF 


$ 11. What ſhall we then ſay? Are theſe general 
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I would be glad to be ſhewn where any ſuch ſcience 
erected upon theſe, or any other general axioms, is that h 
to be found; and ſhould be obliged to any one who him ir 
would lay before me the frame and ſyſtem of any thoſe 
ſcience ſo. built on theſe, or any ſuch like maxims, the k 
that could not be ſhewn to ſtand. as firm without findin 
any conſideration of them. I aſk, whether theſe reer 
general maxims have not the ſame uſe in the ſtudy m the 
of divinity, and in theological queſtions, that they Seat! 
have in the other ſciences? They ſerve: here too, derſta 
to ſilence wranglers, and put an end to diſpute, vancin 
But | think, that nobody will therefore ſay, that MW from! 
the Chriſtian religion is built upon theſe maxims, or theſe, 
that the knowledge we have of it, is derived from who b 
theſe principles. It is from revelation we have re- politio 
ceived it, and without revelation, theſe maxims had iſ £29! 
never been able to help us to it. When we find out ſtone 
an idea, by whoſe intervention we diſcover the con- Mere 
nection of two others, this is a revelation from Gop of acc 
to. us, by the voice of reaſon. For we then come betwee 
to know a truth that we did not know before, When of tea. 
Go declares any truth to us, this is a revelation to would 
zus by-the voice of his Spirit, and we are advanced found 
in our knowledge. Put in neither of theſe do we adnur; 
receive: our light or knowledge from maxims. But and 0 
in the one the things themſelves afford it, and we afterw 
Nee. the truth in them by perceiving their agreement had th 
-or diſagreement. In the other, Gop himſelf affords out, t] 
it immediately to us, and we ſee the truth of what certair 
che ſays in his unerring veracity,  _ FCCELVE 
3. They are not of uſe to help men forward in of the 
thc advancement of ſciences, or new diſcoveries of MW o<<alic 
yet unknown truths, Mr Newton, in his never e- Partict 
nough to be admired book, has demonſtrated ſever their x 
ral propoſitions, which are ſo many new truths, be- fore b 
fore unknown to the world, and are farther advan- in the] 
ces in mathematical knowledge : but for the diſco- when 
very of theſe, it was not the general maxims, What the un 


155 is; or, The whole is bigger than a part, or the like, ill e con 
| | Hy N that lance: 
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that helped him. Theſe were not the clues that led 
him into the diſcovery of the truth and certainty of 
thoſe propoſitions. Nor was it by them that he got 
the knowledge of thoſe demonſtrations; but by 

finding out intermediate ideas, that ſhewed the 

agreement or diſagreement of the ideas, as expreſſed 
m the propoſitions he demonſtrated. This is the 
great exerciſe and improvement of human under- 


derſtanding in the enlarging of knowledge, and ad- 


vancing the ſciences; wherein they are far enough 
from receiving any help from the contemplation or 
theſe, or the like magnified maxims. Would thoſe- 
who have this traditional admiration of theſe pro- 
poſitions, that they think no ſtep can be made in 


| knowledge without the ſupport of an axiom, no 


ſtone laid in the building of the ſciences w.thout a 
general maxim, but diſtinguiſh between the method 
of acquiring knowledge, and of communicating, 
between the method of raiſing any ſcience, and that 
of teaching it to others as far as it is advanced, they 
would fee that thoſe general maxims were not the. 
foundations on which the firſt diſcoverers raiſed their 
admirable ſtructures, nor the keys that unlocked 
and opened thoſe ſecrets of knowledge. Though. 
afterwards, when ſchools were erected, and ſciences - 
had their profeflors to teach what others had found 
out, they often made uſe of maxims, i. e. laid down 
certain propoſitions which were ſelf evident, or to be 
ceived for true, which being ſettled in the minds-. 
of their ſcholars, as unqueſtionable verities, they on- 
occaſion made uſe of, to convince them of truths in 
particular inſtances, that were not ſo familiar to 
their minds as thoſe general axioms which had b2- 
tore been inculcated to them, and carefully ſettled” 
in their minds. I hough theſe particular inſtances, 
when well reflected on, are no leſs ſelf-evident to 
the underſtanding, than the general maxims brought 
to confirm them : and it was in thoſe particular in-- 
ltances that the firſt diſcoverer found the truth, with-- 
nt out. 


Pook IV, 


out the help of the general maxims : and ſo may 
any one elſe do, who with attention confiders them. 
To come therefore to the uſe that is made of 
maxims: 8 e 
(1.) They are of uſe, as has been obſerved, in 
the ordinary methods of teaching ſciences as far as 
they are advanced; but of little or none in advan- 
cing them farther. | 
(2.) They are of uſe in diſputes, for the filencing 
of obſtinate wranglers, and bringing thoſe conteſts 
to ſome concluſion, Whether a need of them to 
that end, came not in, in the manner following, I 
crave leave to inquire, T he ſchools having made 
diſputation the touch-ſtone of mens abilities, and 


„ | Of maxims, 


the criterion of knowledge, adjudged victory to him 


that kept the field; and he that had the laſt word, 
was concluded to have the better of the argument, 
if not of the cauſe, But becauſe by this means there 
was like to be no deciſion between ſkilful comba- 
tants, whilſt one never failed of a medius terminus to 
prove any propolition, and. the other could as con- 
ſtantly, without or with a diſtinction, deny the 
major or minor: to prevent, as much as could be, 
the running out of diſputes into an endleſs train of 
ſyllogiſms, certain general propoſitions, moſt of 
them indeed ſelf-evident, were introduced into the 
ſchools; which being ſuch as all men allowed and 
agreed in, were looked cu as general meaſures of 
truth, and ferved inſtead of principles, (where the 
difputants had noc laid down any other between 
them), beyoud which there was no going, and which 
muſt not be receded from by either fide. And thus 
theſe maxims getting the name of principles, beyond 
which men in diſpute could not retreat, were by 
miſtake taken to be the originals and ſources from 
whence all knowledge began, and the foundations 
whereon the ſciences were built; becauſe when in 


their diſputes they came to any of theſe, they ſtop- 


ped there, and went no farther ; the matter was de- 
wh 5 termined, 
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termined. But how much this is a miſtake, hath 
been already thewn. GE ET To 5 
This mechod of the ſchools, which have been 
thought the fountains of knowledge, introduced, 
as J ſuppoſe. the like uſe of theſe maxims, into a 
great part of converfation out of the ſchools, to ſtop 
the mouths of cavillers, whom any one is excuſed 
from arguing any. longer with, when they deny theſe 
general ſelf-evident principles received by all reaſon - 
able men, who have once thought of them; but 
yet their uſe herein is but to put an end to wrang- 
ling. They in truth, when urged in ſuch. caſes, 
teach nothing: that is already done by the interme-. 
diate ideas made uſe of in the debate, whoſe con- 
nection may. be feen without the help of thoſe ma- 
xims, and ſo the truth known before the maxim is 
produced, and the argument brought to a firſt prin- 
ciple. Men would give off a wrong argument be- 
fore it come to that, if in- their diſputes they pro- 
poſed to themſelves the. finding and embracing of 
truth, and not a conteſt for victory. And thus 
maxims have their uſe-to- put a ſtop to their per- 
verſeneſs, . whoſe ingenuity ſhould have yielded 
ſooner,” But the method of the ſchools having al- 
lowed-and encouraged. men to oppoſe and refift evi- 
dent truth, till they -are. bafMed, i. e. till they are 
reduced to contradict themſelves, or ſome eſtablith-+ 
ed principle; it is no wonder that they thould not, 
in civil converſation, be aſhamed of that which in 
the ſchools is counted a virtue and a glory; viz. 
obſtinately to maintain that ſide of the queſtion they 
have choſen, whether true or falſe, to the laſt ex - 
tremity, even after conviction. A ſtrange way to 
attain truth and knowledge; and that which | thinx 
the rational part of mankind, not corrupted by e- 
ducation, could ſcarce believe ſhould ever be ad- 
mitted amongſt the lovers of truth, and ſtudents of 
religion or nature, or introduced into the ſemina- 
ries of thoſe who are r truths of re- 
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ligion or philoſophy amongſt the ignorant and un- 
convinced, How much ſuch a way of learning is 


likely to turn young mens minds from the ſincere 
ſearch and love of truth ; nay, and to make them 
doubt whether there is any ſuch thing, or at leaſt 


worth the adhering to, 1 ſhall not now inquire, 
This t think, that bating thoſe places which brought 
the Feripatetic philofophy into their ſchools, where 
it continued many ages, without teaching the world 


any thing but the art of wrangling ; theſe maxims 


were no where thought the foundations on which 
the ſciences were built, nor the great helps to the 
advancement of knowledge. 

As to theſe general maxims therefore, they are, 


as have ſaid, of great uſe in diſputes, to flop the 


meuihs of wrunglers, but not of much «ſe to the dif- 
covery of unknown truths, or to help the mind for- 


Wards in its ſearch after knowledge: for whoever 


began to build his knowledge on this general pro- 
poſition, bat is, is; or, It is impoſſible for the ſam: 
thing ta be, and not to be; and from either of theſe, 
as from a principle of ſcience, deduced a fyſtem of 
uſc ful knowledge; wrong opinions often involving 
contrad ctions, one of theſe maxims, as a touch- 


fone, may ſerve well to fhew whither they lead. 
But yet, bowever fit to lay open the abſurdity or 


miſtake of a man's reaſoning or opinion, they are 


of very little uſe for enlightening the underſtand: 


ing; and it will not be found, that the mind re- 
ceix es much help from them in its progreſs in know: 
ledge; which would be neither leſs, nor leſs certain, 
were theſe two general propofitions never thought 


dn. It is true, as 1 have faid, they ſometimes ſerve 
in argumentation to ſtop a eto ror mouth, by 
ſhewing the abfurdity of what he 


aith, and by ex- 
poſing him to the thame of contradicting what all 
the world knows, and he himſelf cannot but own 
to be true. But it is one thing to ſhew a man that 


de is in an errour, 2nd another to put him in pol-| 
; | "® | {ſon Þ 
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ſeſſion of truth; and I would fain know what 
truths theſe two propoſitions are able to teach, and 
by their influence make us know, which we did not 
know before, or could not know without them. 
Let us reaſon from them as well as we can, they 
are only about identical predications, and influence, 
if any at all, none but ſuch. Each particular pro- 
poſition concerning identity or diverſity, is as clear- 
ly and certainly known in itfelf, if attended to, as 
either of theſe general ones; only theſe general 
ones, as ſerving in all caſes, are therefore more in- 
culcated and inſiſted on. As to other leſs general 
maxims, many of them are no more than bare ver- 
bal propoſitions, and te.ch us nothing but the re- 
ſpect and import of names one to another, The 
whole is equal to all its parts: what real truth, I be- 


— 


ſeech you, does it teach us? What more is contain- 


ed in that maxim, than what the ſig nification of 
the word totum, or the whole, does of itſelf import? 
And he that knows. that the word whole ſtands for 
what is made up of all its parts, knows very little 
leſs, than that the whole is equal to all its parts. 
And upon the fame ground, I think that this pro- 


poſition, A hill is higher than a valley, and {ſeveral the 


like, may alſo paſs for maxims, Eut yet maſters 


of mathematics, when they would, as teachers of 


what they know, ' initiate others in that ſcience, do 
not without reaſon place this, and ſome other ſuch 
maxims, at the entrance of their fyſtems, that their 
ſcholars, having in the beginning perfectly acquaint- 
ed their thoughts with the ſe propoſitions made in 


ſuch general terms, may be uſed to make ſuch re- 
flections, and have theſe more general propoſitions, 


as formed-rules and ſayings, ready to appy to all 
particular cafes, Not that if they be equally weigh- 
ed, they are more clear and evident than the parti- 


cular inſtances they are brought to confirm: but 


that being more familiar to the mind, the very 
naming them is enough to ſatisfy the underſtand- 
| | ing. 
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iog. But this, J ſay, is more from our cuſtom of 
_ uſing them, and the eſtabliſhment they have got in 


our minds, 75 our often thinking of them, than 
from the different evidence of the things. But be- 


fore cuſtom has ſettled methods of thinking and 


reaſoning in our minds, I am apt to imagine it is 


quite otherwiſe ; and that the child, when a part of 
his apple is taken away; knows it better in that par- 


_ ticular inſtance, than by this general propoſition, 


The whole is equal to all its parts; and that if one of 


theſe have need to be confirmed to him by the o- 
ther, the general has more need to be let into his 
mind by the particular, than the particular by the 
general. For in particulars our knowledge begins, 
and ſo ſpreads itſelf, by degrees, to generals; though 
afterwards the mind takes the quite contrary courſe, 
and having drawn its knowledge into as general 
propoſitions as it can, makes thoſe familiar to its 
thoughts, and accuſtoms itſelf to have recourſe to 
them, as to the ſtandards of truth and falſehood, 
By which familiar uſe of them, as rules to meaſure 
the truth of other propoſitions, it comes in time to 
be thought, that more particular propoſitions have 
their truth and evidence from their. conformity to 
| theſe more general ones, which, in diſcourſe and 
argumentation, are ſo frequently .urged, and con- 
ſtantly admitted. And this i think to be the reaſon 
why, among ſo many ſelf-evident propoſitions, the 
moſt general only have had the title of maxims. 


912. One thing farther, I think, it may not be 


amiſs to obſerve concerning theſe general maxims, 
that they are ſo far from improving or eſtabliſhing 
our minds in true knowledge, that if our notions 
be wrong, looſe, or unſteady, and we reſign up 
our thoughts to the ſound of words, rather than 
fix them on ſettled determined ideas of things; | 
fay, theſe general maxims will terve to contirm us 


in mittakes; and in ſuch a way of uſe of words, 


which is moſt common, will ſerve to prove contra- 


dictions: 
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fition, Extenſion, or ſpace, is not body, is as true and 
eviden:ly certain, as this maxim, It is impoſſible fir 
the ſame thing to be, and nat to be, can make any pro- 
poſition. 


130 


8 14, But yet, though both theſe propoſitions, 


as you ſee, may be equally demonſtrated, viz. that 


there may be a vacuum, and that there cannot be a 
vacuum, by theſe two certain principles, viz. What 


is, 1s; and, The ſame thing cannot be, and not be; yet 
neither of theſe principles will ſerve to prove: to us, 
that any, or what bodies do exiſt: for that: we are 


left to our ſenſes, to diſcover to us as far as they 


can. I hoſe unjverſal and ſelf- evident principles, 
being only our conſtant, clear, and diſtinct know: 


ledge of our own ideas, more general or compre- 


henſive, can aſſure us of nothing that paſſes with- 
out the mind; their certainty is founded only upon 
the knowledge we have of each idea by itſelf, and 
of its diſtinction from others; about which we can- 
not be miſtaken whilſt they are in our minds, 
though we may, and often are miſtaken, when we 


retain the names: without the ideas; or uſe them 


« 


confuſedly, ſometimes for one, and ſometimes for 
another idea. In which caſes, the force of theſe 
axioms, reaching only to. the ſound, and not the 
ſignification of the words, ſerves only to lead us in- 
to confuſion, miſtake, and errour, It is to ſhew 
men, that theſe maxims, however cried up for the 


great guards to truth, will not ſecure them from 


exrour in a careleſs, looſe uſe of their words, that! 
have made this remark, In all that is here ſug- 


_ geſted concerning their little uſe for the improve- 


ment of knowledge, or dangerous uſe in undeter- 


mined ideas, 1 have been far enough from ſaying 


or intending they ſhould be laid aſide, as ſome have 


| been too forward to charge me. I affirm them to 


be truths, ſelf-evident truths ; and fo cannot be laid 
aſide. As far as their influence will reach, it is in 
vain to endeavour, nor would | attempt to abridge 
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it, But yet, without any injury to truth or know- 
ledge, I may have reaſon to think their uſe is not 
anſwerable to the great ſtreſs which ſeems to be 
laid on them; and 1 may warn men not to make 
an ill uſe of them, for the confirming themſelves 
in Er 15-0] bf Lats at; 7 nord! 
$ 15. But let them be of what uſe; they will in 
verbal propoſitions, they cannot diſcover or prove 
to us. the leaſt knowledge of the nature of ſub- 
ſtances, as they are found and exiſt without us, any 
farther than grounded on experience. And though 
the conſequence of theſe two propoſitions, called 
principles, be very clear, and their uſe not dangerous 
or hurtful, in the probation of ſuch things, wherein 
there is no need at all of them for prop but ſuch 
as are clear by themſelves without them, viz. where 
our ideas are determined, and known by the names 
that ſtand for them: yet when theſe principles, vix. 
IWhat is, is; and, It is impoſſible for the ſame thing to 
be, and not to:be, are made uſe of in the probation 
of propoſitions, wherein are words ſtanding for 
complex ideas, v. g. man, horſe, gold, virtue; there 
they are of infinite danger, and moſt commonly 
make men receive.and retain falſchood for manifeſt 
truth, and uncertainty for demonſtration : upon 
which follow errour, obſtinacy, and all the. miſ- 
chiefs that can happen from wrong reaſoning. The 
reaſon whereof is not, that theſe principles are leſs 
true, or of leſs force in proving propoſitions made 
of terms ſtanding for complex ideas, than where 
the propoſitions are about ſimple ideas. But be- 
cauſe men miſtake generally, thinking that where 
the ſame terms are preſerved, the propoſitions are 
about the ſame things, though the ideas they ſtand 
for, are in truth different : therefore theſe maxims 
are made uſe of to ſupport thoſe, which, in ſound 
and appearance, are contradictory propoſitions ; as 
is clear in the demonſtrations above mentioned a- 
bout a vacuum, So that whilſt men take words for 
: things, 
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things, as uſually they do, theſe maxims may, and 
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do commonly ſerve to prove contradictory propo- 
fitions: as ſhall yet be farther made manifeſt 
$ 16. For inſtance: Let Man be that concerning 
which you would by theſe firſt principles demon- 
ſtrate any thing, and we ſhall ſee, that ſo far as de- 
monſtration is by theſe principles, it is only verbal, 
and gives us no certain univerſal true propoſition 
or knowledge of any being exifting without us. 
Firft, A child having framed the idea of a man, it 
is probable, that his idea is juſt like that picture 
which the painter makes of the viſible appearances 
joined together; and ſuch a complication of ideas 
together in his underſtanding, makes up the ſingle 
complex idea which he calls man, whereof white or 
 fleſh-colour in England being one, the child can 
demonſtrate to you, that a negro is not a man, be- 
_ cauſe white colour was one of the conſtant fimple 
ideas of the complex idea he calls man : and there- 
fore he can demonſtrate by the principle, It is in- 
poſſible for the ſame thing to be, and not to be, that a ne. 
ro is not a man; the foundation of his certainty be- 
ing not that univerſal propoſition, which, perhaps, 
he never heard nor thought of, but the clear diſ- 
tinct perception he hath of his own ſimple ideas of 
black and white, which he cannot be perſuaded to 
take, nor can ever miſtake one for another, whether 
he knows that maxim or no: and to this child, or 
any one who hath ſuch an idea, which he calls 
man, can you never demonſtrate that a man hath a 
ſoul, becauſe his idea of man includes no ſuch no- 
tion or idea in it. And therefore to him, the prin- 
ciple of That is, is, proves not this matter; but it 
depends upon collection and-obſervation, by which 
he is to make his complex idea called nan. 
917. Secondiy, Another that hath gone farther 
in framing and collecting the idea he calls nan, and 
to the outward ſhape adds laughter and rational diſ. 
£2urſe, may demonſtrate, that infants and change- 
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and lings are no men? by this maxim, It is impoſſible for 
robo. the ſame thing to be, and not to be and | have diſcourſed 
* wich very rational men, who have actually denied 


rning that they are men. 


070 $ 18, Thirdly, Perhaps another makes up the 
| complex idea which he calls man, only out of the 


eral, M Ades of body in general, and the powers of language 


Grion and reaſon, and leaves out the ſhape wholly : this 
| man is able to demonſtrate, that a man may have 

It us. Fry | . i 

1an, h no hands, but be guadrupes, neither of thoſe being 
ure included in his idea of man; and in whatever body 

icture ' USES it * 

or ſhape he found ſpeech and reaſon joined, that 


Freer was a man: becauſe having a clear knowledge of 
Gingle ſuch a complex idea, it is certain that what 7s, 7s. | 
nite or F 19+ So that, if rightly conſidered, I think we 
14 can may fay, that where our ideas are determined in 
n, be our minds, and have annexed to them by us known 
Arz and ſteady names under thoſe ſettled determina- 
there. tions, there is little need, or no uſe at all of theſe 
ig im. Jmaxims, to prove the agreement or diſagreement 
3 of any of them. He that cannot diſcern the truth 
aty be- or falſehood of ſuch propoſitions, without the help 
rhaps, of theſe, and the like maxims, will not be helped by 


Ay! theſe maxims to do it : ſince he cannot be ſuppoſed 
deas of know the truth of theſe maxims themſelves with- 
\ded to out proof, if he cannot know the truth of others 
ether Nvithout proof, which are as ſelf-evident as theſe. 
nd. or Upon this ground it is, that intuitive knowledge 


is wall neither requires nor admits any proof, one part of 
hath 2 Nit more than another, He that will ſuppoſe it does, 
ch no- Jakes away the foundation of all knowledge and 
e prin- certainty : and he that needs any proof to make 
et lum certain, and give his aſſent to this propoſition, 
; which That toe are equal to two, will alſo have need of a 


proof to make him admit, that what is, is. He that 
farther needs a probation to convince him, that two are not 
1 and lhre, that white is not black, that a triangle 1s not a 
nal bi urcle, &c. or any other two determined diſt inct ideas 
changes ire not one and the ſame, will need alſo a demon- 
linge VoI. III. M ſtration 
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{tration to convince him, that it is impoſſible for the 
fame thing to be, and not to be. 

* 5 20. And as theſe maxims are of /:ttle uſe where 
we have determined ideas, ſo they are, as I have 
fhewed, of dangerous uſe where our ideas are not de- 
termined ; and where we uſe words that are not 
annexed to determined ideas, but ſuch as are of a 
looſe and wandering ſignification, ' ſometimes ſtand- 
ing for one, and ſometimes for another idea : from 
which follows miſtake and errour, which theſe ma. 
xims (brought as proofs to eſtabliſh propoſitions, 
wherein the terms ſtand for undetermined ideas) do 

by their authority confirm and rivet 


CHAP. VIL | 
Of Trxriine ProposITIONS, 


F 1. Scme propefitions bring no increaſe to our #nowledse, 
_J2. 3. As, firſt, Identical propoſitions. & 4. Secondly, 
Il ben a-part of any complex idea is predicated of the 
. whole, & 5. As part of the definition of the term de- 
- fined; & 6. Inſtance man. and palfry. & 7. For this 
\ teaches but the ſignification of words. & 8. But no real 
. knowledge, Ng. General propeſitions concerning ſub- 
\ flances, are often trifling. & 10. And why.. F 11, 
- Thirdly, Uſing 'words variouſly, is trifling with them. 
9 12. Marks of verbal propoſitions. Firſt, predica- 
lion in abſtracĩi. & 13. Secondly,” A part of the def 
 nition-predicated of: any term. © | 


' WY foregoing chapter, be of that uſe to 
real knowledge as is generally ſuppoſed, I leave to 
be conſidered. This, I think, may confidently be 
affirmed, that there are univerſal propoſitions, 
which, though they be certainly true, yet they add 
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no light to our underſtandings, bring no increaſe to 


our knowledge. Such are, INE 

§ 2: Firſt, All purely identical propoſitions, Theſe 
obvioully, and at firſt bluſh, appear to contain no 
inſtruction in them: for when - we. affirm the ſaid 


| term of itſelf, whether it be barely verbal, or whether 


it contains any clear and real idea, it ſhews us no- 
thing but what we muſt certainly know before, whe - 
ther ſuch a propoſition be either made by, or propo- 
ſed to us. Indeed, that moſt general one, hat is, is, 
may ſerve ſometimes to thew a man the abſurdity he 
is guilty of, when by circumlocution,. or equivocal 
terms, he would, in particular inſtances, deny the 
ſame thing of itſelf ; becauſe nobody will fo openly 
bid deftance to common ſenſe, as to affirm viſible 
and direct contradictions in plain words: or it he 
does, a man is excuſed if he breaks off any farther 
diſcourſe with him. But yet, I think, 1 may ſay, 
that neither that received maxim, nor any other 
identical propoſition, teaches us any thing: and 
though, in ſuch kind of propoſitions, this great and 
magnified maxim, hoaſted to be the foundation of 
demonſtration, may be, and often is made uſe or ib. 
coatirm them ; yet all it proves, amounts to no more 
than this, that the ſame word may, with great cer- 
tainty, be affirmed of itfelf, without any doubt of 
the truth of any ſuch propoſition; and, let me add 
alſo, without any real knowledge. 5 
§ 3. For, at this rate, any very ignorant perſon, 
who can but make a propoſition, and knows not 
what he means when he ſays, Ay or Ne, may make 
2 million of propoſitions, of whoſe truths he may be 
iofallibly certain, and yet not know one thing in the- 
world thereby; v. g. What is a ſoul, is a ſoul; or, A ſou! 
is a foul; A ſpirit.is a ſpirit; A fetiche is a fetiche, &c. 
Theſe being all equivalent to. this propoſition, vizs 
hat is, is; i. e. What hath exiſtence, hath exiſtence ; 
or, Miho hath a ſou!, hath a ſoul, What is this more 
than-trifling with words ? It is but like a monkey 
e M 2 ſhifting 


— 
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ſhifting his oyſter from one hand to the other; and 
had he had but words, might, no doubt, have ſaid, 
Oyſter in right hand is ſabject, and oyſter in left hand 
is predicate and fo might have made a ſelf-evident 
propoſition of oyſter, i. e. Oyſter is oy/ler ; and yet, with 
all this, not have been one whit the wiſer, or more 
knowing: and that way of handling the matter, 
would much at one have ſatisfied the monkey's 


hunger, or a man's underſtanding ; and they two 


would have improved in knowledge and bulk to- 
gether. FS Z 

I know there are ſome, who, becauſe identical 
propoſitions are ſelf-evident, ſhew a great concern 
for them, and think they do great ſervice to philo- 
ſophy by crying them up, as if in them was contain- 
ed all knowledge, and the underſtanding were led 
into all truth by them only. I grant, as forwardly 
as any one, that they are all trne, and ſelf-evident, 
1 grant farther, that the foundation of all our 


__ Enowledye lies in the faculty we have of perceiving 
the ſame idea to be the ſame, and of diſcerning it 


from thoſe that are different, as I have ſhewn in the 
foregoing chapter. But how that. vindicates the 
making ule of identical propoſitions, for the improve- 


ment of knowledge, from the imputation of trifling, 


I do not fee. Let any one repeat, as often as he 


pleaſes, that the will is the will, or lay what ſtreſs 


On it he thinks fit; of what uſe is this, and an inſi · 


nite the like propoſitions, for the enlarging our 


knowledge? Let a man abound, as much as the 


plenty of words which he has will permit him, in 
ſuch propoſitions as theſe; A law is a law, and obli- 
pation is obligation; Right is right, and wrong is wrong ; 
will theſe and the like ever help him to an acquaint- 


_ ance with ethics? or inſtruct him or others, in the 


| knowledge of morality ? Thoſe who know not, nor, 


perhaps, ever will know, what is right, and what is 
wrong, nor the meaſures of them, can, with as 
much aſſurance, make and infallibly know the * 
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| trifling, when made uſe of as principles 
| tion, and ſtreſs laid on them, as helps to know- 


| Chap, 8. Of trifling propoſitions, 
| of theſe and all ſuch propoſitions, as he that is beſt. 


3 inſtructed in morality can do, But what advance do 
E ſuch propoſitions give in the knowledge of any thing 
neceſſary or uſeful for their conduct? 


He would be thought to do little leſs than, trifle, 


who, for the enlightening the underſtanding in any 
part of knowledge, ſhould be buſy with REY 
| propoſitions, and infiſt on ſuch maxims as theſe ; 
| Sub/kance is ſubſlance, and body is body ; ; A vacuum is a 
vacuum, and à vortex is a Vortex; A centaur is a centaur, 
| and a chimæra is a chimera, Ke, 


For theſe, and all 
ſuch, are equally true, equally certain, and equally 
ſelf evident. But yet they cannot but be counted 
of inſtruc- 


ledge; ſince they teach nothing but what every one, 


who is capable of diſcourſe, knows without being 


told, viz. that the ſame term is the ſame terin, and 
the fame idea the ſame idea. And upon this account 
it was that I formerly did, and do ſtill think, the 
offering and inculcating ſuch propoſitions, in order 
to give the underſtanding any new light or inlet in- 
to the knowledge of things, no better than trifling. 

Inſtruction lies in ſomething very difcrent ; and 
he that would enlarge his own, or anothe.'s mind, 
to truths he does not yet know, muſt find out in- 


termediate ideas, and then lay them in ſuch order 


one by another, that the under ſtanding! may ſee the 
agreement or diſagreement of thoſe in queſtion. 
Propofitions that do this, arc inſtructive : but they 

are far from ſuch as affirm the ſame term of itſolf; 
which is no way to advance one's {IF or others in 
any ſort of. knowledge, 
than it would, help any one in his learning to read, 


to have ſuch pr opoſitions as theſe inculeated to him, 
An As an A, anda Bis 4 B; which a man may 


know as well as any ſchoolmaſter, and yet never be 
able to read a word as long as he lives. Nor do theſe, 
or any ſuch identical propoſitions, help him one jot 


3 for\ wards 


137 


It no more helps to that, 


[ 
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forwards in PER {kill of reading, let him make what 
uſe of them he can. 

If thoſe who blame my calling them trifing pro- 
poſitions, had but read, and been at the pains to un- 
derſtand what I had above writ in very plain Eng- 
lih, they could not but have ſeen, that by identical 
propoſi tions, mean only ſuch wherein the ſame term 
importing the ſame idea, is affirmed of itſelf: which 
I take to be the proper fignification of identical pro- 
poſitions; and concerning all ſuch, I think 1 may 
continue ſafely to ſay, that to propoſe them as in- 
ſtructive, is no better than trifling. For no one who 
has the uſe of reaſon, can miſs them, where it is 
neceflary they ſhould be taken notice of; nor doubt 

of their truth when he does take notice of them, 
But if men will call propoſitions identical, wherein 
the ſame term is not affirmed of itſelf, whether they 
ſpeak more properly than i, others mutt judge: 
this is certain, all that they ſay of propoſitions that 
are not identical, in my ſenſe, concerns not me, nor 
what | have {, ud; all that 1 have ſaid relating to 
thoſe propoſitions, wherein the ſame term is affirmed 
of itſelf, And I would fain ſee an inſtance, wherein 
any ſuch can be made uſe of, to the advantage and 
improvement of any one's knowledge. Inſtances of 
other kinds, whatever uſe may be made of them, 
concern not me, as not being ſuch as I call identical. 
$ 4. Secondly, Another ſort of trifling propoſitions 
is, when a part 4 the complex idea 1s predicated of the 
name of the whale; a part of the definition of the 
word defined. Such are all propoſitions wherein 
the genus is predicated of the ſpecres, or more com- 
prehenſive of leſs comprehenſive terms: for what 


Information, what Knowledge carries this propoſi - 
tion in it, viz, Lead is n metal, to a man who knows 
the complex idea the name lad ſtands for ; all the} 
timple ideas that go to the complex one ſignified by 
the term meta!, being nothing but what he before com- 


prehended, and lignifizd by the name lead. Indeed, 
to] 
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to a man that knows the ſignification of the word e- 
tal, and not of the word lead, it is a ſhorter way tO 


explain the ſignification of the word lead by ſaying it 


is a metal, which at once expreſſes ſeveral of its fimple 
ideas, than to enumerate them one by-one, telling 
him it is a body very heavy, fuſible, and malleable. 


( 5. Alike trifling it is, to predicate any other 


part of the definition of the term defined, or to af- 
firm any one of the ſimple ideas of a complex one, 
of the name of the whole complex idea; as, Al gold 
7s fuſible. For fiſibility being one of the ſimple i- 
deas that goes to the making up the complex one 
the ſound gold ſtands for, what can it be but play- 
ing with ſounds, to affirm that of the name gold, 
which is comprehended in its received fignification ? 
It would be thought little better than ridiculous, to 
affirm gravely, as a truth of moment, that gold is 


zellzw; and I ſee not how it is any jot more mate 


rial to ſay, it is fuſible, unleſs that quality be left 


out of the complex idea, of which the ſound gold 
is the mark in ordinary ſpeech. What inſtruction 
can it carry with it, to tell one that which he hath 


been told already, or he is ſuppoſed to know be- 


fore? For I am ſuppoſed to know the ſignification 


of the word another uſes to me, or elſe he is to tell 
me. And if I know'that the name gold ſtands for 
this complex idea of body, yellow, heavy, fuſible, mal. 
leable, it will not much inſtruc me to put it ſolemn- 
ly afterwards in a propoſition, and gravely ſay, Al 
gold is fuſible. Such propoſitions can only ſerve to 
ſthew the difingenuity of one, who will go from the 
definition of his own terms, by reminding him ſome- 
times of it; but carry no knowledge with them, but 
of the ſignification of words, however certain they be. 

Y 6. Every man is an animal, or living body, is as 
certain a propoſition as can be; but no more con- 
ducing to the knowledge of things, than to lay, 
A palfry is an ambling horſe, or a neighing-ambling 


animal, both being only about the fignifitation of 


words, 
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words, and make me know but this, that body, ſenſe, 
and motion, or power of ſenſation and moving, are 
three of thoſe ideas that | always comprehend and 
ſignify by the word man; and where they are not to 
be found together, the name man belongs not to 
that thing: and ſo of the other, that body, ſenſe, 


and à certain way , going, With a certain kind of 


voice, are ſome of thoſe ideas which I always com- 
prehend and ſignify by the word pal/ry; and when 
they are not to be found together, the name pa-fry 
belongs not to that thing. it is juſt the ſame, and 
to the ſame purpoſe, when any term ſtanding for 
any one or more of the ſimple ideas, that all toge- 
ther make up that complex idea which is called a 
man, is affirmed of the term man; v. g. ſuppoſe a 
| Roman ſignified, by the word homo, all theſe diſtinct 
ideas united in one ſubje&, corporeitas, ſenſibilitas, 
potentia ſe modendi, rationalitas, riſibilitas; he might, 
no doubt, with great certainty, univerſally affirm 
one, more, or all of theſe together of the word 


homo, but did no more than ſay that the word. 


homo, in his country, comprehended, in its ſignifi— 
cation, all theſe ideas. Much like a romance- 
knight, who, by the word palyry, ſignified theſe i- 
deas, body of a certain figure, four-legged, with ſenſe, 
motion, ambling, neighing, white, uſed io baue a woman 
on his back, might, with the ſame certainty, univer- 
ally affirm alſo any or all of theſe of the word pal- 
fry ; but did thereby teach no more, but that the 


word palſry, in his or romance language, ſtood tor 


all theſe, and was not to be applied to any thing, 
where any of theſe was wanting. But he that {hal 
tell me, that in whatever thing /er/e, motion, rea- 
ſon, and laughter. were united, that thing had ac- 
tually a notion of Gap, or would be caſt into a ſlcep 
by opium, made indeed an inſtructive, propofition ; 
| becauſe; reither having the notion of God, nor being ca/ 
into ſleep by opium, being contained in the idea ſig- 
nified by the word man, we are by ſuch nene 
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z taught ſomething more than barely what the word 
man ſtands for: and therefore the knowledge con- 
© tained in it, is more than verbal. 


Before a man makes any propoſition, he is 
ſuppoſed to underſtand the terms he uſes in it, or 


elle he talks like a parrot, only making a noiſe by 


imitation, and framing certain ſounds which he has 
learned of others; but not as a rational creature, 


| uſing them for ſions of ideas which he has in his 
| mind. 


The hearer alſo is ſuppoſed to underfland 
the terms as the ſpeaker uſes them, or elſe he talks 
jargon, and makes an unintelligible noiſe. And 
therefore he trifles with words, who makes ſuch a 


| propoſition, which, when it is made, contains no 
more than one of the terms does, and which a man 
| was ſuppoſed to know before, v. g. A triangle hath 
| three ſides, or ſaffron is yellow. And this is no far- 
ther tolerable, than where a man goes to explain 


his terms, to one who is ſuppoſed, or declares him» 
ſelf not to underſtand him: and then it teaches 
only the ſiguiſlcation of that word, and the uſe of 
that fign. 

$8. We can know then the truth of two ſorts 
of propoſitions, with perfect certainty ; the one is, 
of thoſe trifling propoſitions which have a certainty 
in them, but it is only a verbal certainty, but not in- 
ſtructive. And, ſecondly, we can know the truth, 


and ſo may be certain in propoſitions, which affirm | 


ſomething of another, which is a neceſſary conſe- 
quence of its precife complex idea, but not con- 
tained in it: as that the eternal angle of all triangles 
is bigger than either of the oppoſite internal angles; 
which relation of the outward angle to either of 


the oppoſite internal angles, making no part of the 


complex idea fignified by the name triangle; this is 


a real truth, and conveys with it inſtructive real 


knowledge. 
$ 9. We having little or no knowledge of what 
combinations there be of ſimple ideas exiſting to- 
gether 
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142 Of trifling propoſitions, Book IV. 
gether in ſubſtances, but by our ſenſes, we cannot 
make any univerſal certain propoſitions concerning 
them, any farther than our nominal eſſences lead 
us; which being to a very few and inconſiderable 
truths, in reſpect of thoſe which depend on their 
real conſtitutions, the general propoſitions that are 
made about ſubſtances, if they are certain, are for 
the moſt part but trifling; and if they are inſtruc- 
tive, are uncertain, and are ſuch as we can have 
no knowledge of their real truth, how much ſoecver 
conſtant obſervation. and analogy- may aſſt our 
judgments in. gueſling. Hence it comes to paſs, 
that one may often meet with very clear and cohe- 
rent diſcourſes, that amount yet to nothing. For 
it is plain, that names of ſubſtantial beings, as well 
as Others, as far as they have relative ſignifications 
affixed to them, may,. with great truth, be joined 
negatively and affirmatively in propoſitions, as their 
relative definitions make them fit to be ſo joined; 
and propoſitions conſiſting of ſuch terms, may, with 
the fame clearneſs, be deduced one from another, 
as thoſe that convey the moſt real truths; and all 
this, without any knowledge of the nature or rea- 
lity of things exiſting without us. By this method, 
one may make demonſtrations and undoubted pro- 
poſitions in words, and yet thereby advance not 
one jot in the knowledge of the truth of things; 
9. g. he that having learned theſe following words 
with their ordinary mutually relative acceptations 
annexed to them, v. g. ſub/tance, man, animal, forin, 
ſoul, vegetative, ſenſitive, rational, may make ſeveral 
undoubted propoſitions about the foul, without 


knowing at all what the ſoul really is: and of this 


ſort, a man may. find an infinite number of propor 
ſirions, reaſonings, and concluſions, in books of 


metaphyſics, ſchool-divinity, and ſome ſort of na- 
tural philoſophy ; and after all, know as little of | 


Gon, ſpirits or Bodies, as he did before he ſet out. 


$ 10. He that hath liberty to define, 7, e. deter- 
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mine the ſignification of his names of ſubſtances, 
(as certainly every one does in effect, who makes 
them ſtand for his own ideas), and makes their ſig- 


nifications at a venture, taking them from his own 


or other mens fancies, and not from an examina- 
tion or Inquiry into the nature of things themſelves, 


may, with little trouble, demonſtrate them one of 


another, according to thoſe ſeveral reſpects, and 
mutual relations he has given them one to another; 


wherein, however things agree: or diſagree in their 
own nature, he needs mind nothing but his own 
notions, with the names he hath beſtowed upon 
them : but thereby no more increaſes his own 
knowledge, than he does his riches, who, taking a 
bag of counters, calls -one in a certain place, a 


pound; another in another place, a fhilling; and a 


third in a third place, a penny; and ſo . proceeding, 


may undoubtedly reckon right, and caſt up a great 


ſum, according to his counters ſo placed, and ſtand- 
ing for more or leſs, as he pleaſes, without being 
one jot the richer, or without even knowing how 
much a pound, fhilling, or penny 1s, but only that 
one is contained in the other twenty times, and 
contains the other twelve; which a man may alſo 


do in the ſignification of words, by making them 


in reſpect of one another more or leſs, or equally 
comprehenſive. 1 | ONT 

6 11, Though yet concerning moſt words uſed 
in diſcourſes, eſpecially argumentative and contro- 
verſial, there is this more to be complained of, 
which is the worſt ſort of trifling, and which ſets 
us yet farther from the certainty of knowledge we 
hope to attain by them, or find in them, viz. that 


moſt writers are ſo far from inſtructing us in the 
nature and knowledge of things, that they uſe their 


words looſely and uncertainly, and do not, by uſing 
them conſtantly and ſteadily, in the ſame ſignifica- 
tions, make plain and clear deductions of words one 
from another, and make their diſcourſes coherent 

and 
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144 Of trifling propoſitions, 


and clear, (how little ſoever it were inſtru&ive) ; 


which were not difficult to do, did they not find it 


convenient to ſhelter their ignorance or obſtinacy, 
under the obſcurity and perplexedneſs of their 
terms: to which, perhaps, inadvertency and ill 
cuſtom do in many men much contribute. 
$ 12. To conclude : 
be known by theſe following marks. 
Fir, All propoſitions, wherein two abſtract 
terms are affirmed one of another, are barely about 
the ſignification of ſounds. For fince no abſtract 
idea can be the ſame with any other but itſelf, when 
its abſtra& name is affirmed of any other term, it 
can ſignify no more but this, that it may, or ought 
to be called by that name; or that theſe two names 
ſignify the ſame idea, Thus ſhould any one fay, 
that parſimony is frugality, that gratitude is juſtice ; ; 
| that this or that action is or is not temperance ; how- 
| ever ſpecious theſe and the like propoſitions may at 
fir ſt ſight ſeem, yet when we come to preſs them, 
and examine nicely what they contain, we ſhall find, 
that it all amounts to nothing, but the Ggnification 
of thoſe terms. 
$ 13, Secondly, All propoſitions, wherein a part 
of the complex idea, which any term ſtands for, is 
predicated of that term, are only verbal, v. g. to 
ſay, That gold is a metal, or heavy, And thus al 
propoſitions, wherein more comprehenſive words, 
called genera, are affirmed of ſubordinate, or leſs 
comprehenſive, « called ſpecies or individuals, are barely 
verbal. EN 
When, by theſe two rules, we have examined the 
propoſitions that make up the diſcourſes we ordi- 
narily mect with, both in and out of books, we 
ſhall, perhaps, find that a greater part of them than 


is uſually ſuſpected, are purely about the ſignifica- | 


tion of words, and contain nothing in them, but the 
uſe and application of theſe ſigns. 


This, I think, I may lay down for an infallible 


rule, 


Book IV. 
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rule, That here · ever the diſtinct idea any word 


ſtands for, is not known and conſidered, and ſome- 
thing not contained in the idea, is not affirmed, or 
denied of it, there our thoughts ſtick wholly in 
ſounds, and are able to attain no real truth or falſe- 


hood. This, perhaps, if well heeded, might ſave 


us a great deal of uſeleſs amuſement and diſpute; 
and very much ſhorten our trouble and wandering 
in the en of ſeal and true edge. 
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fences of things; which, -being only ab- 
Krack root and thereby removed in our thoughts 
from particular exiſtence, (that being the proper 


operation of the mind, in abſtraction, to confider 


an idea under no other exiſtence, but What it has 


in he underſtanding), give us no knowledge of 


real exiſtence at all. Where, by the way, we may 
take notice, that wniverſal propoſitians, of whoſe 
truth or falſehood e can have certain knowledge, 
concern not exilence; and farther, that all particu- 
lar affirmaticns, or negitions, that would nor be cer- 
tain, if they were made general, are only concern- 
ing ex/tence ;. they declaring: only the accidental: u. 
nion or ſeparation of ideas in things exifting, which, 


in their abſtract natures; have no known .neceſſar * 


union or repugnancy. 
Y 2.. But leaving the nature 755 e and 
different ways of predication, to be conſidered more 


it large in avother * let us procced now in- 
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quire concerning our knowledge of the exiſtence of 
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things, and how we come by it. I ſay then, that 

we have the knowledge of our own exiſtence: by intui- 

tion; of the exiſtence of Gop by demo, en and 
of other things by ſenſation. 

9 3. As for cf own exiſtence, we pelcæive it ſo 
plainly, and ſo certainly, that it neither needs, nor 
is capable of any proof. For nothing can be more 
evident to us, than our own exiſtence. ''{ think, I 
reaſon, I feel pleaſure and pain: can any of theſe be 
more evident ta me than my own exiſtence : „ F 
doubt of all other things, chat! very doubt makes 
me perceive my own exiſtence, and yo not {ſuffer 
me to doubt of that, For if I k no. feel pain, it is 
evident I have as certain perception of my own ex- 
iſtence, as of the exiſtence of the pain 'l feel: or if 
1 know I doubt, | have as certain perception of the 
exiſtence of the thing doubting, as of that thought 
which I call doubt. Experience then convinces us, 
that we have an intuitive knowledge of our own exiſt- 
ence, and an internal infallible perception that we are. 


In every act of ſenſation, reaſoning; or thinking, we 


are conſcious to ourſelyes of our own being; and, 
in this rene come not Wort of the thigheſt degree 
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from eternity. 9 9. To ſorts of beinge, cogitative 
and incogitative. & 10. Incogitative being cannct 

produce a cagitative. I 11. 12. Therefore there has 
been an eternal wiſdom, & 13. Whether material cr 


n. § 14. Not material ; Firſt, Becauſe every par- 


ticle f matter is not cogitative, {F 15. Secondly, 
One particle alone of matter, cannot be cogitative, 
I 16. Thirdly,. A ſyſtem of incogitative matter, cau- 
not be cogita:ive. & 17. I betber in motion, or dt 
reſt, YN 18. 19. Matter not co-eternal with an cter- 
nal mind, 


§ 1. TFYHough Gop has given ns no innate ideas 


of himſelf ; though he has ſtamped no 


original characters on our minds, wherein we may 
read his being; yet, having furniſhed us with tho! 


faculties our minds are endowed with, he hath not 


left himſelf without witneſs; ſince we have ſenſe, 
perception, and reaſon, and cannot want a clear 
proof of him, as long as we carry ourſelves about 
us. Nor can we juſtly complain of our ignorance 
in this great point, ſince he has fo plentifully pro- 


vided us with the means to diſcover, and know 


him, ſo far as is neceſſary to the end of our being, 


and the great concernment of our happineſs, But 


though this be the moſt obvious truth that reaſon 


diſcovers, and though its evidence be, if I miſtake 


not, equal to mathematical certainty; yet it re- 


quires thought and attention, and the mind muſt 


apply itſelf to a regular deduction of it from ſome 
part of our intuitive knowledge, or elſe we ſhall 
be as uncertain and ignorant of this, as of other 


propoſitions, which are in themſelves capable-.of 
clear demonſtration. To- ſhew therefore that we 


are capable of 4noweng, i. e. being certain that there 
is a God, and how we may come by this certainty, 
[ think' we need go no farther than ourſelves, and 
that undoubted knowledge we have of our own 
exiſtence, _ | | 
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$ 2. I think it is beyond queſtion; that mar has 
a clear perception of his own being; he knows certain- 
ly, that he exifts, and that he is fomething. He that 
can doubt, whether he be any thing or no, I {peak 
not to, no more than 1 would argue with pure no- 
thing, or endeavour to-convince non-entity, that it 
were fomething. If any one pretends to be ſo ſcep- 
rical, as to deny his own exiſtence, (for really to 
doubt of it, is manifeſtly impoſſible), let him for me 
enjoy his beloved happineſs of being nothing, until 
hunger, or ſome other pain, convince him of the 
contrary. This then, . I may take for a 
truth, which every one's certain knowledge aflures 
him of beyond the liberty of doubting, viz. that he 
is ſomething that actually exiſts. e 
I 3. In the next place, man knows, by an intui- 
tive certainty, that bare nothing can no more pro- 
duce any real being, than it can be equal to two right 
angles, If a man knows not that non-entity, or 
the abſence of all being, cannot be equal to two 
right angles, it is impoſſible he ſhould know any 
demonſtration in Euclid. If therefore we know 
there is ſome real being, and that non-entity cannot 
produce any real being, it is an evident demonſtra- 
tion, that from eternity there has been ſomething ; 
ſince what was not from eternity, had a beginning; 
and what had a beginning, muſt be produced by 
ſomething elſe. eee C17 E080] 


$ 4 Next, it is evident, that what had its being 


and beginning from -nother, muſt alſo have all that 
which is in, and belongs to its being, from another 


too. All the powers it has, muſt be owing to, and 
received from the ſame ſource. This eternal ſource | 


then of all being, muſt alſo be the ſource and ori- 


ginal of all power; and fo this eternal Being muſt | 


ulſo be the moſt powerful, 


6d 5. Again, a man finds in himſelf perception and | 


knowl:dge, We have then got one ſtep farther ; 
and we are certain now, that there is not only ſome 
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Chap» 10. 


being, but ſome" knowing, intelligent being in the 
„/ K roads 3. 

There was a time then, when there was no know- 
ing being, and when knowledge began to be; or 
elſe;there has been alſo a knowing. being from eternity. 
If it be ſaid, there was a time when no being had 
any knowledge, when that eternal Being was void 
of all underſtanding ; I reply, that then it* was 
impoſſible there ſhould ever have been any know- 
ledge 2 it being as impoſſible that things wholly 
void of knowledge, and operating blindly, and with- 
out any perception, ſhould produce a knowing be- 
ing, as it is impoſſible, that a triangle ſhould make 
itſelf three angles bigger than two right ones. For 
it is as repugnant to the idea of ſenſeleſs matter, that 
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it ſhould put into itſelf. fenſe, perception, and 


knowledge, as it is repugnant to the idea of a tri- 
angle, that it ſhould put into itſelf greater angles 
than two right ones. | xe] ; 
9 6. Thus from the conſideration of ourſelves, 
and what we infallibly find in our own conſtitutione, 
our reaſon leads us to the knowledge of this certain 
and evident truth, that Here is an eternal, moſt pour. 
ful, and moſt knowing being; which whether any one 
will pleaſe to call Gop, it mattkrs not. The thing 
s evident; and from this idea duly conſidered, will 
eaſily be deduced all thoſe other attributes which 
we ought to aſcribe to this eternal Being. If ne- 


rertheleſs any one ſhould be found ſo ſenſeleſsly a: - 


rogant, as to ſuppoſe man alone knowing and wile, 
but yet the product of mere ignorance and chance; 
and that all the reſt of the univerſe acted only by 
that blind hap-hazard : 1 ſhall leave with him that 
very rational and emphatical rebuke of 'Tully *, to 
be conſidered at his leiſure. ** What can be more 
* fillily arrogant and miſbecoming, than for a man 
„ to think that he has a mind and underſtanding 


De Legibus, lib. it, | 


3 * ** 
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* in him, but yet in all the univerſe beſide; there 
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is no ſuch thing? or that thoſe things, which, 
„ with the utmoſt ſtretch of his reaſon, he can 


% naged without any reaſon at all?” Quid oft enim 
verius, quam nemmem tfſe oportere tam ſlulte arro- 
gantem, ut in fe mentem et rationem putet ineſſei, in cel, 
mundoſ ue non prtet ? aut en, que vis ſummò ingenii ra- 
tione comprehendat, nulla ratione moberi putet:? 
From what has been ſaid, it is plain to me, we 
have a more certain knowledge of the exiſtence of 
a Gp, than of any thing our ſenſes have not im- 
mediately diſcovered to us Nay, I preſume I may 
fay, that we more certainly know that there is a 
Gop, than that there is any thing elſe without us. 
When | ſay we know, I mean there is ſuch a know- 
ledge within our reach, which we cannot miſs, if 
we will but apply our minds. to that, as we do to 


ſeveral other inquiries. WE 41S #1 

$ 7. How far the idea of a m/? perfect Being, which 
a man may frame in his mind. does, or does not 
Fei the exiftence of a God, I will not here examine. 

or in the different make of mens tempers. and ap- 
plication of their thoughts, ſome arguments prevail 
more on one, and ſome on another, for the con- 
firmation of the ſame truth. But yet, I think, this 
I may fay, that it it is an ill way of eſtabliſhing this 
truth, and fitencing Atheiſts, to lay the whole fireſs 


of ſo important a point as this, upon that ſole foun- | 


dation: and take fome mens having that idea of 
Gop in their minds, (for it is evident, ſome men 
have none, and fome worſe than none, and the moſt 
very different), for the only proof of a Deity ; and 
out of an over-fondneſs of that darling invention, 
_ caſhier, or at leaſt endeavour to invalidate all other 
arguments, and forbid us to hearken to thoſe proofs, 

as being weak or fallacious, which our own exiſt- 
ence, and the ſenſible parts of the univerſe, offer 

ſo clearly and cogently to our thoughts, that 1 deem 

| | 5 it 


ſcarce comprehend, ſhould be moved and ma- 
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i impoſſible for a conſidering man to withfiand | 
em: for I judge it as certain and clear a truth, 
25 can any where be delivered, that the invi/ible things 
of God are clearly feen from the creation of the world, 
bang underſtood by the things that are made, even his 
ternal power and Godhead, Though our own being 
furniſhes us, as I have ſhewn, with an evident and 
inconteſtable proof of a Deity, and 1 believe no- 
body can avoid the cogency of it, who will but as 
carefully attend to it, as to any other demonſtration 
of ſo many parts; yet chis being ſo fundamental 
a truth, and of that confequence that all religion 
and genuine morality depend thereon, 1 doubt not 
but 1 ſhall be forgiven by my reader, if I go over 
ſome parts of this * again, mil enlarge a 
little —_ upon them. | 

There is no truth more evident; thaw: that 
3 50 muſt be from eternity. I never yet heard 
of any one ſo unreaſonable,” or that could ſuppoſe 
ſo manifeſt a contradiction, as a time wherein there 
was perfectly nothing. This being of all abſurdities 
the greateſt, to imagine that pure nothing, the per- 
fect negation and abſence of all beings, ſhould ever 
produce any real exiſtence. _, 

It being then unavoidable for all rational erea- 
tures to conclude that ſomething has exiſted from 
eternity, let us next ſee what kind of ing: that 
mutt be. | 

§ 9. There are but two ſorts of beings in the 
world, that man knows or conceives:  _ * 

1/t, Such as are purely material, without ſenſe, 
perception, or thought, as the clippings of our 
beards, and the parings of our nails. 

24ly, Senfible, thinking, perceiving beings, Back. 
as we find ourſelves to be; which, if you pleaſe, we 
will hereafter call cogitative and incogitative beings; 
which, to our preſent purpoſe, if for nothing elle, 


are perhaps better terms, than material and imma- 
terial, 


910. 
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5 ro. If then there muſt be ſomething eternal, 


let us ſee what fort of being it muſt be. And to 


that, it is very obvious to reaſon, that it muſt neceſ- 
ſarily be a cogitative being. For it is as impoſſible to 
conceive that ever bare incogitative matter ſhould 
produce a thinking intelligent being, as that nothing 
thould of itſelf produce matter. Let us ſuppoſe any 
parcel of matter eternal, great or ſmall, we ſhall 
find it, in itſelf, able to produce nothing. For ex- 
ample, let us ſuppoſe the matter of the next pebble 
we meet with, eternal, cloſely united, and the parts 
firmly at reſt together; if there were no other being 
in the world, muſt it not eternally remain ſo, a dead, 
inactive lamp 2 ls it poſſible to conceive it can add 
motion to itſelf, being purely matter, or produce 
any thing? Matter then, by its own u ſtrength, can- 
not produce in itſelf fo much as motion: the motion 
it has, muſt alſo be from eternity, or elſe be pro- 
duced, and added to matter by ſome other being 
more powerful than matter: matter, as is evi- 
dent, having not power to produce motion in 
itſelk. But let us ſuppoſe motion eternal too; 
yet matter, icogitative matter and motion, what- 
ever changes it might produce of figure and 
bulk, could never produce thought. Knowledge will {till 
be as far beyond the power of motion and mat- 
ter to produce, as matter is beyond the power of 
nothing or non entity to produce. And J appeal to 
every one's own thoughts, whether he cannot as 
eaſily conceive matter produced by nothing, as 
thought to be produced by pure matter, when be- 
fore there was no ſuch thing as thought, or an in- 
telligent being exiſting, Divide matter into as mi- 
nute parts as you will, (which we are apt to imagine 
-a fort of ſpiritualizing, or making a thinking thing 
of it), vary the figure and znotion of it, as much as 
you, pleaſe, a globe, cube, cone, priſm, cylinder, 
&c, whoſe diameters are but 1,000,000th part of a 
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g * will operate no otherwiſe upon other bodies 
of proportionable bulk, chan thoſe of an inch or 
foot diameter; and you may as rationally expect to 
produce ſenſe, thought, and knowledge, by putting 
together, in a certain figure and motion, groſs par- 
ticles of matter, as by thoſe that are the very minu- 
teſt, that do any where exiſt, They knock, impel, 
and reſiſt one another, juſt as the greater do, and 
that is all they can do. 80 that if we will ſuppoſe 
in to 
be: if we ſuppoſe bare matter, without motion, 
eternal motion can never begin to be: if we ſup- 
poſe only matter and motion firſt, or eternal; 
thaught can never begin to be. For it is impoſſible 
to conceive that matter, eicher with or without mo- 
tion, could have originally in and from itſelf, ſenſe, 
perception, and knowledge, as is evident from hence, 
that then ſenſe, perception, and knowledge, muſt 
be a property eternally inſeparable from matter and 
every particle of it. Not to add, that though our 
general or ſpecific conception of matter makes us 
ipeak of it as one thing, yet really all matter is not 
one individual thing; neither is there any ſuch thing 
exiſting as one material being, or one fingle body 
that we know or can conceive, And therefore, if 
matter were the eternal firſt cogitative being, there 
would not be one eternal infinite cogitative being, 
bur an infinite number of eternal finite cogitative 
beings, independent one of another, of limited 
force, and diſtinct thoughts, which could never 
produce that order, harmony, and beauty, which is 
to be found in nature. Since therefore whatſoever + 


Chap. 10. 


A gry is one tenth of a line, a line one t:nth of an inch, an inch 
one tenth of a philoſophical foot, a philoſophical foot one third of a 
pendulum, whole diadroms, in the latitude of forty-five degrees, are 
each equal to one ſecond of time, or one fixtieth part of a minute. I 
have affectedly made uſe. of this meaſure here, and the parts of it, 
under a decimal diviſion, with names to them; becavie I think. 
it would be of general convenience, that this ſhould be the common 
meaſure in the commonwealth of letters, | 13 
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is the firſt. eternal Being, muſt neceſſarily be cogita· 


tive; and whatſoever is firſt. of all things, muſt ne- 
ceſſarily contain in it, and actually have, at leaſt, all 
the perfections that can ever after exiſt nor can it 
ever give to another any perfection that it hath not, 
either actually in itſelf, or at leaſt in a higher de. 
gree : it neceſſarily nen that. the: firſt! eternal 
Being cannot be matte. 3 1 

$ 11, If therefore it be evident, tha neil 
neceſſarily muſt 'ex;/? from eternity, it is alſo as evi- 
dent, that that ſomething muſt neceſſarily be a cogi- 
tative being: for it is as impoſſible that incogitative 

matter ſhould produce a cogitative being, as that 
nothing, or the negation of all Peiner ſhould r. 
duce: a poſitive being or matte. 

12. Though this diſcovery of the neceſſary ex- 
iſtence of an eternal Mind, does ſufficiently lead us 
into the knowledge of Gov, fince it will. hence fol- 
low, that all other knowing beings that have a be- 
ginning, muſt depend on him, and have no other 
ways of knowledge, or extent of power, than what 
he gives them; and therefore if he made thoſe, he 
made alſo the leſs excellent pieces of this univerſe, all 
inanimate beings, whereby his omniſcience, power, 
and providence will be eſtabliſhed, and all his other 
attributes neceſſarily follow: yet to clear up this a 
little farther, we will ſee what ante can be alte 
againſt it 382 e 8 

N23 Firſt, 1 it will be fat, that though 
it be as clear as demonſtration can make it, that 
there muſt be an eternal, Being, and that Being 
muſt alſo be knowivg ; yet it does not follow, but 
that thinking being may alſo be material, Let it 
be ſo; it equally ſtill follows, that there is a Gov : 
for if there be an eternal, omniſcient, omnipotent 
Being, it is certain, that arg is a G0 b, whether 
you imagine that being to be material or no. Hut 
herein, I fuppole, lies the danger and deceit of that 
Ns : there being no way to avoid the de- 
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monſtration, that there is an eternal knowing Being. 
men, devoted to matter, would willingly have it 
granted, that this knowing Being is material; and 


then letting ſlide out of their minds, or che diſc ourſs, 


the demonſtration whereby an eternal knowing 
Being was proved necefſarily to exiſt, would argue 
all 'to> be matter, and ſo deny a {GoD; that is, an 
eternal cogitative Being; whereby-they are! ſo, far 
from eſtabliſhing, that they deſtroy their -n hy- 
potheſis. For if there can be, in their: opinion, eter : 
nal matter, without any eternal cogitative ar 
they manifeſtly. ſeparate: matter: and thinking. 
ſuppoſe no neceſſary connection of the one wit ke 
other, and ſo eſtabliſh) the neceſſity of an Vt 
Spirit, but not of matter; ſince! it has been proved 
already, that an eternal cogitative Being i is unavoid- 
ably to be granted. Now, if thinking and matter 
may be ſeparated; the eternal exiitence of matter will 
not follow from the eternal exiſtence of 2;COgitative 
Being; and they ſuppoſe it to mo urpoſe 

$ 14. But now let us. ſee how they can Gatisfy 
themfelves or beriet n evarnar Teng 
Being is material. 2711 

: Firft, IL would alk them, bien) Wey imagine 


| that all matter, every. particle of matters) thinks © This, 


I ſuppoſes; theyinvill; ſearce;!{ay, ſince then there 
wauld be ad many; eternal thinking beings, as there 
are particles of matter, and o/ anc infinity of gods. 
And yet, if they will net allow matter as matter, that 
is, every particle of matter, tꝰ be as well cogitative as 
extended, they will haveras hand a taſk ta make out 
to their own reaſons, a dogitative being out of inco- 
vitative particles, as anextended{beoing (out, of un- 
extended parts, if 1 may ſo ſpeak. -; lt footed 
»Jit1 c1:Secondly;j IF alllimatter does not think; iT | 
next ae whether, it becionly o Eat that docs, . 
This has as many abſurdities as the other; for then 
this atom of matter muſt be alone eternal or not. If 
this ove be eternal, theg this alone, by its n 
. 


15 ' Of our knowledge of Book IV. 
ful thought or will, made all the reſt of matter. 
And ſo we have the creation of matter by a power- 
ful thought, which is that the materialifts ſtick at; 
for if they ſuppoſe one ſingle thinking atom to have 
produced all the reſt of matter, they cannot aſcribe 
that pre-emineney to it upon ay other account, 
chan that of its thinking, the only ſuppoſed differs 
ence. But allo it to be by ſome other way, which 
15 above our conception, it muſt be ſtill creation, 
and theſe men muſt give up their great maxim, Ex 
arbits.nit fit.” If it be ſaid, that all the reſt of matter 
is equally eternal, as that thinking atom, it will be 
ro 127 e at pleaſures; though never ſo ab- 
ſurd : for to ſuppbſe all matter eternal, and yet one 
Enelb parle fc knowledge and power infinitely 
above all the reſt, is without any of the leaſt ap- 
arance of reaſon to frame any hypotheſis. Every 
zarticle'of matter, as mattor, is capable of all the 
kae Spures and motions of any other; and 1 chal- 
lenge any one; in his e to add any thing 
| elle to one above another. 


5 16\: Thirdly, I then acicher' nals atom 


Ale can be this eternal thinking Being: nor all 
matter, a5 matter, f. e. every particle of matter, 
can be it; it only remains, that it is ſome certain 


Tyſtem-:of! matter duly put together, that is this 


thinking eternal Being, "This is that which, 1 ima- 
gine, isthat'notion-which' men-ave'apteft to have ot 
Gon, who would have him a material being, as 
moſt readily ſuggeſted to them, by the ordinary 


concelt- ae have of themſelves, and other men, 
which chey take to be material thinking beings. But 


this imagination, However more natural, is no leſs 
abſurd than the other;i for to ſuppoſe: the eternal 
thinking Being to-be nothing: elſe but a compoſition 


of particles al matter, each-whereof! is incogitative, ; 
is to aſcribe all the wiſdom and knowledge of that 
eternal Being only to the fuxte poſition of parts; 


chan which nothing can be more abfurd. For un- 
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0 Chap. 10. the exiſtence of a God. 157 
thinking particles of matter, however put together, 
Utter, can have nothing thereby added to them, but a new 
wer- relation of poſition, which it is impoſlible ſhould 
K at; give thought and knowledge to them. 
have § 17. But farther, this corporeal ſyſtem either 
ſeribe W has all its parts at reſt, or it is a certain motion 
ount, of the parts wherein its thinking conſiſts. If it be 
liter perfectly at reſt, it is but one lump, and ſo can 
vhich have no privileges above one atom, 
ation, If it be the motion of its parts on which its think-" 
1, Ex WE ing depends, all the thoughts there muſt be unavoid- 
natter Wl ably accidental and limited, fince all the particles 
ill be i that by motion cauſe thought, being each of them 
ſo abs WE in itſelf without any thought, cannot regulate its 


ct one ¶ own motions, much leſs be regulated by the thought 
nitely of the whole, ſince that thought is not the cauſe of 
it ap- motion, (for then it muſt be antecedent to it, and 
Every without it), but the conſequence of it, whereb 
all the freedom, power, choice, and all rational and wile 
| chal> thinking or acting, will be quite taken away: ſo 
thing Wl that ſuch a thinking being will be no better nor 
{4 wiſer, than pure blind matter, ſince to reſolve all 
; = into the accidental unguided motions of blind mat- 
ior a 


ter, or into thought depending on unguided motions 
of blind matter, is the ſame thing ; not to mention 
the narrowneſs of ſuch thoughts and knowledge, 
that muſt depend on the motion of ſuch parts. But 
there needs no enumeration of any more abſurdities 
zave of and impoſſibilities 1 in this hypotheſis, (however full 
ing, as Hof them it be), than that before mentioned, ſince 1 
dinary let this thinking ſyſtem” be all, or a part of the f 


natter, 
-ertain 
is this | 
] ima- 


r MEN; ll matter of the univerſe, it is impoſſible that any one #Þ 
s. But particle ſhould either know its own, or the motion 1 
no leſs Hor any other par ticle, or the whole know the mo- 1 
eternal ¶ tion of every particular; and fo regulate its own =. 
oſition Wi thoughts, or motions, or indeed Hap any thought 1 
tative, rſulting from ſuch, motion. 4 
of chat 18. Others would have matter to be eternal, 

4 „ rotwithſtanding that they allow an eternal, cogita- 
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158. © Of our knowledge of Book IV 
tive, immaterial Being. This, though it take not 
away the being of a Gop, yet ſince it denies one 
and the firſt great piece of his workmanſhip, the 
creation, let us conſider it a little. Matter muſt 
be allowed eternal: why? becauſe you cannot con- 
ceive how it can be made out of nothing; why do 
you not alſo think yourſelf eternal ? You will an- 
ſwer perhaps, becauſe about twenty or forty years 
ſince, you began to be. But if I aſk you what that 
you is, which began then to be, you can ſcarce tell 
me. The matter whereof you are made, began 
not then to be; for if it did, then it is not eternal; 
but it began to be put together in ſuch a faſhion 
and frame. as makes up your body ; but yet that 
frame of particles is not you, it makes not that 
thinking thing you are; (for I have now to do 
with one, who allows an eternal, immaterial, think- 
ing Being, but would have unthinking matter eter- 
nal too): therefore when did that thinking thing 
begin to be? If it did never begin to be, then have 
you always been a-thinking thing from eternity ; 
the abſurdity whereof I need not confute, till [ 
meet with one who is ſo void of underſtanding as 
to own it. If therefore you can allow a thinking 
thing to be made out of nothing, (as all things that 
are not eternal muſt be), why alſo can you not al- 
Jow it poſſible for a material being to be made out 
of nothing, by an equal power, but that you have 
the experience of the one in view, and not of the 
other? Though, when well conſidered, creation 
of a ſpirit will be found to require no leſs power, 
than the creation of matter. Nay, pofſibly, if we 
would emancipate ourſelves from vulgar notions, 
and raiſe our thoughts as far as they would reach, 
to a cloſer contemplation of things, we might be 
able to aim at ſome dim and ſeeming conception 
how matter might at firſt be made, and begin to 
exiſt by the power of that eternal firſt Being ; but 
to give beginning and being to a ſpirit, ay 95 
508 e fluoun 
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found a more inconceivable effect of omnipotent 
power. But this being what would perhaps lead us. 
to o far from the notions on which the philoſophy 
now in the world is built, it would not be pardon- 
able to deviate ſo far from them, or to inquire ſo 
far as grammar itſeélf would authoriſe, if the com- 
mon ſettled opinion oppoſes it; eſpecially in this 
place, where the received doctrine ſerves well 
enough to our preſent purpoſe, and leaves this paſt 
doubt, that the creation, or beginning of any one 
SUBSTANCE out of nothing, being once admitted, 
the creation of all other, but the CREATOR him- 
ſelf, may, with the ſame caſe, be ſuppoſed. 
§ 19. But you will ſay, Is it not impoſſible to ad- 
mit of the making any thing out of nothing, ſince 
we cannot poſſibly conceive it? I anſwer, No: 
1, Becauſe it is not reaſonable to deny the power of 
an infinite Being, becauſe we cannot comprehend 
its operations. We do not deny other effects upon 
this ground, becauſe we cannot poflibly conceive 
the manner of their production, We cannot con- 
ceive how any thing but impulſe of body can move 
body ; and yet that is not a reaſon ſufficient to 
make us deny it poſhible, againſt the conſtant expe- 
rience we have of it in ourſelves, in all our volun— 
tary motions, which are produced in us only by the 
free action or thought of our own minds; and are 
not, nor can be the effects of the impulſe or deter- 
mination of the motion of blind matter, in or up- 
on our bodies; for then it could not be in our 
power or choice to alter it. For example: my 
right hand writes, whilſt my left hand is ſtill; what 
cauſes reſt in one, and motion in the other? No- 
thing but my will, a thought of my mind; my 
thought only changing, the right hand reſts, and 
the left hand moves. This is matter of fact, which 
cannot be denied: explain this, and make it intel- 
ligible, and then the next ſtep will be to underſtand 
creation : for the giving a new determination to the 
2 motion 
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motion of the animal ſpirits, (which ſome make 
uſe of to explain voluntary motion), clears not the 
difficulty one jot, to alter the determination of mo- 
tion, being in this caſe no eaſier nor leſs, than to 
give motion itſelf; fince the new determination 
given to the animal ſpirits, muic be either imme- 
diately by thought, or by ſome other body put in 
their way by thought, which was not in their way 
before, and ſo muſt owe its motion to thought; 
either of which leaves voluntary motion as unintel- 
ligible as it was before. In the mean time, it is an 
overvaluing ourſclves, to reduce all to the narrow 
meafure of our capacities; and to conclude all 
things impoſſible to be done, whoſe manner of do- 
ing exceeds our comprehenſion. This is to make 
our comprehenſion infinite, or Gop finite, when 
what he can do, is limited to what we can conceive 


of it, If you do not underſtand the operations of 


your own Fnite mind, that thinking thing within 
you, do not deem it ſtrange, that you cannot com- 
rehend the operations of that eternal infinite 
ind, who made and governs all things, and whom 


the heaven of heavens cannot contain, 
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Of our KNOWIEDOE of the ExisTENCE of 
other I x1NGS, 


$ 1. I is to be had only by ſenſation $ 2. Inflance, 
whiteneſs of this paper. & 3. This, though not fi 
certain as demonſtration, yet may be called knowledge, 
and proves the exiſtence of things without us. \ 4. 
Firſt, Becauſe we cannot have them but by the inlet 
of the ſenſes. F 5. Secondly, Becauſe an idea from 
actual ſenſation, and another of om memory, are very 
r 


diſtinei perceptions, & 6. . Thirdly, Pleaſure or pain 


which accompantes actual ſenſation, accompanies not the 
returwng 
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returning of thoſe ideas without the external objects. 


( 7. Fourthly, Our ſenſes affijt one another's igt mony 


of the exiſtence of outward things. & 8. Thy cer- 
any is as great as our condition needs. - F 9. But 
reaches no farther than actual ſenſation. F 10. Folly 


to expect demonſtration in every thing. { 11. Paſt 


exiſtence is known by memory. f 12. The exiſtence of 
ſpirits not knowable. & 13. Particular propoſitions 
concerning exiſtences, are knowable. I 14. And ge- 
neral propoſitions concerning abſtratt ideas, | 


$ 1. HE knowledge of our own being we have 
l by intuition, The exiſtence of a Gob, 
reaſon clearly makes known to us, as has been 
ſhewn. dd 
The knowledge of the exiſtence of any other 
thing, we can have only by ſenſation: for there be- 
ing no neceflary connection of real exiſtence, with 
any idea a man hath in his memory, nor of any o- 
ther exiſtence, but that of Gp, with the exiſtence 
of any particular man; no particular man can ko 
the exiſtence of any other being, but only when, 
by actually operating upon him, it makes itſelf per- 


ceived by him. For the having the idea of any 


thing in our mind, no more proves the exiſtence of 
that thing, than the picture of a man evidences his 


being in the world, or the vifions of a dream make 


thereby a true hiſtory. 


8 2. It is therefore the actual receiving of ideas 


from without, that gives us notice of the exiſtence 
of other things, and makes us know, that ſome- 
thing doth exiſt at that time without us, which 
cauſes that idea in us, though perhaps we neither 
know nor confider how it does it: for it takes not 
from the certainty of our ſenſes, and the ideas we 
receive by them, that we know not the manner 
wherein they are produced; v. g. whilſt I write 
this, I have, by the paper affecting my eyes, thar 
dea produced in my mind, which, whatever object 

93 cCautcs, 
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cauſes, I call white; by which I know that that 
quality or accident (i. e. whoſe appearance before 
my eyes always cauſes that idea) doth really exiſt, 
and hath a being without me. And of this the 
greateſt aſſurance I can poſſibly have, and to which 
my faculties can attain, is the teſtimony of my eyes, 
which are the proper and ſole judges of this thing : 
_ whoſe teſtimony I have reaſon to rely on, as fo cer- 
tain, that 1 can no more doubt, whilſt : write this, 
that i fee white and black, and that ſomething 
really exiſts, that cauſes that ſenſation in me, than 
that | write or move my hand; which is a certainty 
as great as human nature is capable of, concerning 
the exiſtence of any thing, but a man's ſelf alone, 
and of Gon, - Nog 
9 4. The notice we have by our ſenfes, of the 
exiſting of things without us, though it be not al- 
together ſo certain as our intuitive knowledge, or 
the deduction. of our reaſon, employed about the 
clear abſtract ideas of our own minds; yet it is an 
aſſurance that deſerves the name of knowledge. if 
we perſuade ourſelves, that our faculties act and in- 
form us right concerning the exiſtence of thoſe ob- 
jects that affect them, it cannot paſs for an ill: 
grounded confidence: for, think, nobody can, in 
_earneit, be ſo ſceptical, as to be uncertain of the 
exiſtence of thoſe things which he ſees and feels. 
Ar leaſt, he that can doubt ſo far, (whatever he 
may have with his own thoughts), will never have 
any controverſy with me; ſince he can never be 
ſure i fay any thing contrary to his opinion. As 
to myſelf, think God has given me affurance e- 
nough of the exiſtence of things without me; ſince, 
by their different application, 4 can produce in my- 
ſelf both pleaſure and pain, which is one great con- 
cernment of my preſent ſtate. I his is certain, the 
confidence that our faculties do not herein deceive 
us, is the greateſt affurancg we are capable of, con- 
cerning the exiſtence of material beings. For oy 
cams | | | canno 
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cannot act any thing, but by our faculties; nor talk 
of knowledge itſelf, but by the help of thoſe facul- 
tics which are fitted to apprehend even what know- 
ledge is. But beſides the aſſurance we have from 
our ſenſes themſelves, that they do not err in the 
information they give us of the exiſtence of thin 
without us, when they are affected by them, we 
are farther confirmed in this bn TT by other 
concurrent reaſons. 

§ 4. Firft, It is plain, thoſe perceptions are pro- 
duced in us by exteriour cauſes affecting our ſenſes ;;. 
becauſe thoſe that want the organs of any ſenſe; | 
never can have the ideas belonging to that ſenſe 
produced in their minds. This is too evident to be 
doubted ; and therefore we cannot but be aſſured, 
that they come in by the organs of that ſenſe, and 
no other way, The organs themſelves, it is plain, 
do not produce them ; for then the eyes of a man: 
in the dark, would produce colours, and his noſe 
ſmell roſes in the winter : but we ſee nobody gets 
the reliſh of a pine-apple, till he goes to the Indies 
where it is, and taſtes it. 

85. Secondly, Becaufe Wien I find, har % 
cannot avoid the having thoſe ideas produced in my 
mind: for though when my eyes are ſhut, or win- 
dows faſt, 1 can at pleaſure recall to my mind 
the ideas of light, or the ſun, which former ſenſa- 
tions had lodged in my memory; fo I can at plea - 
ſure lay by that idea, and take into my view that 
of the fmell of a roſe, or taſte of ſugar. But if 1 
turn my eyes at noon towards the ſun, I cannot a- 
void the ideas which the light or, ſun then produces 
in me. So that there is a manifeſt difference be- 
tween the ideas laid up in my memory, (over which, 
if they were there only, | ſhould have conſtantly 


the ſame power to diſpoſe of them, and lay them by 


at pleaſure), and thoſe which force themſelves upon 
me, and  cannct avoid aving. And therefore it 
muſt needs be ſome exteriour cauſe, and the briſk 
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ing of "Iu objects without me, whoſe efficacy 
cannot reſiſt, that produces thoſe ideas in my mind, 
whether ] will or no. Beſides, there is nobody who 
doth not perceive the difference in himſelf, between 
contemplating the ſun, as he hath the idea of it in 
his memory, and actually looking upon it: of which 
two, his perception is ſo diſtinct, that few of his 
ideas are more diſtinguiſhable one from another : 

and therefore he hath certain knowledge, that they 


are not both memory, or the actions of his mind, 
and fancies only within him ; but that actual ſecing | 


hath a cauſe without. 

$ ©. Thirdly, Add to this, that many DS thoſe i- 
deas are produced in us with pain, which afterwards 
we remember without the leaſt offence, T hus the 
Pain of heat or cold, when the idea of it is revived 
in our minds, giv es us no diſturbance; which, when 
felt, was very troubleſome, and is again, when actu- 
ally repeated; which is occaſioned by the diſorder 
the external object cauſes in our bodies, when ap- 
plied to it. And we remember the pain of hunger, 
thir/t, or the Head- ach, without any pain at all; 
which would either never diſturb us, or elſe 258 
ſtantly do it, as often as we thought of it, were 
there nothing more but ideas floating in our minds, 
and appearances entertaining our fancies, without 
the real exiſtence of things affecting us from abroad. 
The ſame may be ſaid of pleaſure, acompanying 
ſeveral actual ſenſations: and though mathematical 
demonſtration depends not upon ſenſe, yet the exa- 
mining them by diagrams, gives great credit to the 
evidence of our ſight, and ſcems to give it a cer- 
tainty approaching to that of demonſtration itſelf, 
For it would be very ſtrange, that a man ſhould al- 
low it for an undeniable truth, that two angles of a 
figure, which he meaſures by lines and angles of a 
diagram, ſhould be bigger ane than the other ; and 
yet doubt of the exiſtence of thoſe lines and angles, 
which, 
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which, by looking on, he makes uſe of to meaſure 
$7 Fourthly, Our ſenſes, in many caſes, bear 
witneſs to the truth of each other's report, con- 
cerning the exiſtence of ſenſible things without us, 
He that ſees a fire, may, if he doubt whether it be 
any thing more than a bare fancy, feel it too; and 
be convinced, by putting his hand in it. Which 
certainly could never be put into ſuch exquiſite pain, 
by a bare idea or phantom, unleſs that the pain be 
a fancy too : which yet he cannot, when the burn 
is well, by raiſing the idea of it, bring upon himſelf 
, 707 22109 155 30 33 
"Thus J ſee, whilſt I write this, I can change the 
appearance of the paper ; and by deſigning the let- 
ters, tell beforehand what new idea it ſhall exhibit 
the very next moment, barely by drawing my pen 
over it ; which will neither appear (let me fancy as 
much as I will) if my hand ſtand ſtill ; or though 
] move my pen, if my eyes be ſhut: nor when thoſe 
characters are once made on the paper, can | chuſe_ 
afterwards but ſee them as they are; that is, have 
the ideas of ſuch letters as I have made. M hence 
it is manifeſt, that they are not barely the ſport and 
play of my own imagination, when [| find that the 
characters, that were made at the pleaſure of my 
own thoughts, do not obey them; nor yet ceaſe to 
be, whenever I ſhall fancy it, but continue to affect 
my ſenſes conſtantly and regularly, according to the 
figures I made them. To which, if we will add, 
that the fight of thoſe ſhall, from another man, 
draw ſuch ſounds as I beforehand deſign they ſhall 
ſtand for, there will be little reaſon left to doubt 
that thoſe words I write do 4 ü exiſt without me, 
when they cauſe a long ſeries of regular ſounds to 
affect my ears, which could not be the effect of my 
imagination, nor could my memory retain them in 
that order. „ 5 » 
58. But yet, if, after all this, any one will be ſo 

Rs ah ſceptical, ' 
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ſceptical, as to diſtruſt his ſenſes, and to affirm, that 

all we fee and hear, feel and taſte, think and do, 

during our whole being, is but the ſeries and de- 

luding appearances of a long dream, whereof there 
is no reality, and therefore will queſtion the exiſt- 
_ ence of all things, or our knowledge of any thing; 
I muſt defire him to conſider, that if all be a dream, 
then he doth but dream that he makes the Hueſtion; 
and ſo it is not much matter, that a waking man 
ſhould anſwer him. But yet, if he pleaſes, he may 
dream that I make; him this anſwer, That the cer- 
tainty of things exiſting in rerum natura, when we 
have the teſtimony of our ſenſes for it, is not only 
as great as our frame can attain to, but as our con- 
dition needs. For our faculties being ſuited not to 
the full extent of being, nor to a perfect, clear, 
comprehenſive knowledge of things, free from all 

doubt and ſcruple, but to the preſervation of us, in 
' whom they are, and accommodated to the uſe of 


> life; they ſerve to our purpoſe well enough, if they 


will but give us certain notice of thoſe things, which 
are convenient or inconvenient to us. For he that 
ſees a candle burning, and hath experimented the 
force of its flame, by putting his finger in it, will 
little doubt that this -is ſomething exiſting without 
him, which does him harm, and puts him to great 
pain: which is aſſurance enough, when no man re- 
quires - greater certainty, to govern his actions by, 
than what is as certain as his actions themſelves, 
And if our dreamer pleaſes to try whether the glow- 
ing heat of a glaſs furnace, be barely a wandering 
Imagination in a drowſy man's fancy, by putting his 
band into it, he may, perhaps, be wakened into a 
certainty greater than he could wiſh, that it is ſome- 
thing more than bare imagination. So that this e- 
vidence is as great as we can deſire, being as certain 
to us as our pleaſure or pain, i. e. happineſs or 


miſery; beyond which we have no concernment, 


either of knowing or being. Such an aſſurance 
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of the exiſtence of things without us, is ſufficient 
to direct us in the attaining the good, and avoid- 
ing the evil, which is cauſed by them, which is the 
important concernment we Have of n made ac- 
{ARON with them. 
989. In fine then, when our ſenſes 85 actually 
convey into our underſtandings any idea, we cannot 
but be ſatisfied that there doth ſomething at that 
time really exiſt without us, which doth affect our 
ſenſes, and by them give notice of itſelf to our ap- 
prehenſive faculties, and actually produce that idea 
which we then perceive: and we cannot ſo far diſ- 
truſt their teſtimony, as to doubt that ſuch collec- 
tions of ſimple ideas, as we have obſerved. by our 
ſenſes to be united together, do really exiſt toge - 
ther. But this knowledge extends as far as the pre- 
ſent teſtimony of our ſenſes, employed about particu» 
lar objects, that do then affect them, and no farther, 
For if I ſaw ſuch a collection of ſimple ideas, as is 
wont to be called man, exiſting together one minute 
fince, and am now alone; I cannot. be certain that 
the ſame man exiſts now, Aire there is no neceſſary 
connection of his exiſtence a minute ſince, with his 
exiſtence now. By a thouſand ways he may ceaſe 
to be, ſince I had the teflimony of my ſenſes for 
his exiſtence. And if i cannot be certain that the 
man I ſaw'laſt to-day, is now in being; I can leſs 
be certain that he is ſo, who hath been longer re- 
moved from my ſenſes, and | have not ſeen ſince 
NN or ſince the laſt year; and much leſs can 
be certain of the exiſtence of men that 1 never 
ſaw. And therefore, though it be highly probable 
that millions of men do now exiſt, yet whilſt I am 
alone writing this, I have not that certainty of it, 
which we ſtrictly call knowledge; though the 
great likelihood of it puts me paſt doubt, and it be 
reaſonable for me to do ſeveral things upon the 
confidence that there are men (and men alſo of 
my acquaintance, with whom I have to do) now 
| 48 
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TO but this is but probability, not know. 
ledge. %% « als 0 HOES, 

| {F 10, Whereby yet we may obſerve how fooliſh 
and vain a thing it is for a man of a narrow know. 
ledge, who having reaſon given him to judge of the 
different evidence and probability of things, and to 
be ſwayed accordingly; how 'vain, I ſay, it is to ex- 
pe& demonſtration and certainty in things not ca- 
pable of it, and refuſe aſſent to very rational propo- 
_ fitions, and act contrary to very plain and clear 
truths, becauſe they cannot be made out ſo evident 
as to ſurmount every the leaſt (L will not ſay rea- 


ſon, but) pretence of doubting. He that, in the or- 


dinary affairs of life, would admit of nothing but 
direct plain demonſtration, would be ſure of nothing 
in this world, but of periſhing quickly. The whole. 


ſomeneſs of his meat or drink, would not give him 


reaſon to venture on it: and | would fain know 
what it is he could do upon ſuch grounds, as were 
capable of no doubt, no objec tion. 

8 11: As when our ſenſes are actually employed 


About any object, we do know that it does exiſt ; 


ſo, by our memory, we may be aſſured, that hereto- 
fore things that affected our ſenſes have exiſted. 
And thus we have knowledge of the paſt exiſtence 
of ſeveral things, whereof our ſenſes having inform- 
ed us, our memories ſtill retain the ideas: and of 


this we are paſt all doubt, ſo long as we remember 


well. But'this knowledge alſo reaches no farther 
than our ſenſes have formerly aſſured us. Thus 
ſeeing water at this inſtant, is an unqueſtionable 
truth to me, that water doth exiſt: and remember- 
Ing that I ſaw it yeſterday, it will alſo be always 
true; and as long as my memory retains it, always 


an undoubted propoſition to me, that water did ex- 


iſt the 10th of July 1688, as it will alſo be equally 
true, that a certain number of very fine colours did 


exiſt, which, at the ſame time, I ſaw upon a bubble 


of that water: but being now quite out of the fight 
* . both 


that 
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both of the water and bubbles too, it is no more 
certainly known to me, that the water doth now ex- 
iſt, than that the bubbles or colours therein do fo ; 
jr being no more neceſſary that water ſhould exiſt 
to-day, becauſe it exiſted. yeſterday, than that the 


colours or bubbles exiſt to- day, becauſe they exiſted 
yeſterday ; though it be exceedingly much more 


probable, becauſe water hath been obſerved to con- 

tinue long in exiſtence, but bubbles, and the colours 

on Wer re ceaſe to be. Fs OW Crib 
$ 12. What ideas we have of ſpirits, and how we 


come by them, I have already ſhewn. But though 
we have thoſe ideas in our minds, and know we 


have them there, the having the ideas of ſpirits does 
not make us know that any ſuch things do exiſt 


without us, or that there are any finite ſpirits, or 


any other ſpiritual beings, but the eternal Gop. 
We have ground from revelation, and ſeveral o- 
ther reaſons, to believe with affurance, that there 
are ſuch creatures; but our ſenſes not being able to 
diſcover them, We want the means of knowing their 


particular exiſtences. For we can no more know 
that there are finite ſpirits really exiſting by the idea 


we have of ſuch beings in our minds, than, by the 
ideas any one has of fairies, or centaurs, he can 
come to know, that things, anſwering thoſe ideas, 
do really exiſt. e — 5 


And therefore concerning the exiſtence of finite 


ſpirits, as well as ſeveral other things, we muſt con- 
tent ourſelves with the evidence of faith ; but uni- 
verſal certain propoſitions concerning this matter, 
are beyond our reach. For however true it may be, 
v. g. that all the intelligent ſpirits that Gop ever 
created, do ſtill exiſt; yet it can never make a part 
of our certain knowledge. I heſe, and the like pro- 


poſitions, we may aflent to, as highly probable, but 


are not, | fear, in this ſtate capable of knowing. We 


arc not then to put others upon demonſtrating, nor 


ourſelves upon ſearch of univerſal certainty in all 
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thoſe matters wherein we are not capable of any 
other knowledge, but what our ſenſes give us in 
this or that particulaa. Re 


* 


| ee Thad $ at 12! | 
S8 13. By which it appears, that there are two 
ſorts of propoſitions;: , 1. There is one ſort of pro- 
Poſitions concerning the exiſtence of any thing an- 
ſwerable to ſuch an idea; as having the idea of an 
elephant, phænix, motion, or an angle, in my mind, 
the firſt and natural inquiry is, whether ſuch a thing 
does any where exiſt? And this knowledge is only 
of particulars. No exiſtence of any thing without 
us, but only of God, can certainly be known far- 
ther than our ſenſes inform us. 2. There is an- 
other ſort of propoſitions, wherein. is expreſſed the 
agreement or diſagreement of our abſtract ideas, and 
| their dependence one on another. Such propokfi- 
tions may be univerſal and certain. So having the 
idea of GoD, and myſelf, of fear and obedience, [ 
cannot but be ſure that Gop is to be feared and o- 
beyed by me: and this propoſition will be certain 
concerning man in general, if l have made an ab- 
ſtract idea of ſuch a ſpecies, whereof I am one par- 
ticular. But yet this propoſition, how certain ſo- 
ever, that men ought to fear and obey Gop, proves 
not to me the exiſtence of men in the world, but 
will be true of all ſuch creatures, whenever they do 
exiſt: which certainty of ſuch general propoſitions, 
depends on the agreement or diſagreement! is to be 


+ - . 


diſcovered in thoſe abſtract ideas. 

6 14.. Jn the former caſe, our knowledge is the 
-conſequence of the exiſtence of things producing 
ideas in our minds by our ſenſes: in the latter, 
knowledge, is the conſequence of the ideas, be they 
what they will, that are in our minds producing 
there general certain propoſitions. Many of theſe 
are called æternæ veritates, and all of them indeed 
are ſo; not from being written all or any of them 
An the minds of all men, or that they, were any ot 
chem propoſitions in any one's mind, till he having 

| 900 
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got the abſtract ideas, joined or ſeparated them by 
affirmation or negation.” But whereſoever we can 
ſuppoſe ſuch a creature as man is, endowed witli 
ſuch faculties, and thereby furniſhed with ſuch ideas 
as We have, we muſt conclude he muſt needs, when 
he applies his thoughts to the conſideration of his 
ideas, know the truth of certain propoſitions, that 
will ariſe from the agreement or diſagreement which. 
he will perceive in his own ideas. Such propoſi- 
tions are therefore called eternal truths, noi becauſe 
they are eternal propoſitions actually formed, aud 
antecedent to the underſtandings, that at any time 
makes them : nor becauſe they are imprinted on the 
mind from any. patterns that are any where of them 
out of the mind, and exiſted before: but becauſe. 
being once made about abſtract ideas, ſo as to be 
true, they will, whenever they can be ſuppoſed to be 
made again at any time paſt or to come, by a min 
having thoſe ideas, always actually be true. For- 
names being fuppoſed to ſtand perpetually. for the 
ſame ideas; and the ſame ideas having immutably 
the ſame habitudes one to another; propoſitions- 
concerninz any abſtract ideas, that are once true, 
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y 1. Knowledge is not from maxims. 2. The occa- 
fron of that opinion. & 3. But from the comparing 
clear and diſtinct ideas. & 4. Dangerous to build upon 
precar tous principles, & 5. This is no certain way to 
truth.  F ©. But to compare clear complete ideas under 
ſleady names. & 7. The true method of advancing 
Anowledge, is by conſidering our. abſtrati. ideas. & 8. 
By which morality alſo may be made clearer. $ 9. But 
Anowle age of bodies is to be improved only by experience. 
A 3 § 10, This 
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10. This may procure us convenience, not ſcience, 
y 11. We are fitted for moral knowledge and ratural 
amprovements. & 12. But muſt beware of bypatheſes, 
and wrong principles. I 13. The true uſe of hypoth:- 
es. I 14. Clear and diſtinct ideas with ſettled names, 
and the finding of thoſe which fhew their agreement or 
 &ſagreement, are the ways to enlarge our knowledge, 
IJ 15. Mathematics an inſtance of it. e 
C 1, ; having been the common received opinion 
5 amongſt men of letters, that maxims were 
the foundation of all knowledge; and that the ſci. 
ences were each of them built upon certain preceg- 
nita, from whence the underſtanding was to take 
its riſe, and by which it was to conduct itſelf, in its 


1nquiries into the matters belonging to that ſcience; 


the beaten road of the ſchools has been to lay down, 
in the beginning, one or more general propoſitions, 
as foundations whereon to build the knowledge that 
was to be had of that ſubject. Theſe doctrines thus 
laid down for foundations of any ſcience, were called 
Principles, as the beginnings from which we muſt 
ſet out, and look no farther backwards in our in- 
quiries, as we have already obſerved.  _ 
§ 2, One thing, which might probably give an 
occaſion to this way of proceedinꝑ in other ſciences, 
was, as 'uppoſe, the good ſucceſs it ſeemed to have 
1a mathematics, wherein men being obſerved to at- 
tain a 'great certainty of knowledge, theſe ſciences 
came by pre-eminence to be called Mavypare and 
Mabyo4;, learning, or _things learned, thoroughly 
learned, as having, of all others, the greateſt cer- 
tainty, clearneſs, and evidence in them. 
$ 3. But if any one will conſider, he will, I gueſs, 
find that the great advancement and certainty of 
real knowledge, which men arrived to in theſe ſci- 
ences, was not owing to the influence of theſe prin- 
ciples, nor derived from any peculiar advantage 
they received from two or three general * laid 
: | ; 1OWN 
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down in the beginning; but from the clear, diſtinct, 
complete ide as their thoughts were employed about, 
and the relation of equality and exceſs ſo clear be- 
wen Tome of them, that they had an intuitive 
knowledge, and by that, a way to diſcover it in o- 
thers, and this without the help of thoſe maxims. 
For | aſk, is it not poſlible for a young lad to know 
that his whole body is bigger than his little finger, 
but by virtue of this axiom, That the whole is bigger 
han à part; nor be aflured of it, till he has learned 
that maxim? Or cannot a country-wench know, 
chat having received a ſhilling from one that owes 
her three, and a ſhilling alſo from anotlier that 
owes her three, that the remaining debts in each of 
their hands are equal? Cannot ſhe know this, 1 ſay, 
without ſhe fetch the certainty of it from this ma- 
xim, I hat F you take equals from equa!s, the remainders 
will, be equals; a maxim which poſſibly ſhe never 
heard or thought of? | defire any one to conſider, 
from what has been elſewhere faid, which is Known 
firſt and cleareſt by moſt people, the particular in- 
ſtance, or the general rule; and which it is that 
gives life and birth to the other. Theſe general 
rules are but the comparing our more general and 
abſtract ideas, which are the workmanſhip. of the 
mind made, and names given to them, for the caſier 
diſpatch in its reaſonings, and drawing into com- 
prehenlive terms, .and.thort: rules, its various. and 
multiplied obſervations. But knowledge began in 
the mind, and was founded on particulars ; though 
afterwards, perhaps, no notice be taken thereof; 
it being natural for the mind (forward ſtill to en- 
large its knowledge) moſt attentively to lay up thoſe 
general notions, and make the proper uſe of them, 
which is to diſburden the memory of the cumber- 
ſome load of particulars, For 4 deſire it may he 
conſidered what more certainty. there is to a child, 
or any one, that his body, little finger and all, is 
than. his. little finger alone, after you have 
8 e | given 
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given to his body the name whole, and to His little 
finger the name part, than he could have had be- 
fore; or What new knowledge concerning his bo- 
dy, can theſe two relative terms give him, which he 
could not have without them? Could he not know 
that his body was bigger than his little finger, if his 
language were yet ſo imperfect. that he had no ſuch 
relative terms as the and part? | alk farther, when 
he his got theſe names, how is he more certain 
that his body is a wh-/e, and his little finger a part, 
than he was, or might be certain, before he learned 
thoſe terms that his body was bigger than his little 
finger 5 Any one may as reaſonably doubt or deny, 


th t his little finger is a part of his body, as that it 


is leſs than his body. And he that can doubt whe- 
ther it be leſs, will as certainly doubt whether it be 
a part. do that the maxim, Je 4hole is bigger than 
à part, can never be made uſe of to prove the little 
fager leſs than the body, but when it is uſeleſs, by 
being brought to convince one of a truth which he 
'knows already For he that does not certainly know 
that any parcel of matter, with another parcel of 
matter joined to it, is bigger than either of them 
alone, will never be able to know it by the help of 
theſe two relative terms, whole and part, make of 

them what maxim you pleaſe. i or 
8 4. Eut be it in the mathematics as it will, whe- 
'ther it be clearer, that taking an inch from a black 
line of two inches, and an inch from a red line of 
two inches, the remaining parts of the two lines will 
be equal; or that F you take equals from equals, the re- 
mainders uill be equal; which, I'fay, of theſe two 
is the clearer and firſt known, I leave to any one to 
«determine, it not being material to my preſent oc- 
"cafion. That which I have here to do, is to in- 
quire, whether if it be the readieſt way to know- 
ledge, to begin with general maxims, and build up- 
on them, it be yet a ſafe way to take the principles, 
Which are laid down in any other ſcience, as un- 
. | - queſtionable 
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queſtionable truths; and ſo receive them without 


made virtue ſufficient to felicity? And he who, 
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examination, and adhere to them without ſuffering 
to be doubted of, becauſe mathematicians have 
been ſo happy, or ſo fair, to uſe none but ſelf - 
evident and undeniable. If this be ſo, I know not 
what may not paſs for truth in morality, what may 
not be introduced and proved. in natural Philoſo- 

by 
: 3 that prineigle, of. fame pe; the . 
That all is matter, and that there is nothing elſe, 
be received for certain and indubitable, and it will 
be eaſy to be ſeen by the writings of ſome that ha ve 
revived it again in our days, „hat conſequences it 

will lead us into. I et any one, with Polemo, take 
the world; or, with the Stoics, the æther, or the 
ſun ; or, wich Anaximenes, the air to be Gop; and 
what a divinity, religion, and Worſhip, muſt we 
needs have! Nothing can be ſo dangerous as prin- 
ciples thus taken up without queſtioning or exami- 
nation; eſpecially: if they be ſuch as concern mora- 
lity, which influence mens lives, and give a bias to 
all their actions. Who might not juſtly expect an- 
other kind of life in . riſtippus. who placed happi- 
neſs in bodily pleaſure; and in Antiſthenes, Who 


with Flato, ſhall place beatitude in the knowledge 
of God, will have his thoughts raiicd to other con- 
templations than thoſe who look not beyond this 
ſpot of earth, and thoſe perithing things which are 
to he had in it. e that, with Archelaus, ſhall lay 
it down as a principle, that right and wrong, honeſt 
and diſhoneſt, are defined only by laws, and not by 
nature, will have other meaſures of moral rectitude 
and pravity, than thoſe who take it for granted, 
that we are under oligatinag antecedent to ail hu- 
man conſtitutions. 

S 5. If therefore thoſe that paſs for principles 
are not certain, (which we muſt have ſome- Way to 
know, that we may be able to diſtinguiſh 2 

14 | 0 | | rom 
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from thoſe that are doubtful), but are only made 


ſo to us by our blind aſſent, we are liable to be 
miſled by them; and inſtead of being guided. into 
truth, we ſhall, | by principles, be only- med 


| in miſtake and errour. 


+ Sv. But fince the knowledge of the certainty of 


principles, as well as of all other truths, depends 


only upon the perception we have of the agreement 
or diſagreement of our ideas, the way to improve 
our knowledge, is not, I am ſure, blindly, and 


with an implicit faith, to receive and ſwallow prin- 


ciples; but is, I think, to get and fix in our minds 
clear, diſtinct, and complete ideas, as far as they 
are to be had, and annex to them proper and con- 
ſtant names. And thus, perhaps, without any other 
principles, but barely conſidering thoſe ideas, and 
by comparing them one with another, finding their 


agreement or diſagreement, and their ſeveral rela- 


45 


tions and habitudes, we ſhall get more true and 
clear knowledge by the conduct of this one rule, 


than by taking up principles, and thereby putting 


our minds into the diſpoſal-of others. 

$9. We muſt therefore, if we will proceed as 
veaſon adviſes, adapt our methods of inquiry to the 
nature of the ideas we examine, and the truth we 
ſcarch after. General and certain truths are only 
founded in the habitudes and relations of. abſtract 
ideas. A ſagacious and methodical application of 


our thoughts, for the finding out: theſe relations, 


is the only way to diſcover all that can be put with 


truth and certainty concerning them, into gener. al 


propoſitions. By what ſteps we are to proceed in 
theſe, is to be learned in the ſchools of the mathe- 
maticians, who, from very plain and. eaſy begin- 
nings, by gentle degrees, and a continued chain of 
realonings, proceed to the diſcovery and demon- 
ſtration of 'truths that appear at fvtt fight beyond 
human capacity. The art of finding proofs, and 
"ho x auleable methods they have invented for the 
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ſingling out, and laying in order thoſe interme- 
diate ideas that demonſtratively thew the equality 
or inequality of unapplicable quantities, is that 
which has carried them ſo far, and produced 


ſuch wonderful and unexpected diſcoveries : but 
whether ſomething like this, in reſpe& of other 


ideas, as well as thoſe of magnitude, may not in 
time be found out, I will not determine. This, I 


think, I may ſay, that if other ideas, that are the 


real, as well agpnominal eſſences of their ſpecies, 


were purſued in the way familiar to mathematicians, 


they would carry our thoughts farther, and with 


greater evidence and elearneſs, than Poſſibly we are 


apt to imagine. 


$8. This gave me the confidence to ade | 
that conjecture which | fuggeſt *, vz. that morality 
is capable of demonſtration, as well as mathematics. 


For the ideas that ethics are converſant about, be- 
ing all real effences, and ſuch as i imagine have a 


diſcoverable connection and agreement one witk 
another; ſo far as we can find their habitudes and 
relations, ſo far we ſhall be poſſeſſed of certain, 

real, and general truths: and 1 doubt not, but if 


a right method were taken, a great part of morality 


might be made out with that clearneſs, that could 
leave, to a conſidering man, no more reaſon to 
doubt, than he could have to doubt of the truth of 
propofitions in mathematics, which Have Ronen de- ö 


monſt rated to him. 


$9. In our ſearch fs the novices of: Rub F 
ſtances, our want of ideas chat are ſuitable to ſuch - 


a way of- proceeding, obliges us to a quite different 


method. We advance not here, as in the other, 
(where our abſtract ideas are real, as well as nomi- 
nal eſſences), by contemplating our ideas, and con- 


ſidering their relations and correſpondencies; that 
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place, we have at large ſet down. By which, I 
think, it is evident, that ſubſtances afford matter of 
very little general knowledge; and the bare con- 
templation of their abſtract ideas, will carry us but 
a very little way in the ſcarch of truth and certain- 
ty. What then are we to do for the improvement 
of our knowledge in ſubſtantial beings? Here we 
are to take a quite contrary courſe; the want of 
ideas of their real eſſences, ſends us from eur own 
thoughts, to the things then ſelves ashey exiſt, Ex- 
perience here muſt teach me what reaſon cannot: 
and it is by trying alone, that I can certainly know, 
what other qualities 'co-exift with thoſe. of my com- 
plex idea, v. g. whether that yellow, heavy, fuſible 
body I call gold, be malleable or no: which expe- 
rience (which way ever it prove in that particular 
body I examine) makes me not certain- that it is fo 
in all or any other yellow, heavy, fuſible bodies, 

but that which. | have tried. Becauſe it is no con- 
ſequence one way or the other from my complex 
idea; the neceſſity or inconſiſtence of malleability 
hath no viſible connection with the combination of 
that colour, weight, and fuſibility in any body. 
What | have ſaid here of the nominal eſſence of 
gold, ſuppoſed to conſiſt of a body of ſuch a de- 
terminate colour, weight, and fuſibility, will hold 
true, if malleableneſs, fixedneſs, and ſolubility in 
aqua regia, be added to it. Our reaſonings from 
theſe ideas will carry us but a little way in the cer- 
tain.diſcovery of the other properties in thoſe maſſcs 
oß matter wherein all theſe are to be found. Be- 
cauſe the other properties of ſuch bodies depending 
not on theſe, but on that unknown real eſſence, on 
which theſe alſo depend, we cannot by them diſco- 
ver the reſt ; we can go no farther than the ſimple 


ideas of our nominal eſſence will carry us, which is 


very little beyond themſelves; and fo afford us. but 
very ſparingly any certain, univerſal, and uſeful 
truths, For, upon trial, having found that parti- 
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cular piece (and all others of that colour, weight, 
and fuſibility, that I ever tried) malleable, that alſo 
makes now perhaps a part of my complex idea, part 
of my nominal eſſence of gold: whereby, though 


] make my complex idea, to which I affix the name 

gold, to conſiſt of more ſimple ideas than before; 
et ſtill, it nat containing the real effence of any 

ſpecies of bodies, it helps me not certainly to know 


(I fay to know, perhaps, it may to conjecture) the 


other. remaining properties of that body, farther 
than they have a viſible connection with ſome or all 


of the ſimple ideas that make up my nominal ef- 


ſence. For example, I cannot be certain from this 
complex idea, whether gold be fixed or no; be- 
cauſe, as before, there is no neceſſary connection 
or inconſiſtence to be diſcovered betwixt a complex 


idea of a body, yellow, heavy, fuſible, malleable, 
- betwixt theſe, I ſay, and fixedneſs: ſo that I may 


certainly know, that in whatſoever body theſe are 
found, there fixedneſs is ſure to be. Here again, 


for aſſurange, | muſt apply myſelf to experience; 


as far as that reaches, 1 may have certain know- 


ledge, but no farther. | 


$ 10, 1 deny not, but a man accuſtomed to ra- 
tional and regular experiments ſhall be able to ſee 
farther into the nature of bodies, and-gueſs righter 
at their yet unknown properties, than one that is a 
ſtranger to them: but yet, as J have ſaid, this is 


but judgment and opinion, not knowledge and cer- 


tainty. This way of getting and improving our 
knowledge in ſubſtances only by experience and 
hiſtory, which is all that the weakneſs of our fa- 
culties in this ſtate of mediocrity, which we are in 
in this world, can attain to, makes me ſuſpect that 


natural philoſophy is not capable of being made a 


ſcience. | We are able, I imagine, to reach very 
little general knowledge concerning the ſpecies of 
bodies, and their ſeveral properties. Experiments 
and hiſtorical obſervations we may have, from 

| which 


* 
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which we may draw advantages of eaſe and health, 


and thereby increaſe our ſtock of conveniencies for 
this life; but beyond this, I fear our talents reach 
not. nor are Our faculties, as | gueſs, able to ad- 
„ till oo bd; 33 
$11. From whence it is obvious to conclude, 
that ſince our faculties are not fitted to penetrate 


into the internal fabric and real eſſences of bodies, 


but yet plainly diſcover to us che being of a God, 
and the knowledge of ourſelves, enough to lead us 
into a full and clear diſcovery of our duty, and 
great concernment, it will become us as rational 
creatures, to employ thoſe faculties we have, about 
what they are moſt adapted to, and follow the di- 


rection of nature, where it ſeeins to point us out 
the way. For it is rational to conclude, that our 


proper employment lies in thoſe inquiries, and in 


that ſort of knowledge which is moſt ſuited to our 


natural capacities, and carries in it our greateſt in- 
tereſt, 7. e. the condition of our eternal eſtate. 
Hence I think 1 may conclude, chat morality is the 
proper ſcience and bufineſs of mankind in general, 
(who are both concerned and fitted to ſearch out 
their ſummum bonum), as ſeveral arts, converſant a- 


bout ſeveral parts of nature, are the lot and private 


talent of particular men, for the common uſe of 
human life, and their own particular ſubſiſtence in 
this world. Of what conſequence the diſcovery of 


one natural body and its properties may be to hu- 


man life, the whole great continent of America is a 


convincing inſtance; whoſe ignorance in uſeful 
arts, and want of the greateſt part of the conve- 
niencies of life, in a country that abounded with. 
all forts of natural plenty, I think, may be attri- 
buted to their ignorance, of what was to be found 
in a very ordinary deſpicable ſtone, I mean the mi- 


neral of iron. And whatever we think of our 


Parts or improvements in this part of the world, 
where knowledge and plenty ſeem to vie each with 


other; 
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other; yet to any one that will ſeriouſly reflect on 


it, I ſuppoſe it will appear paſt doubt, that were 
the uſe of iron loſt among us, we ſhould in a few 
ages be unavoidably reduced to the wants and ig- 
norance of the ancient ſavage Americans, whoſe 
natural endowments and, proviſions come no way 
ſhort of thoſe of the moſt flouriſhing and polite 
nations; ſo that he who firſt made known the uſe 
of that one contemptible mineral, may be truly ſty- 
led the father of arts, and author of plenty, _ 

{ 12. I would not therefore be thought to diſe - 
ſteem, or diſſuade the ſtudy of nature. I readily 
agree the contemplation of his works gives us oc- 
caſion to. admire, revere, and glorify their author: 
and if rightly directed, may be of greater benefit 
to mankind, than the monuments of exemplary 
charity, that have, at ſo great charge, been raiſed 
by the founders of hoſpitals and almſhouſes. He 
that firk invented printing, diſcovered the uſe 
of the compaſs, or made public the virtue and 
right uſe of Kin, Kina, did more for the propa- 
gation of knowledge, for the ſupplying and in- 
creaſe of uſeful commodities, and ſaved more from 
the grave, than thoſe who built colleges, work- 
houſes, and hoſpitals. All that I would ſay, is, that 
we ſhould not be too forwardly poſſeſſed with the 
opinion or expectation of knowledge, where it is 
not to be had, or by ways that will not attain to it : 
that we ſhould not take doubtful ſyſtems for com- 
plete ſciences; nor unintelligible notions for ſcien- 
tifical demonſtrations, In the knowledge of bodies, 
we muſt be content to glean what we can from par- 
ticular experiments; ſince we cannot, from a diſ- 
covery of their real eſſences, graſp at a time whole 
ſheaves; and in bundles comprehend the nature 
and properties of whole ſpecies together. Where 
our inquiry is concerning co-exiſtence, or repug- 
nancy to co-exiſt, which by contemplation of our 
ideas we cannot diſcover ; there experience, obſer- 

Vor. III. vation, 
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vation, and natural hiſtory, muſt give us by our 
ſenſes, and by retail, an inſight into corporeal ſub- 
ſtances. I he knowledge of bodies we muſt get by 
our ſenſes, warily employed in taking notice of 
their qualities and operations on one another: and 
what we hope to know of ſepatate ſpirits in this 


world, we muſt, I think, expect only from revela- 


tion. He that ſhall 'confider how little general ma- 
xims, precarious principles, and hypotheſes laid 


down at pleaſure, have promoted true knowledge, 


or helped to ſatisfy the inquiries of rational men 
after real improvements; how little, I ſay, the ſet- 


ting out at that end has, for many ages together, 


advanced mens progreſs towards the knowledge of 
natural philoſophy, will think we have reaſon to 
thank thoſe, who in this latter age have taken an- 
other courſe, and have trod out to us, though not 


an eaſier way to learned ignorance, yet a ſurer way 


to profitable knowledge. 


S 13. Not that we may not, to explain any phæ- 
romena of nature, make uſe of any probable hy- 


potheſis whatſoever. Hypotheſes, if they are well 
made, are at leaft great helps to the memory, and 


often direct us to new diſcoveries. But my mean- 
ing is, that we ſhould not take up any one too 


haſtily, (which the mind, that would always pene- 


trate into the cauſes of things, and have principles 
to reſt on, is very apt to do), till we have very well 
examined particulars, and made ſeveral experiments 
in that thing which we would explain by our hypo- 
theſis, and fee whether it will agree to them all; 
whether our principles will carry us quite through, 


and not be as inconſiſtent with one phænomenon ot 


nature, as they ſeem to accommodate and explain 
another. And at leaſt that we take care that the 
name of principles deceive us not, nor impoſe on us, 
by making us receive that for an unqueſtionable 


ruth, which is really, at beſt, but a very doubtful. 
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conjecture, ſuch as are moſt (I had almoſt ſaid all 
of the hypotheſes in natural philoſophy. | 

914. But whether natural philoſophy be capable 5 
of certainty. or no, the ways to enlarge our know- 
ledge, as far as we are capable, tem: to me, in 
ſhort, to be theſe two: 

1, IJ he firſt is to get and ue! in our 7 pl ng 1. 
termined, ideas of thoſe things, whereof we have 
general or ſpecific names; at leaſt of ſo many of 
them as we would conſider and improve our know- 
ledge in, or reaſon about. And if they, be ſpecific 
ideas of ſubſtances, we ſhould endeavour alſo to 
make them as complete as we can; whereby I mean, 
that we ſhould put together as many ſimple ideas, 
as being conſtantly obſerved to co-exiſt, may. Perz 
fectly determine the ſpecies; and each of thoſe 
ſimple ideas, which are the ingredients of our 
complex ones, ſhould be clear and diſtinct in our 
minds for. it being evident, that our knowledge - 

cannot excecd our ideas, as far as they are either 
imperfect, confuſed, or obſcure, we cannot expect 
to have certain, perfect, or clear knowledge. 

24ly, I he other is the art of finding out thoſe” 
intermediate ideas, which -may ſhew us the agree: 
ment or repugnancy of other g which cannot” 
be immediately compared. 

g 35. That theſe two (and not che relying on- 
maxims, and drawing conſequences ſrom ſome ge- 
neral propoſitions) are the right method of impro- 
ving our knowledge in the ideas of other modes, 
beſides thoſe of quantity, the conſideration of ma- 
thematical knowledge will eailly inform us. Where; 
firſt, we ſhall find, that he that has not a perfect and 
clear idea of thoſe angles or figures, of which he 
celires to know any thing, is utterly thereby inca- 
pable of any knowledge about them, Suppoſe but 
a man not to have a perfect exact idea of a right 
angle, a i ſealenum, or trapezium; and there is nothing * 
more certain, than that he will in vain ſcek any de- - 


2. monſtration 


= 
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know? 


monſtration about them. Farther, it is evident, 
that it was not the influence of thoſe maxims which 
are taken for principles in mathematics, that hath 
led the maſters of that ſcience into thoſe wonder. 
ful diſcoveries they have made. Let a man of good 
parts know all the maxims generally made uſe of in 
mathematics never ſo perfectly, and contemplate 
their extent and conſequences as much as he plea- 
fes, he will, by their affiſtance, I ſuppoſe, ſcarce 
ever come to know, that the ſquare of the hypotenuſe 
in a right- angled triangle, is equal to the ſquares of the 
ttuo other fides, The knowledge that the whole is 
equal to all its parts, and if you take equals from equals, 
the remainder will be equal, &c. helped him not, I 


bo 7 to this demonſtration: and a man may, 


think, pore long enough on thoſe axioms, with- 


out ever ſeeing one jot the more of mathematical 


truths. They have been diſcovered by the thoughts 
otherwiſe applied; the mind had other objects, 
other views before it, far different from thoſe ma- 
xims, when it firſt got the knowledge of ſuch kind 
of truths in mathematics, which men well enough 
acquainted with thoſe received axioms, but igno- 
rant of their method who firſt made theſe demon- 


_ rations, can never ſufficiently admire. And who 


knows, what methods, to enlarge our knowledge in 


other parts of ſcience, may hereafter be invented, 
_ anſwering that of algebra in mathematics, which 


fo readily finds out ideas of quantities to meaſure 


others by, whoſe equality or proportion we could 


otherwiſe very hardly, or perhaps never come to 
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8 1. Our rigs darth "neceſſary, 4510 . 
$ 2. The application voluntary; but we know as © 
things are, uot as we pleaſe, & 3. Inflance, in num 
bers; in natural religion. | 


! 


$1.4 WR knowledge, as in voter things, ſo iu 


this, has a great conformity with our 
ſight, that i it is neither wholly neceſſary, nor wholly van. 


luntary. If our knowledge were altogether necet- 


ſary, all mens knowledge would not on 'y be alike, 
but every man would know all. that is knowable ; 
and if it were wholly voluntary, ſome men to little 
regard or value it, that they would have extreme 
little, or none at all. Men that have ſenſes cannot 
chuſe but receive ſome ideas by them; and if they 
have memory, they cannot but retain ſome of 
them; and if they have any diſtinguiſhir ing faculty, 
cannot but perceive the agreemencor diſagr cement 
of ſome of them one with another; as he that has 
eyes, if he will open them by day, cannot but ſee. 
ſome abjects, and perceive a difference in them, 
But though a man, with his eyes open in the light, 
cannot but ſee ; yet there be certain objects, which 
he may chuſe whether he will turn his cyes to; 
there may be in his reach a book containing pic- 
tures and diſcourſes capable to delight or inſtruct 
him, which yet he may never have the will to open, 
never take the Pains to look into. 

§ 2. There is alſo another thing in a man's 
power, and that is,. though he turns his eyes ſome- 
LNCS towards an object, . he may chuſe whether 
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he will curiouſly ſurvey it, and with an intent ap- 
plication endeayour to obſerve accurately all that 
is viſible in it. But yet what he does ſee, he can- 


not ſee otherwiſe than he does. It depends not on 
| his will to fee that black which appears yellow; 
nor to perſuade himſelf, that what actually ſcalds 


him, feels cold: the earth will not appear painted 


with flowers, nor the fields covered with verdure, 
whenever he has a mind to it : in the cold winter, 
he cannot help ſeeing it white and hoary, if he will 
look abroad. Juft thus is it with our underſtand. 


ing; all that is voluntary in our knowledge, is the 


employing or with-holding any of our faculties 


from this or that ſort of objects, and a more or 


leſs accurate ſurvey of them; but they being em- 
ployed, our will hath no power to determine the 
knowledge of the mind one way or other; that is 
done only by the objects themſelves, as far as they 
are clearly diſcovered, And therefore, as far as 
mens ſenſes are converfant about external objects, 
the mind cannot but receive thoſe ideas which are 


preſented by them, and be informed of the exiſt- 
_ ence of things without; and ſo far as mens thoughts 
converſe with their own determined ideas, they 


cannot but, in wme meaſure, obſerve the agree- 
ment and diſagreement that is to be found amongſt 
ſome of them, which is ſo far knowledge: and if 
they have names for thoſe ideas which they have 
thus confidered, they muſt needs be aſſured of the 


truth of thoſe propoſitions, which expreſs that agree · 
ment or difagreement they perceive in them, and be 
undoubtedly convinced of thoſe truths. For what a 


man ſees, he cannot but ſee; and what he perceives, 
he cannot but know that he perceives, 


3. Thus he that has got the ideas of numbers, 


and hath taken the pains to compare one, two, and 
three, to / x, cannot chuſe but know. that they are 
equal. He that hath got the idea of a triangle, and 
found the ways to meaſure its angles, and their mag- 
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ap- nitudes, is certain that its three angles are equal to 
hat two right ones: and can as little doubt of that, as 
an- of this truth, that it is impoſſible for the ſame thing to 
on be, and not to be. 147; 


W; He alſo that hath the idea of an intelligent, but 
ds frail and weak being, made by and depending on 
ted Wl another, who is eternal, omnipotent, perfectly wiſe 
re, and good, will as certainly-know that man is to ho- 


nour, fear, and obey Gon, as that the ſun ſhines 


wo ſuch beings in his mind, and will turn his 
thoughts that way, and conſider them, he will as 
certainly find, that the inferiour, finite, and de- 
pendent, is under an obligation to obey the ſupreme 
and infinite, as he is certain to find, that three, four, 
and ſeven are leſs than. teen, if he will confider and 
compute thoſe numbers; nor can he be ſurer in a 
clear morning that the ſun is rifen, if he will but open 
his eyes, and turn them that way. But yet theſe 
truths being never ſo certain, never fo clear, he may 
be ignorant of either, or all of them, who will ne- 
ver take the pains to employ his faculties as he 
ſhould, to inform himſelf about them. 1 


N X18, 
of Ju DOENT. 


Judgment ſupplies the want of knowledge. & 4. 
Judgment is the preſuming things to be ſo, without per- 


9 


ceiving it. 


and \ I. EE underſtanding faculties being given to 


and ſo for the conduct of his life, man would be at a 
age great loſs, it he had nothing tO direct him, but 
des, e 1 what 


when he ſees it. For if he hath but the ideas of 


§1. Our knowledee being ſhort, we want ſomething elſe. 
$ 2. What uſe to be made of this twilight ſlate. 13. 


1 man, not barely for ſpeculation, but al- 
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what has the certainty of true knowledge. Fe or that 
being very ſhort. and ſcanty, as we have ſeen, he 
would be often utterly in the dark, and, in moſt of 
the actions of his life, perfectly at a ſtand, had he 
nothing to guide him, in the abſence of clear and 
certain knowledge. He that will not eat, till he has 
demonſtration that it will nouriſh: him; he that wil 
not ſtir, till he infallibly knows the bufineſs he goes 
about will ſucceed; will have little elſe to do, but ſit 
ſtill and periſh, 

82. Therefore, an Gov: has ſer ſome things in 
baodil: day- light, as he has given us ſome. certain 
knowledge, though limited to a few things in com- 
pariſon, probably, as a taſte of what intellectual 
creatures are capable of, to excite in us a deſire and 
endeavour after a better ſtate; ſo, in the greateſt 
part of our concernment, he has afforded us only 
the twilight, as I may ſo ſay, of probability, ſuita- 
ble, 1 preſume, to that ſtate of mediocrity and pro- 
bationerſhip he has been pleaſed to place us in 
here; wherein, to check our over confidence and 
preſumption, we might, by every day's experience, 
be made ſenſible; of our ſhort · ſightedneſs, and lia- 
bleneſs to errour; the ſenſe whereof might be a 
conſtant admonition to us, to ſpend the days of this 
our pilgrimage with induſtry and care, in the ſearch 
and following of that way, which might lead us to 
_ a ſtate of greater perfection: it being highly rational 
to think, even were revelation ſilent in the caſe, that 
as men employ thoſe: talents Gop has given them 
bere, they ſhall accordingly receive their rewards 
at the cloſe of the day, when their ſun ſhall bots and 
night {hall put an end to their labours. 

$ 3. The faculty which Gop has given man to 


ſ upply the want of clear and certain knawiedge, in 


caſes where that cannot be had, is judgment: 
whereby the mind takes its ideas to agree or diſ- 
agree; or, which is the ſame, any propoſition to be 
true or falſe, without Perceiving a demonſtrative 
evidence 
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r that evidence in the proofs. The mind ſometimes exer- 

en, he ciſes this judgment out of neceſſity, where demon- 
10 of ſtrative proofs, and certain knowledge, are not to 
1ad he be had; and ſometimes out of lazineſs, unſkilful- 

ar and neſs, or haſte, even where demonſtrative and cer- 
he has tain proofs are to be had. Men often ſtay. not wa- 
at will W rily ro. examine the agreement 'or. diſagreement of 
e goes ¶ to ideas, which they are deſirous or concerned to 
but fit know; but either incapable of ſuch attention as is 
requiſite in a long train of gradations, or impatient 
ngs in I of delay, lightly caſt their eyes on, or wholly paſs 
-ertain MW dy the proofs ; and fo, without making out the de- 
com- MW monſtration, determine of the agreement or diſa- 
ectual I greement of two ideas, as it were by a view of them 
de and as they are at a diſtance, and take it to be the one 
eateſt or the other, as ſeems moſt likely to them upon 
s only fach a looſe ſurvey. | This faculty of the mind, 
ſuita- Ml when it is. exerciſed immediately about things, is 
1 pro- called judgment ; when about truths delivered: in 
us in MW words, is moſt commonly called aſent or diſſent: 
-e and which being the moſt uſual way wherein the, mind. 
ience, has. occaſion to employ this faculty, I thall; under 
d lia- WM theſe terms, treat: of it as leaſt-liable in our language 

be a I to equivocation, _ ))) Time or en 
f this M 5 4. Thus the mind has two faculties, converſant 

earch about truth: and falſehood.. e 

us to Ml - (1.) Knowledge, whereby it certainly perceives, 

tional ¶ and is undoubtedly fatisfied-of the agreememt or diſ- 
„that agreemen+p-of any ideas... 
them (2.) Judgment, which. is the putting ideas toge - 

wards ther, or ſeparating them from one another in the 
„ and mind, when their certain agreement or diſagreement. 
. is not perceived; but preſumed to be ſo; which is, 

an to as the word imports, taken to be ſo, before it cer- 


5 


e, in tainly appears. And. if it fo unites. or ſeparates 
ent: them, as in reality things are, it is right judgment. 
to be 74 TY CHAP, 
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Fo F. Probatifiy is 555 ere of cron: upon fa 
Idle proofs. 9 2. It is to ſupply the want of knowledge, 
2 93. Being that which" males us preſume things to be 
true, before tos know them to be ſo. & 4. The:grounds 
/ probability are two'; conformity with our own ex- 
77 e ene, or the teſtimony of others experience. - 85. Un 
"i all this, all the agreements pro and con ought to be 
examined, before we come ty a Me * 6. The 


65 oy ages of great wen 1050 
F 1. A 8 demonſtration 4 1s 5 ew ingz le agree« 
ment or diſagreement of two ideas, by 
che inter vemion of one or more proofs, which have 
a conſtant, immutable; and viſible connection one 
with another; ſo probability i is nothing but the ap- 
pearanee of ſuch an agreement or diſagreement, by 
the intervention of proofs, whoſe connection is not 
conſtant and immutable, or at leaſt is not perceived 
to be ſo, but is, or appears, for the moſt part, to be 
ſo, and is enough to induce the mind to judge the 
propoſition to be true or falſe, rather than the con- 
trary. For example: in. the demonſtration of it, a 
man perceives the certain immutable connection 
there is of equality between the three angles of a 
triangle, and thoſe intermediate ones, which are 
made uſe of to ſhew their equality to two right 
ones; and fo, by an intuitive knowledge of the a- 
greement or diſagreement of the intermediate ideas 
in each ſtep of the progreſs, the whole ſeries is con- 
tinued with an evidence, ahich clearly dhews the a- 
greement or diſagreement of thoſe three angles in 


equality to two right ones: and thus he has certain 


Enowledge that it is ſo, But another man, who ne- 
ver 
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ver took the pains, to obſerve. the demonſtration, 


hearing a mathematician, a man of credit, affirm, 
the three angles of a triangle to be equal to two 
right ones, aſſents to it, i. e. receives it for true. In 
which. caſe, the foundation of his aſſent is the pro- 
bability of the thing, the proof being ſuch. as for, 
the moſt part carries truth with, it : the man, on 
whoſe teſtimony. he receives it, not being wont to 
affirm any ching contrary to, or beſides his Know- 
ledge, eſpecially in matters of this kind. So that 
that which cauſes his. aſſent to this propoſition, That 
the three angles. of a triangle are equal to two right ones, 
that which makes. him take theſe ideas to agree, 
without knowing them to do ſo, is the wonted ve-. 
racity of the. ſpeaker. in other caſes, or his ſuppoſed 
veracity in this. 

$ 2, Our knowledge, as has been ſhewn, being 
very narrow, and we not happy enough to find cer- 
ain truth in every thing which we have occaſion to 
conſider, moſt of the propoſitions we think, reaſon, 
diſcourſe, nay, act upon, are ſuch as we cannot 
have undoubted knowledge of cheir truth; yet ſome 
of them border ſo near upon certainty, that we 
make no doubt at all about them, hut aſſent to them 
as firmly, and act, according to that aſſent, as re- 
ſolutely, as if they were infallibly demonſtrated, and 
that our knowledge of them was perfect and cer - 
tain. But there being degrees herein, from the 
very neighbourhood of certainty and demonſtration, 
quite down to improbability and unlikelineſs, even 
9 the confines of impoſſibility; and alſo degrees of. 
ent from full aſſurance and confidence, quite down 
to conjecture, doubt, and diſtruſt ; 1 ſhall come now, 
(having, as I think, found out. the bounds of hu: 
man knowled 85 and certainty), in.the next Place; to 
conſider the ſeveral degrees and grounds of broba- a 
bility, and aſſent or faith. . 

3. Probability 1s. likelineſs to be true; che very 
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for which there be —_— or proofs, to make it 
paſs, or be received for true. The entertainment 
the mind gives this fort of propoſitions, is called be. 
refs, ent, or opinion; which is the admitting or re. 
ceiving any propoſition for true, upon arguments, 
or proofs that are found to perſuade us to receive 
it as true, Without certain knowledge that it is fo. 
And herein Hes the difference between probability and 
certginty, faith and #nowledge, that in all the parts of 
knowledge there is intuition ; each immediate idea, 
each ſtep has its viſible and certain connection; in 
belief not ſo. That which makes me believe, is 
ſomething extraneous to the thing I believe; ſome- 
thing not evidently joined on both fides to, and fo 
not manifeſtly ſhewing the agreement or difagree- 
ment of thoſe ideas that are under conſideration. 
8 4. Probability then, being to ſupply the defect 
of our knowledge, and to guide us where that fails, 
is always converſant about propoſitions whereof we 
have no certainty, but only ſome inducements to 
receive them for true. The grounds of it are, in 
ſhort; thefe ryo followings” 7H HH 
Firſt, The conformity of any thing with our own 
knowledge, obſervation, and experience. 
_ _ Secondly, The teſtimony of others, vouching their 
obſervation and experience, In the teſtimony of 
others, is to be conſidered, 1. The number. 2. 
*Fhe integrity. 3. The ſkill of the witneſſes. 4. 
The defign of the author, where it is a teſtimony 
out of a book cited, 5. The conſiſtency of the 
parts and circumſtances of the relation. 6. Con- 
„% Oy LNCS: 
5 5. Probability wanting that intuitive evidence 
which infallibly determines the underftanding, and 
produces certain knowledge, the mind, if it would 
proceed rationally, ought to examine all the grounds 
of probability, and ſee how they make more or leſs, 
for or again any propofition, before it aſſents to, 
or diſſents from it; and, upon a due * = 
9 55 by whole, 
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whole, reject or receive it, with a more or leſs firm 


aſſent, proportionably to the preponderancy of the 


greater grounds of probability on one fide or the 
diner, For ename wy 

If I myſelf fee a man walk on the ice, it is paſt 
probability, it is knowledge: but if another tells me, 
he ſaw a man in England, in the midſt of a ſharp 
winter, walk upon water hardened with cold; this 


has ſo great conformity with what is uſually ob- 
| ſerved to happen, that I am diſpoſed, by the nature 


of the thing itſelf, to aſſent to it, unleſs ſome ma- 

nifeſt ſuſpicion attend the relation of-that matter of 
fact. But if the fame thing be told to one born be- 
tween the tropics, who never ſaw nor heard of any 


ſueh thing before, there the whole probability relies 


on Pr and as the relators are more in num- 
ber, and of more credit, and have no intereſt to 
ſpeak contrary to the truth; ſo that matter of fact 
is like to find more or leſs belief. Though to a 
man, whoſe experience has been always quite con- 
trary, and has never heard of any thing like it, the 
moſt untainted credit of a witneſs will ſcarce be 
able to find belief. As it happened to a Dutch 
ambaſſador, who entertaining the king of Siam 
with the particularitics of Holland, which he was 
inquiſitive after, amongſt other things told him, 
that the water in his country would ſometimes, 
in cold weather, be fo bard that men walked up- 
on it, and that it would bear an elephant, if he 
were there: to which the king replied, Hitherto I 
have believed then range things you haue told, me, becauſe 
I look upon you as a ſober fair man; but now I am ſure 
yu lie. e e 
F 6. Upon theſe grounds depends the probability 
of any propoſition : and as the conformity of our 
knowledge, as the certainty of obſervations, as the 
frequency and conſtancy of experience, and the 
number and credibility of teſtimonies, do more or 
leſs agree or diſagree with it, ſo is any propoſition 
Vor. III. R be. in 
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'1 confeſs, which thongh by itſelf it be no true 


one, by which men moſt commonly regulate their 
aſſent, and upon which they pin their faith more 


is much more falſchood and errour among men, 


think well of, be a ground of aſſent, men have rea. 
Ion to be Heathens in Japan, Mahometans in Tur- 
key, Papiſts in Spain, Proteſtants in England, and 
_ Lutherans in Sweden. But of this wrong ground 
of aſſent, I ſhall have occaſion to ſpeak more at 
large in another place. Gch 


| 8 1. Our aſſent ought to be regulated by the ground, 5 


in itſelf more or leſs probable. There is another, 


ground of probability, yet is often made uſe of for 


than any thing elſe, and that is the opinion of others; 
though there cannot be a more dangerous thing to 
rely on, nor more likely to miſlead one, ſince there 


than truth and knowledge. And if the opinions 
and perſuaſions of others, whom we know and 


e 
Of the DroREES of ASSENT. 


probability. & 2. Theſe cannot always be actually in 
Die; and then we muſt content ourſelves with the re- 
mnembrance that we once ſaw ground for fuch a degree 
of aſſent. & 3. The ill conſequence of this, if our fo. 
mmer judgment were not rightly made. & 4. The right 
uſe of it, is mutual charity and forbearance. g 5. Pro- 
bability is either of matter of fat, or - ſpeculation, 

$ 6. The concurrent experience of .all other men wil 
ours, produces aſſurance. approaching to Knowledge 


§ 7. Ungugſtionable tſtimony and experience for tht 


moſt part produce confidence. © & 8. Fair teſtimony 
and the nature of the thing indifferent, produces al 


confident belief. NF 9. Experience and teſtimonie! 


«laſhing, infinitely vary the degrees of probability 
S 10. Traditional teſtimonies, the farther „NN 
5 c 1 * 
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& IV, 

other, the lefs their prof. & 11. Yet hiſtory is of great uſe. 

> true ) 12. In things which ſenſe tannit diſcover, ana- 
of for ogy is the great rule of probability, & 13. One caſe: 
their where contrary experience leſſens not the teſtimony. 
more WW 5 14. The bare teſtimony of reuelation, is the higheſt: 
hers: certainty, HS Th . Fin | | ; | ; 

Ng Ut „5 JJ ] V 8 
there 91. 7 HE grounds of probability we have laid- 
men, _ down in the foregoing chapter; as they 
1100s are the foundations on which our aſſent is built, ſo 
N and are they alſo the meaſure: whereby its ſeveral de- 
e rea: grees are, or ought to be regulated: only we are to 
Tur- anke notice, that whatever grounds of probability 
1, and there may be, they yet operate no farther on the 
. mind, which ſearches after truth, and endeavours 
10re 2 


to judge right, than they appear, at leaſt in the firſt 

judgment or fearch that the mind makes. I con- 

feſs, in the opinions men have, and firmly ſtick to, 
in the world, their aſſent is not always from an: 
actual view of the reaſons that at firſt prevailed 
with them; it being in many caſes almoſt impoſſible, 
and in moſt very hard, even for thoſe who have- 
very admirable memories, to retain all the proots, - 
which, upon a due examination, made them em- 
ually in brace that fide of the queſtion. It ſuffices that 
| the re. ¶ they have once, with care and fairneſs, ſifted the - 
7 degree matter as far as they could; and that they have 
our fo. ſearched into all the particulars that they could ima- 
he rigli gine, to give any light to the queſtion, ang with the 
5. Pro-S beſt of their {kill, caſt up the account upon the 
culation. i whole evidence: and thus having once found on 


uh 1 


en 501108 which fide the probability appeared to them, after 
owleage i as full and exact an inquiry as they can make, they 
for 1:49 lay up the concluſion in their memories, as a truth 
Nimom i ey have diſcovered; and for the future they re- 
uces % main ſatisfied with the teſtimony of their memories, 
/timoni:F that this is the opinion, that, by the proofs they have 
Vabiliij ] once ſeen of it, deſerves ſuch a degree of their aſſent . 
en # they afford it. 
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Chap. 

$ 2. This is all that the greateſt part of men tenets 
are capable of doing, in regulating their opinions once 
and judgments, unleſs a man will exact of them, ſecure 
either to retain diſtinctly in their memories all the which 
proots concerning any probable truth, and that too doubt 
in the ſame order, and regular deduction of conſe- Wer 
N N which they have formerly placed or ticula; 
ſeen them; which ſometimes is enough to fill a ſtion; 
large volume upon one ſingle queſtion: or elſe unſeen 
they-muſt require a man, for every opinion that fide»? 
he embraces, every day to examine the proofs; both ponde 
which are impoſſible. It is unavoidable therefore, the le 
that the memory be relied on in the caſe, and that MW all th. 
men be perſuaded of ſeveral opinions, whereof I bas. 
the proofs are not actually in their thoughts; and f 
nay, which perhaps they are not able actually to leged 
recall. Without this, the greateſt part of men muſt torcee 
be either very ſceptics, or change every moment, ther, 
and yield themſelves up to whoever, having lately ment 
ſtudicd the queſtion, offers them arguments; which, for tt 
for want of memory, they are not able preſently to W mina 
r en ie not c. 
8 3. I cannot but own, that mens ſticking to their and v 
paſt judgment, and adhering firmly to concluſions one { 
formerly made, is often the cauſe of great obſtinacy Wl © 4 
in errour and miſtake. But the fault is not that © Seat 
they rely on their memories for what they have be- Dans 


fore well judged, but becauſe they judged before their 
they had well examined. May we not find a great of ig 
number (not to ſay the greateſt part) of men, that and 
think they have formed right judgments of ſeveral the o 
matters, and that for no other reaſon, but becauſe diate] 


they never thought otherwiſe ? that imagine them- woul 


ſelves to have judged right, only becauſe they never and t 
queſtioned, never examined their on opinions? flup, 


Which is indeed to think they judged right, becauſe reaſo 


they never judged at all: and yet theſe, of all men, obſec 
hold their opinions with the greateſt ſtiffneſs ; thoſe Bus. 
being generally the moſt fierce and firm in their the 1 

| | | | tenets, 
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tenets; who have leaſt examined them, What we 
once know, we are certain is ſo; and we may be 
ſecure that there are no latent proofs undiſcovered, 

which may overturn our knowledge, or bring it in 
doubt. But in matters of probability, it is not in 
every caſe we can be ſure that we have all the par- 
ticulars before us, that any way concern the que- 
ſtion; and that there is no evidence behind, and yet 


unſcen, which may caſt the probability on the other 


ide, and outweigh all that at preſent ſeems to pre- 
ponderate with us. Who almoſt is there that hath 
the leiſure, patience, and means to collect together 
all the proofs concerning molt of the opinions he 


has, ſo as ſafely to conclude, that he hath a clear 


and full view, and that there is no more to be al- 
leged for his better information: and yet we are 
forced to determine ourſelves on the one fide or o- 
ther. The conduct of our lives, and the manage- 
ment of our great concerns, will not bear delay; 
for thoſe: depend, for · the moſt part, on the deter - 
mination of our judgment in points herein we are 
not capable of certain and demonſtrative knowledge, 


and wherein it is neceſſary for us to embrace the 


one ſide or the other.. 

8 4. Since therefore it is uxhavoidable. to the 
greateſt part of men, if not all, to have ſeveral opi- 
nions, without certain and indublable proofs of 


their truths; and it carries too great an imputation 
of-.ignorance, lightneſs, or -folly, for men to quit 


and renounce their former tenets preſently upon 
the offer of an argument which they cannot imme- 
diately anſwer, and. ſhew the. inſufficiency of: it 
would, methinks, become all men to maintain peace, 
and the common offices of -humanity. and friend- 
ſhip, in the diverſity of opinions, ſince we cannot 


reaſonably expect, chat any one ſhould readily and 


obſequiouſly quit his own opinion, and embrace 
ours, with a blind reſignation to an authority which 
the underſtanding of n man acknowledges not. For 


3 however 
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however it may often miſtake, it can own no other 
guide but reaſon, nor blindly ſubmit to the will and 
dictates of another. If he you would bring over 


to your ſentiments, be one that examines before he 
aſſents, you muſt give him leave at his leiſure to go 


over the account again, and recalling what is out 
of his mind, examine all the particulars, to ſee on 
which fide the advantage lies; and if he will not 


think our arguments of weight enough to engage 
him anew in ſo much pains, it is but what we do 


often ourſelves in the like caſe; and we ſhould take 


it amiſs, if others ſhould preſcribe to us what points 


we ſhould ſtudy : and if he be one who takes his 
opinions upon'traſt; how can we imagine that he 


ſhould renounce thoſe tenets which time and cuſtom 


have ſo ſettled in his mind, that he thinks them 
telf-evident, and of an unqueſtiooable certainty ; or 
which he takes to be impreſſions he has received 


from Gov himſelf, or from men ſent by him? How 


can we expect, I ſay, that opinions thus ſettled, 
mould be given up to the arguments or authority 


of a ſtranger or adverſary, eſpecially if there be any 
ſjuſpicion of intereſt or deſign, as there never fails 
10 be where men find themſelves ill treated? We 
ſhould do well to commilerate our mutual igno- 


rance, and endeavour to remove it in all the gentle 
and fair ways of information, and not inſtantly treat 
others ill, as obſtinate and perverſe, becauſe they 


will not renounce: their own, and receive our opi- 


nions, or at leaſt thoſe we would force upon them, 
when it is more than probable that we are no lets 
obſtinate in not embracing ſome of theirs, For 
where is the man that has unconteſtable evidence of 
the truth of all that he holds, or of the falſehood 
of all he condemns; or can ſay, that he has ex- 
amined, to the bottom, all his-own, or others mens 
opinions? Ihe neceſſity of believing; without 
knowledge, nay, often upon very flight grounds, in 
this fleeting ſtate of action and blindneſs we net 
mou 
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ourſelves, than conſtrain others; at leaſt thoſe who. 
have not thoroughly examined to the bottom all 
their on tenets, muſt confeſs they are unfit to Prey, 
ſcribe to others, and are unxeaſonable, in impoſing 
that as truth on others mens belief, which they 
themſelyes have not ſearched into, nor weighed the 
arguments of probability on which they. ſhould re- 
ceive or reject it. Thoſe who have fair ly and truly 
examined, and are thereby got paſt doubt in all the 
doctrines they - profeſs, and govern themſelves by, 
would have a juſter pretence to require, others to. 
follow them: but theſe are ſo few in number, and 
find fo. little reaſon to be magiſterial in their opi- 
nions, that nothing inſolent and imperious is to, be 
expected from them: and there is reaſon to think, 
that if men were better inſtructed rhemſelves, they 
would be leis impoſing on others. 

$ 5. But to. return to the grounds of ailent, and 
the ſeveral degrees of it, we are to take notice, that 
the propoſitions we receive upon inducements of 
probability, are of two ſorts, either concerning 
tome particular exiſtence, or, as it is uſual] 
termed, matter of fact, which falling under ob- 
ſervation, is capable of human teſtimony, or elſe 
concerning things, which being beyond the diſ- 


covery of our Walen. arc not capable of any ſuch 
ane 5 


—— 5 


9 6. Concerning the firſt: of theſe, vir. particular 


matter of fact. 


Firſt, Where any par eule * ang conſonant to 
che conſtant obſervation of ourſelves and others. in 
the like caſe, comes atteſted by the concurxent re- 
ports of all that mention it, we receive it as cafily, 


and build as firmly upon it, as if it were certain 


knowledge: and we rcaſen and act thereupon with 


as little doubt, as if it were perfect demonſtration. 
Thus, if all Engliſhmen, who have occaſion to 
mention it, ſhould affirm that it froze in England 
the 


the lift winter; or that there were ſwallows ſeen: 
there in the ſummer, I think a man could almoſt 
as little doubt of it, as that ſeven” and four are 
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eleven. Ihe firſt therefore, and higheſt degree of 
Probability, is, when the general conſent of all men, 
in all ages, as far as it can be known, concurs: with 
a man's conſtant and never - failing experience in 
like caſes, to confirm the wuth of any particular 
matter of fact atteſted by fair witneſſes; ſuch are 
all the ſtated conſtitutions and properties of bodies, 
and the regular proceedings of cauſes and effects in 
the ordinary courſe of nature. Ii his we call an ar- 
gument from che nature of widinss 'themſclves': for 
what our on and other mens conſtant obſervation 
has found always to be after the ſame manner, that 
we with reaſon conclude to be the effects of fleady 
and regular cauſes, though they come not within 
the reach of our knowledge L hns, that fire 
warmed a man, made lead fluid, and changed th: 
colour or conſiſtency in wood or charcoal; that 
iron ſunk in water, and ſwam in quickſilver: theſe, 
and the like propoſitions about particular facts, be- 
ing agreeable to our conſtant experience, as often 
as we have to do with theſe matters, and being ge- 
nerally ſpoke of, (When mentioned by others), as 
things found conſtantly to be ſo, and therefore not 
J0o much as controverted-by any body, we are put 
paſt doubt, that a relation affirming any ſuch thing 
to have been, or any predication that it will happen 
again in the ſame manner, is very true. Theſe pro- 
babilities riſe ſo near to certainty, that they govern 
our thoughts as abſolutely, and influence all our 
actions as fully, as the moſt evident demonſtration; 
and in what concerns us, we make little or no dif- 
ference between them and certain knowledge. Our 
belief thus grounded; riſes to aſſurance. 
« Secondly; I he next degree of probability is, 
Kt I find by my own experience, and the agrec- 


ment of all others that mention it, a thing to be for 
the 
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me moſt part ſo: and that the particular inſtance 
of it is atteſted by man ny and undoubted witneſſes, 
u 


v. g. hiſtory giving us ſuch. an account of men in 
all ages, and my own experience, as far as I had an 
opportunity to obſerve, confirming” it, that moſt 
men prefer their private advantage to the public. 
If all hiſtorians that write of Tiberius, ſay that Ti- 
berius did ſo, it is extremely probable. And in this 
caſe, our aſſent has a ſufficient foundation to raiſe. 
itfelf to. a degree which we may call canfidencs. 
$8. Third, In things that happen 1ndifferently, 
as that a bird ſhould fly this or that way, that it 
ſhould: thunder on a man's right or left hand, &c.: 
when: any particular matter of fa&-'is vouched by 
the concurrent teſtimony of unſuſpected witneſſes, 
there our aſſent is alſo unavoidable. I bus, that 
there is fuch a city in Italy as Rome; that, K 
1700 years ago, there lived in it a man called 
lins Ceſar; that he was à general, and that he won 
x battle againſt another called Pompey: this, though 
in the nature of the thing there be nothing for nor 
againſt it, yet being related by hiſtorians of credit, 
and. contradicted by no one writer, a man cannot a- 
void believing it, and can as little doubt of it, as he | 
does of: the being and actions of his own. acquaine: 
tance, whereof he himſelt is a witneſs. i: 
9.9. Thus far the matter goes cafy enough. Pro- 
bability upon ſuch grounds carries ſo much evidence 
with it, that it naturally determines the judgment, 
and leaves us as little liberty to believe or diſbelieve, 
as a demonſtration; does, whether; we will know or. 
be ignorant. Ihe difficulty is, when teſtimonies 
contradict common experience, and the reports of 
hiſtory and witneſſes claſh with the ordinary courſe. 
af nature, or with one another; there 1 it is, Where 
diligence, attention; and exactneſs is required | 
— orm a right judgment, and to proportion the 
Ment to the different evidence and probability of 
the __ which riſes and falls according as thoſe. 
bis > two 


— 
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two foundations of credibility, viz, common obſer. 
vation in like cafes,” and particular teſtimonies in that 
particular inſtanee; favour or contradict it. Theſe 
are liable to fo great variety of contrary obſerva. 
tions, cireumſtances, er different * 
tions, tempers, deſigus; overſights, Sc. of the re- 
porters, that it s impofſfible to reduce to preciſe 
rules, the various degrees wherein men give their 


aſſent. I his only may be. ſaid in general, that*as the 


arguments and proofs, pro and con, upon due exa- 
mination, nicely weighing every particular ciroum- 
ſtance ſhall to any one appear, upon the whole mat - 
ter, in a greater or leſs degree, to preponderate on 
either ſide, ſo they are fitted to produce in the mind 
ſuch different entertainment, as we call belief, con- 
jecture, gueſs, doubt, UTE e n Ciſbe- 
ef, Seen 

8 10. This is what concerns aſlont: in matters 
wherein teſtimony is made uſe of; 


that though the atteſted cophã of a record be good 
proof, yet the copy of a copy never ſo well atteſted, 


and by never fo credible: witneſſes, will not be ad - 


mitted as a proof in judicature. This is fo generally 
approved as reaſonable, and ſuited to the wiſdom 
and caution:to.be uſed; in our inquiry after material 
truths, that. I never yet heard of any one that blamed 
it. This practice, if it be allowable in the deciſions 
of right. and wrong, carries this obſervation along 


Ry with-.it;. viz, That any teſtimony, the farther. off it 


is from the original truth, the leſs force and proof 
it has. Ihe being and exiſter.ce of the thing itſelf, 
is what I call the original truth. A credible; man 
- vouching his knowledge of it, is a good proof: but 


if: another equally credible, do witneſs: it from his 


report, the teſtimony is weaker; and a third that 
atteſts the hearſay of an Vous is yet leſs: conſi- 

derable, So that, in traditional truths, each remove 
x weakens 


concerning 
which, I think it may not be amiſs to take notice 
of a rule obſerved in the law of England, which is, 
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weakens the force of the proof; and the more hands 
the tradition has ſucceſhvely paſſed though, the leſs 
ſtrength and evidence does it receive from them, 
This I thought neceſſary to be taken notice of, be- 


cauſe I find among ſome men the quite contrary 


commonly practiſed, who look on opinions to gain 
force by growing older; and what a thouſand years 
ſince would not, to a rational man, contemporary 
with the firſt voucher, have appeared at all proba- 
ble, is now urged as certain beyond all queſtion, 
only becauſe ſeveral have ſince, from him, ſaid it 
one after another. Upon this ground, propoſitions | 


evidently falſe or doubtful enough in their firſt be- 


ginning, come by an inverted rule of probability to 
paſs for authentic truths ; and thoſe which found or 
deſerved little credit from the mouths of their firſt 


authors, are thought to grow venerable by age, and 
are urged as undeniable | 


$ 11. 1 would not be thought, here to leſſen the 


credit and. uſe of hiſtory : it is all the light we have 
in many caſes; and we receive from it a great part 
of the uſeful truths we have, with a convincing evi- 


dence. I think nothing more valuable than records 


of antiquity: 1 wiſh we had more of them, and 


more uncorrupted. But this truth itſelf forces me 
to ſay, that no probability can ariſe higher than its 
firſt original. What has no other evidence than the 
ſingle teſtimony of one only witneſs, muſt ſtand or 
fall by his only teſtimony, whether good, bad, or 


indifferent; and though cited afterwards by hun- 


dreds of others, one after another, is ſo far from re- 
ceiving any ſtrength thereby, that it is only the weak- 
er. Paſſion, intereſt, inadvertency, miſtake of his 
meaning, and a thouſand odd reaſons, or capricias, 
mens minds are acted by, (impoſſible to be diſco- 


vered), may make one man quote another man's 


werds or meaning wrong. Ile that has but ever ſo 
little examined the citations of writers, cannot doubt 
how little credit the quotations deſerve, where the 

5 e originals 
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Originals are wanting; and conſequently how much 
leſs, quotations of quotations can be relied on, 
This is certain, that what in one age was affirmed 
upon flight grounds, can never after comè to be 
more valid in future ages, by being often repeated. 
But the farther ſtill it is from the original, the leſs 
valid it is, and has always leſs force in the mouth or 
writing of him that laſt made uſe of it, than in his 
8 12. The probabilities we have hitherto men- 
tioned, are only ſuch as concern matter of fact, and 
ſuch things as are capable of obſervation and teſti- 
mony. There remains that other ſort, concerning 
wllich men entertain opinions with variety of aſſent, 
though the things be ſuch, that fulling not under 
the reach of our ſenſes, they are not capable of te- 
ſtimony. Such are, 1. The exiſtence, nature, and 
operations of finite immaterial beings, without us; 
as ſpirits, angels, devils, Sc. or the exiſtence of 
material beings; which either for their ſmallnbſs in 
_ themſelves, or remoteneſs from us, our ſenſes can- 
not take notice of, as whether there be any plants, 
animals, and intelligent inhabitants in the planets, 
and other manſions of the vaſt univerſe. 2. Con- 
cerning the manner of operation in moſt parts of 
the works of nature; wherein, though we fee the 
ſenſible effects, yet their cauſes are unknown, and 
_ we perceive not the ways and manner how they are 
produced. We ſee animals are generated, nouriſhed, 
and move: the loadſtone draws iron; and the parts 
of a candle ſucceſſively melting, turn into flame, 
and give us both light and heat. Theſe, and the 
like effects, we ſee and know; but the cauſes that 
operate; and the manner they are produced in, we 
ca only gueſs, and probably conjecture. For theſe, 
and the ke, coming not within the ſcrutiny of hu- 
man ſenſes, cannot be examined by them, or be 
atteſted by any body, and therefore can <5 av more 
or leſs probable, only as they more or leſs agree 5 
. | truths 
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truths that are eſtabliſhed in our minds, and as they 
hold proportion to other parts of our knowledge 
and obſervation. Analogy in theſe matters, is the 
only help we have, and it is from that alone we 
draw all our grounds of probability. Thus obſer- 
ving that the bare rubbing of two bodies violently 
one upon another, produces heat, and very often 
fire itſelf, we have reaſon to think, that what we 
call heat and fire, conſiſts in a violent agitation of 
the imperceptible minute parts of the burning mat - 
ter; obſerving likewiſe that the different refractions 
of pellucid bodies produce in our eyes the different 
appearances of ſeveral colours; and alſo that the 
different ranging and laying the fuperficial parts of 
ſeveral bodies, as of velvet, watered ſilk, c. docs 
the like, we think it probable that the colour and 
ſhining of bodies, is in them nothing but the dif- 
ferent arrangement and refraQion of their minute 
and inſenſible parts. Thus finding in all parts of 


the creation, that fall under human obſervation, 


that there is a gradual connection of one with ano- 
ther, without any great or diſcernible gaps between, 
in all that great variety of things we ſce in the 
world, which are fo cloſely linked together, that, in 


the ſeveral ranks of beings, it is not eaſy to diſcover 


the bounds betwixt them, we have reaſon to be per- 
ſuaded, that by ſuch gentle ſteps things aſcend up- 
wards in degrees of perfection. It is a hard mat- 
ter to ſay where ſenſible and rational begin, and 


where inſenſible and irrational end: and who is 
there quick-ſighted enough to determine preciſely, 


which is the loweſt ſpecies of living things, and 
which the firſt of thoſe which have no life? Things, 


as far as we can obſerve, leſſen and augment, as 
the quantity does in a regular cone; where, though 


there be a manifeſt odds betwixt the bigneſs of 


the diameter at a remote diſtance, yet the differ- 
ence between the upper and under, where they 


touch one another, is hardly diſcernible. The if, / 
Vol. III. 8 
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ference is exceeding great between ſome men; and 
fome animals: but if we will compare the under- 
{tanding and abilities of ſome men, and ſome brutes, 
we {hall find fo little difference, that it will be hard 
to ſay, that that of the man is either clearer or lar- 
ger. Obſerving, I fay, fuch gradual and gentle de- 
ſcents downwards in thoſe parts of the creation that 
are beneath men, the rule of analogy may make it 
probable, that it is ſo alſo in things above us and 
our obſervation; and that there are ſeveral ranks of 
intelligent beings, excelling us in ſeveral degrees of 
zerfection, aſcending upwards towards the infinite 
perfection of the Creator, by gentle ſteps and differ- 
ences, that are every one at no great diſtance from 
the next to it. This ſort of probability, which is the 
beſt conduct of rational experiments, and the riſe of 
hypotheſis, has alſo its uſe and influence; and a 
wary reaſoning from analogy, leads us often into the 
diſcovery of truths, and uſeful productions, which 
would otherwiſe lie concealed. i 
'$ 13. Though the common experience, and the 
ordinary courſe of things, have juſtly a mighty in- 
fluence on the minds of men, to make them give 
or refuſe credit to any thing propoſed to their be- 
lief; yet there is one caſe wherein the ſtrangeneſs of 
the fact leſſens not the aſſent to a fair teſtimony given 
cf it, For where ſuch ſupernatural events are ſuit- 
able to ends aimed at by him, who has the power to 
change the courſe of nature, there, under ſuch cir- 
cumſtances, they may be the fitter to procure belief, 
by how much the more they are beyond, or contra- 
ry to ordinary obſervation. This is the proper caſe 
of miracles, which, well atteſted, do not only find 
credit themſelves, but give it alſo to other truths, 
which need ſuch confirmation. 34100 ©: 
14 14. Beſides thoſe we have hitherto mentioned, 
there is one ſort of propoſitions that challenge the 
higheſt degree of our aſſent upon bare teſtimony, 
whether the. thing propoſed, agree or diſagree with 
98151 ; common 
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common experience, and the ordinary courſe of 
things, or no. The reaſon whereof is, becauſe the 
teſtimony is of ſuch an one as cannot deceive, nor 
be deceived, and that is of Gop himſelf, This car- 
ries with it aſſurance beyond doubt, evidence beyond 
exception, This is called by a peculiar name rewc- 
lation; and our aſſent to it, Faith: which as abſo- 
Jutely determines our minds, and as perfectly ex- 


cludes all wavering, as our knowledge itſelf; and 


we may as well doubt of our own being, as we can, 
whether any revelation from Gop be true. So that 
faith is a ſettled and ſure principle of aſſent and ai- 
ſurance, and leaves no manner of room for doubt 
or heſitation. Only we muſt be ſure, that it be a 
divine revelation, and that we underſtand it right ; 
elſe we ſhall expoſe ourſelves to all the extravagancy 
of enthuſiaſm, and all the errour of wrong princi- 
ples, if we have faith and aſſurance in what is not 
divine revelation. And therefore, in thoſe caſes our 
aflent can. be rationally no higher than the evidence 
of its being a revelation, and that this is the meaning 
of the expreſſions it is delivered in. If the evidence 


of its being a revelation; or that this is its true ſenſe, 
be only on probable proofs, our aflent can reach no 


higher than an aſſurance or diffidence, ariſing from 
the more or leſs apparent probability of the proofs. 
But, of faith, and the precedency it ought to have 


before other arguments of perſuaſion, | ſhall ſpeak 


more hereafter, where | treat of it, as it is ordina- 
rily placed, in contradiſtinction to reaſon; though 


in truth it be nothing elſe but an aſſent founded on 
the higheſt reaſon. | | | 
1 8, , APP. VAL. 
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Beck IV. 
Il herein reafoning conſiſts. & 3. Its four parts. $ 4. 


 Syllogiſm not the great inſtrument of reaſon. § 5, 
Helps Itttle in demonſtration, leſs in probability, & 6, 
Serves not to increaſe our knowledge, but fente with it, 
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$ 7. Other helps fhoull be fought. & 8. We reafon 
about particalars. & 9, Firſi, Reaſon fails us for want 
| of ideas, S 10. Secondly, Becauſe of obſcure and im- 
Perfect ideas. F 11, Thirdly, For want of intermediate 
ideas, N 12. Fourthly, Becauſe of wrong principles. 
F 13. Fifthly, Becauſe of doubtful terms. f 14. Our 
higheſt degree of knowledge is intuitive, without rea- 
foning. I 15. The next is demonſtration by reaſoning. 
516. To ſupply the narrowneſs of this, we have nothing 
but judgment upon probable reaſoning. & 17. Intuttion, 
demonſtration, judgment. & 18. Conſequences of 
words, and conſequences of ideas. & 19. Four forts of 
arguments. Firjl, Ad verecundiam. 5 20. Sccondly, 
Ad ignorantiam. F 21. Thirdly, Ad hominem, 
§ 22. Fourthly, Ad judicium. $ 23. Above, con- 
trary, and according to reaſon, $ 24. Reaſon and 


Faith not oppoſite. 
$ 1. UHE word REASON, in the Engliſh lan- 
| guage, has different ſignifications: ſome» 
times it is taken for true and clear principles; fome- 
times for clear and fair deductions from thoſe prin- 
ciples; and ſometimes for the cauſe, and particu- 
larly the final cauſe. But the confideration 1 ſhall 
have of it here, is in a ſignification different from 
all theſe ; and that is, as it ſtands for a faculty in 
man, that faculty whereby man is ſuppoſed to be 
diſtinguiſhed from beaſts, and wherein it is evident 
he much ſurpaſſes them. 1 


6 2. If general knowledge, as has been ſhewn, 


conſiſts in a perception of the agreement or diſagree- 
ment of our own ideas, and the knowledge of the 
_ exiſtence of all things without us, (except only of a 
Gop, - whoſe exiſtence every man may certainly 
know and demonſtrate to himſelf from his own ex- 
. iſtence), 
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Chap. 17. 


iſtence), be had only by our ſenſes; what room 


then is there for the exerciſe of any other faculty, 
but outward ſenſe, and inward perception? What 
need is there of reaſon? Very much; both for the 
enlargement of our knowledge, and regulating our 
aſſent: for it hath; to do both in knowledge and 
opinion, and is neceſſary and aſſiſting to all our 
other intellectual faculties, and indeed contains two 
of them, v:z. ſagacity and illation. By the one, it 
finds out, and by the other, it ſo orders the inter- 
mediate ideas, as to diſcover what connection there 
is in each link of the chain, whereby the extremes 
are held together; and thereby, as it were, to draw 
into view the truth ſought for, which is that we call 


lation or inference, and conſiſts in nothing but the 


perception of the connection there is between the 
ideas, in each ſtep of the deduction, whereby the 
mind comes to ſee either the certain agreement or 
diſagreement of any two ideas, as in demonſtration, 
in which it arrives at knowledge ; or their probable 
connection, on which it gives or with-holds its ai-- 


ſent, as in opinion. Senſe and intuition reach but 


a very little way. The greateſt part of our Know- 
ledge depends upon deductions and intermediate i- 
deas: and in thoſe caſes, where we are fain to ſub- 
ſtitute aſſent inſtead of knowledge, and take propo- 
ſitions for true, without being certain they are ſo, 
we have need to find out, examine, and compare 
the grounds of their probability. in both theſe: 
caſes, the faculty which finds out the means, and 
rightly applies them to diſcover certainty in the one, 
and, probability in the other, is that which we call 
reaſan. For as reaſon perceives the neceſlary and in- 
dubitable connection of all the ideas or proofs one 
to another, in each ſtep of any demonſtration that: 
produces knowledge; fo it likewiſe perceives the 
probable connection of all the ideas or proofs one 


to another, in every ſtep of a diſcourſe to which it. 
This is the loweſt degree of 
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that which can be truly called reaſon, For where 
the mind does not perceive this probable connection; 
where it does not diſcern whether there be any ſuch 
connection or no, there mens Fe not the 
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product of judgment, or the confequence of reaſon, 
but the effects of chance and hazard, of a mind 
floating at all adventures, without choice, and 
without direction. %%%ͤQͤͤͤͤ 8 
$ 3. So that we may in reaſon conſider theſe four 
degrees : the firſt and higheſt, is the diſcovering 
and finding out of proofs ; the fecond, the regular 
and methodical diſpoſition of them, and laying them 
in a clear and fit order, to make their connection 
and force be plainly and eafily perceived; the 
third, is the perceiving their connection; and the 
fourth, a making a right concluſion. Theſe ſe- 
veral degrees may be obſerved in any mathematical 
demonſtration : it being one thing to perceive the 
connection of each part, as the demonſtration is 
made by another; another to perceive the depen- 
dence of the concluſion on all the parts; a third to 
make out a demonſtration. clearly and neatly one's 
ſelf; and ſomething different from all theſe, to 
| have firſt found out thoſe intermediate ideas or 
proofs by which it is made. . . 
& 4. There is one thing more, which I ſhall 
deſire to be conſidered concerning reaſon and 
that is, whether Hyegiſm, as is generally thought, 
be the proper inſtrument of it, and the uſefulleſt 
way of exercifing this faculty, The cauſes 1 have 
to doubt are theſe: en 
Firſt, Becauſe fyllogiſm ſerves our reaſon but in 
one only of the forementioned parts of it; and 


that is, to ſhew the connection of the proofs in 


any one inſtance, and no more; but in this it is of 
no great uſe, ſince the mind can perceive ſuch con- 
nection where it really is, as eaſily, nay, perhaps, 
better, without it. LO é oy nas 43 
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we ſhall find that we reaſon beſt and cleareſt, when 
we only obſerve the connection of the proof, with-' 
out reducing our thoughts to any rule of ſyllogiſm. 
And therefore we may take notice, that there are 
many men that reaſon exceeding clear and rightly,' 
who know not how to make a fyllogiſm. He that 
will look into many parts of Aſia and America, 
will find men reaſon there, perhaps, as acutely as 
himſelf, who yet never heard of a ſyllogiſm, nor 
can reduce any one argument to thoſe forms: and 
believe ſearce any one ever makes ſyllogiſms in 
reaſoning within himfelf, © Indeed ſyllogiſm is 
made uſe of on occaſion to difeover a fallacy hid 
in a rhetorical flouriſh, or cunningly wrapped up 
in a ſmooth period; and ftripping an abſurdity of 
the cover of wit and good language, ſhew it in its 


naked deformity, But the weakneſs or fallacy of 


ſuch a looſe diſcourſe, it ſhews, by the artificial 
form it is put into, only to thoſe who have tho- 
roughly ſtudied mode and figure, and have ſo exa- 
mined the many ways that three propoſitions may 
be put together, as to know which of them does 
certainly conclude right, and which not, and upon 
what grounds it is that they do ſo. All who have 
ſo far conſidered ſyllogiſm, as to ſee the reaſon 
why, in three propoſitions laid together in one 
form, the concluſion will be certainly right, but in 

another, not certainly ſo, I grant are certain of the 
concluſions they draw from the premiſſes in the al- 
lowed modes and figures. But they who have not 
ſo far looked into thoſe forms, are not fure, by vir- 
tue of ſyllogiſm, that the concluſion certainly fol- 
lows from the premiſſes; they only take it to be fo 
by an implicit faith in their reachers, and a con- 
dence in thoſe forms of argumentation ; but this 
is ſtill but believing, not being certain. Now, if, of 
all mankind, thoſe who can make fyllogiſms, are 
extremely few in compariſon of thoſe who cannor, 

and if of thoſe few who have been taught logic, 
23723 be 
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there is but a very ſmall number who do any more 
than believe that ſyllogiſms, in the allowed modes 
and figures, do conclude right, without knowing 
centainiy that they do ſo; if ſyllegiſms, muſt be 
taken for the only proper inſtrument of reaſon and 
means of knowledge, it will follow, that before Ari. 
ſtotle there was not one man that did, or could 
know any. thing by reaſon; and that ſince the in- 

vention of ſyllogiſms, there is not one of ten thou- 
ſand that doth., H e 
But Gop has not been ſo ſparing to men to make 
them barely, two: legged creatures, and left it to Ari- 
ſtotle to make them rational, i. e. thoſe few of them 
that he could get ſo to examine the grounds of ſyl- 
logiſms, as to ſce, that in above threeſcore ways, 
that three propofitions, may be laid together, there 
are but about fourteen. wherein one may be ſure 
that the concluſion is zight, and upon what ground 
it is, that in theſe few the,conclufion, is certain, and 


in the other not, Gon, has been more bountiful 


to mankind. than ſo; he has given them a mind 
that can reaſon. without being inſtructed in. methods 
of ſyllogizing : the underſtanding is not taught to 
reaſon by theſe rules; it has a native faculty to per- 
ceive the coherence or ingpherence of its ideus, and 
can range them right, without agy ſuch perplexing 

repetitions, ©, L ſay. not this any way, to leffen riſto. 

tle, whom I look on as once of the, greateſt men a- 
mongſt the ancignts;; whole large views, acuteneſs, 
and penetration, of thought, and ſtrength of judg- 
ment, few have equalled : and who in this very in- 
vention of forms of, argumentation, wherein the 
cqngluſion may, be ſbewn, to be, r3ghtly inferred, did 
great ſervice againſt thole who were not alhamed to 
deny any thing. And 1 readily own, that all right 
reatoning may be ak 7 —— to his forms of ſyllogiſm. 
Put yet, 1 think, without any diminution to him, I 
may truly ſay, that they are not the only, nor the 
beſt way pf pealoping, for zhe leading of n 
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truth who are willing to find it, and deſire to make 
the beſt uſe they may of their reaſon, for the attain- 
ment of knowledge. And he himſelf, it is plain, 
found out ſome forms to be concluſive, and others 
not; not by the forms themſelves, but by the ori- 
ginal way of knowledge, i. e. by the viſible agree- 
ment of ideas. Fell a country-gentlewoman, that 
the wind is ſouth-weſt, and the weather louring, 
and like to- rain, and ſhe will eaſily underſtand, that 
it is not ſafe for her to go abroad thin clad, in ſuch 
a day, after a fever: ſhe clearly ſees the probable 
connection of all theſe; viz; ſouth-weſt wind, and 
clouds, rain, wetting,” taking cold, relapſe, and 
danger of death, without tying them together in 
Wit artificial and — fetters of ſeveral 
ſyllogiſms, that clog and hinder the mind, which 
proceeds from one part to another quicker and 
clearer without them: and the probability which 
ſhe eaſily perceives in thin thus in their native 
ſtate would be quite loſt, if this argument were 
managed learnedly, and propoſed in mode and 
figure. For it very often confounds the con- 
nection: and, 1 think, every one will perceive in 
mathematical demonſtrations, that the knowledge 
gained thereby, comes ore and cleareſt without 
ſyllogiſm. ay 

Inference is wolte on as the great act of 11 ra- 
tional faculty, and ſo it is, when it is rightly made; 
but the mind, either very deſirous to enlarge its 
knowledge, or very apt to favour the ſentiments it 
has once imbibed, is very forward to make infer- 
ences, and therefvre often makes too much haſte, 
before it perceives the connection of the ideas that 
muſt hold the extremes together. 

To infer, is nothing but by virtue of one propo- 
ftion laid down as true, to draw in another as true, 
i. e. to ſee or ſuppoſe ſuch a connection of the two 
ideas of the inferred propoſition. J. g let this be 
the propoſition laid down, Men ſhall be punijhed in 


another 
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another | world, and from thence be inferred this 
other, Then men can deter nine themſelves. 1 he que. 
ſtion now is to know, whether the mind has made ¶ immed 
this; inference right, or no. if it has made it, by felf- de. 
finding out the intermediate ideas, and taking a view propoſ 
of the connection of them, placed in a due order, in, or 
it has proceeded rationally, and made a right, infer- the othe 
ence, If it has done it without ſuch a view, it has MM nc&tior 
not ſo much made an inference that will hold, or in theto 
an inference of right reaſon, as ſhewn a willingneſs tween 
to have,! it be, or be taken for ſuch. But in either betwee 
caſe is it, ſyllogiſm that diſcgvered thoſe ideas, or and a 
ſhewed the connection of them 2, for they muſt be ¶ erroiſ 
both found out, and; the; connection every where Wl terms; 
perceived, before they can rationally be made uſe of ///-det: 
in ſyllogiſm; unleſs it can be ſaid, that any idea, Nov 
without conſidering what Se e e it hath with WM ircmes 
the'two other, whoſe agreement ſhould be-ſhewn natura 
by it, will do well enough in a ſyllogiſm, and may WM tons, 
be taken ata. venture for the medius ter minus, {0 beg pa 
prove any concluſions. But this nobody will ſay, WM pur th. 
becaule' it is by virtue of. the perceived agreement of W hy, ch 
the intermediate idea with the extremes, that the N more 1 
extremes are concluded to agree, and therefore Ned, an- 
each intermediate idea muſt be ſuch, as in the whole I ferms, 
chain hath a viſible connection with thoſe. two it is Hare lait 
placed between, or elfe thereby the concluſion .can- MW it, and 
not be. inferred or drawn in; for where: ever amy be put 
link of the cliain is looſe, eee without connection, orderet 
there the whole ſtrength of it is loſt, and it hath Nof the 
no force to infer or draw in any ching. In the in- uon o 
ſtance above mentioned, what is it ſhews the force N cor nec 
of the inference, and conſequently the reaſonable- in a ſy 
neſs of it, but a view of the connection of all the I made, 
iatermediate ideas chat draw in the concluſion or logicia 
: propoſition. infer red? Ang. Men ſhall be  punifped, i. e. th. 
aa the tuniſber puniſhment, the pi: Nee. 
| $946 guilty, could have done otherwiſe, — freedom, Mknowi: 
Self determination: by which. chain of ideas mY ſons o. 
viſibly 
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viſibly: liake®together- in train, i. e. each interme · 


diate idea agreeing on each ſide with thoſe two it is 


immediately placed between, the ideas of men and 


ſelf· determination appear to be connected, 7. e. this 
propoſition, Men can determine themſelves, is drawn 


in, or ihferred from this, that they ſball be puniſhed in 
the other world. For here the mind ſeeing the con- 


nection there is between the idea of mens puniſhnent 


in the other world, and the idea of God puniſbing; be- 
tween God puniſping, and the juſtice of the puniſoment; 


between juſtice of puniſhment and guilt; between guilt 


and a pozver'ty do atherwije ; between a pat er to do o- 


tberroiſe, and freedom; and between Freedom and ſelfi 


determination, ſees the connection betwekn men and: 


g's * * * * _; G 3 4 F * s 4 
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Now, Latk; whether the connection of the ex- 


tremes be not more clearly ſeen in this ſimple and 


natural diſpoſition, than in the perplexed repeti- 


tions, and jumble of five or fix ſyllogiſms? I muſt; 
beg pardon for calling it jumble, till ſomebody ſhalt 
put theſe ideas into ſo many ſyllogiſms, and then! 


ſay, that they ape leſs jumbled, and their connection 
more-vifible, when they are tranſpoſed and repeat - 
ed, and ſpun out to a greater length in artificial, 
forms, than in that ſhort natural plain order they 


are laid down in here, wherein every one may ſee: 


it, and wherein they muſt be ſeen; before they can: 


be put into a train of ſyllogiſms. For the natural: 


order of the connecting ideas muſt direct the oMerg 1 
of the ſyllogiſms, and a man muſt. ſe&the connec- 
tion of each intermediate idea with thoſe that it 
cor nects, before he can with reaſon make uſe of it 
in a ſyllogiſm. And when all thoſe ſyllogiſms are 
made, neither thoſe: that are, nor thoſe that are not 
logicians, will ſee the force of the argumentation, 
i. e. the connection of the extremes, one jot the bet- 
ter. [For thoſe that are not men of art, not 
knowing the true forms of ſyllogiſm, nor: the rea- 
ions of them, cannot know whether they are made 
Nells | In 
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in right and concluſive modes and fighres or no, 
and ſo are not at all helped by the forms they are 
put into, though by them the natural order, where. 
in the mind could judge of their reſpective connec. 
tion, being diſturbed, renders the illation much 
more uncertain than without them.] And as for 
logicians themſelves, | they. ſee the connection of 
each intermediate idea with thoſe it ſtands between, 
on which the force of the inference depends, as 
well before as after the ſyllogiſm is made, or elſe 
they do not ſee it at all. For a ſyllogiſm neither 
ſhews nor ſtrengthens. the connection of any two 
ideas immediately put together, but only by the 
connection ſeen in them ſhews what connection the 
extremes have one with another. But what con- 
nection the intermediate has with either of the ex- 
tremes in that ſyllogiſm, that no ſyllogiſm does or 
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can ſhew. That the mind only doth, or can per- 


ceive as they ſtand there in that juxta-poſition only 
by its own view, to which the ſyllogiſtical form it 
happens to be in gives no help or light at all; it 
only ſhews, that if the intermediate idea agrees with 
thoſe it is on both ſides immediately applied to, 
then thoſe two remote ones, or, as they are called, 
extremes, do certainly agree, and therefore the im- 
mediate connection of each idea to that which it is 
applied to on each ſide, on which the force of the 
reaſoning depends, is as well ſeen before as after 
the fyllogiſm is made, or elſe he that makes the 
ſyllogiſm could never ſee it at all. This, as has 
been already obſerved, is ſeen only by the eye, or 
the perceptive faculty of the mind. taking a view of 
them laid together, in a juxta- poſition; which view 
af any two it has equally, whenever they are laid 
together in any propoſition, whether that propo- 
ſition be placed as a major, or a minor, in a ſyllogiſm, 
on FO OAH. + Ht BTL SEO EVP 

Of what uſe then are ſyllogiſms ? I anſwer, their 
chief and main uſe is in the ſchools, where men are 
; allowed 
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allowed without ſhame to deny the agreement of 
ideas, that do manifeſtly agree ; - or out of the 
ſchools to thoſe, who from thence have learned 
without ſhame to deny the connection of ideas, 
which even to themſelves is viſible. But to an in- 
genuous ſearcher after truth, who has no other aim 
but to find it, there is no need of any ſuch form to 
force:the allowing of the inference : the truth and 
reaſonableneſs of it is better ſcen in ranging of the 
ideas in a ſimple and plain order. And hence it is, 
that men, in their own inquiries after truth, never 
uſe ſyllogiſms to convince themſelves, [or in teach- 
ing others to inſtruct willing learners, ] Becauſe 
before they can put them into a ſyllogiſm, they 
muſt ſee the connection that is between the inter- 
mediate idea, and the two other ideas it is ſet be- 
tween, and applied to, to ſhew their agreement; 


and when they ſee that, they ſee whether the in- 


ference be good or no, and ſo ſyllogiſm comes too 
late to ſettle it. For to make uſe again of the for- 
mer inſtance, I aſk whether the mind, conſidering 
the idea of juſtice, placed as an intermediate idea 
between the puniſhment of men, and the guilt of 
the puniſhed, (and, till it does ſo conſider it, the 
mind cannot make uſe of it as a medins terminus ), 
does not as plainly ſee the force and ſtrength of the 
inference, as when it is formed into ſyllogiſm? To 
ſhew it in a very plain and eaſy example ; let animal 
be the intermediate idea, or meds terminus, that the 
mind makes uſe of to ſhew the connection of horns 
and vivens; I aſk, whether the mind does not more 
readily and plainly ſee that connection in the ſimple 
and proper poſition of the connecting idea in the 
middie ; thus, . | 


 Homo—— Animal Vivens 3 
than in this perplexed one, 
Animal. Pivens—— Homs—— Animal? 
Vol. III. 5 Which 
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Which is the poſition theſe ideas have in a ſyllo- 
giſm, to ſhew the connection between homo and vi- 
dens by the intervention of animal. 0 
Indeed ſyllogiſm is thought to be of neceſſary uſe, 
even to the lovers of truth, to ſhew them the fal- 
lacies that are often concealed in florid, witty, or 
involved diſcourſes. But that this is a miſtake, 
will appear, if we conſider that the reafon why 
ſometimes men, who ſincerely aim at truth, are im- 
poſed upon by ſuch looſe, and, as they are called, 
rhetorical diſcourſes, is, that their fancies being 
ſtruck with fome lively metaphorical repreſenta- 
tions, they neglect to obſerve, or do not eaſily per- 
ceive what are the true ideas upon which the infer- 
ence depends, Now, to ſhew ſuch men the weak- 
neſs of ſuch an argumentation, there needs no more 
but to ſtrip it of the ſuperfluous ideas, which, 
blended and confounded with thoſe on which the And 


inference depends, ſeem to ſhew a connection where prin 
there is none, or at leaſt do hinder the diſcovery of wou 

the want of it; and then to lay the naked ideas, on who 

which the force of the argumentation depends, in in th 

their due order, in which poſition the mind taking luck 

a view of them, ſees what connection they have, giſm 

and ſo is able to judge of the inference, without any giſm 

need of a ſyllogiſm at all. „„ to d 

grant that mode and figure are commonly made uſe not 

of in ſuch caſes, as if the detection of the incohe- that 

rence of ſuch looſe diſcourſes, were wholly owing in Ic 

to the ſyllogiſtical form; and ſo 1 myſelf formerly ever 

4 thought, till, upon a ſtricter examination, I now the 
| find that laying the intermediate ideas naked in their muc 
due order, ſhews the incoherence of the argumenta- Plat 

tion better than ſyllogiſm; not only as ſubjecting trat 

each link of the chain to the immediate view of the but 

mind in its proper place, whereby its connection is bate 

beſt obſerved ; but alſo becauſe ſyllogiſm ſhews the heat 
incoherence only to thoſe, who are not one of ten wer. 
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re, and the reaſon upon which thoſe forms are 
eſtabliſhed : whereas a due and orderly placing of 
the ideas, upon which the inference is made, makes. 


every one, whether logician or not logician, Who 


underſtands the terms, and hath the faculty to 
erceive the agreement or diſagreement of ſuch 


ideas, (without which, in or out of ſyllogiſm, he - 


cannot perceive the ſtrength or weakneſs, coherence 
or incoherence of the diſcourſe), ſee the want of 
connection in the argumentation, and the abſurdity 
of the inference. Ce 
And thus 1 have known a man unſkilful in ſyl- 
logiſm, who, at firſt hearing, could: perceive the 
weakneſs and inconcluſiveneſs of a long artificial 
and plauſible diſcourſe, wherewith others, better 
{killed in ſyllogiſm, have been miſled ; and I believe 
there are few of my readers who do not know ſuch. 
And indeed, if it were not ſo, the debates of moſt 
princes councils, and the buſineſs of aſſemblies, 
would be in danger to be miſmanaged; fince thot 
who are relied upon, and have uſually a great ſtroke 
in them, are not always ſuch, who have the good 
luck to be perfectly knowing in the forms of fyllo- 
giſm, or expert in mode and figure, And if ſyllo- 
giſm were the only, or ſo much as the ſureſt way 
to detect the fallacies of artificial diſcourſes, 1 do 
not think that all mankind, even princes in matter: 
that concern their crowns and dignities, are ſo much 
in love with falſchood and miſtake, that they would 
every where have neglected to bring ſyllogiſm into 
the debates of moment, or thought it ridiculous ſo 
much as to offer them in affairs of conſequence ; a 


plain evidence to me, that men of parts and pene- 


tration, who were not idly to diſpute at their eaſe, 
but were to act according to the reſult of their de- 
bates, and often pay for their miſtakes with their 
heads or fortunes, found thoſe ſcholaſtic forms 
were of little uſe to diſcover truth or fallacy, whiltt 
both the one and the other wight be ſhewn, and 
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better ſhewn without them, to thoſe who would not 
refuſe to ſee, what was viſibly ſhewn' them. 
Secondly, Another reaſon that makes me doubt 
whether ſyllogiſm be the only proper inſtrument of 
reaſon in the diſcovery of truth, is, that of what- 
ever uſe mode and figure is pretended to be in the 


laying open of fallacy, which has been above con- 


ſidered, thoſe ſcholaſtic forms of diſcourſe are not 
leſs liable to fallacies, than the plainer ways of ar- 
gumentation; and for this | appeal to common ob- 
ſervation, which has always found theſe artificial 
methods of reaſoning more adapted ro catch and 
intangle the mind, than to inſtruct and inform the 
underſtanding, And hence it is, that men, even 
when they are baffled and filenced in this ſcholaſtic 
way, are {eldom or never convinced, and ſo brought 
over to the conquering fide ; they perhaps acknow- 
ledge. their adverfary to be the more ſkilful diſpu- 
tant, but reſt nevertheleſs perfuaded of the truth 
on their fide; and go away, worſted as they are, 
with the ſame opinion they brought with them, 
which they cou'd not do, if this way of argumenta- 
tion carried light and convittion with it, and made 
men ſee where the truth lay; and therefore ſyllo- 
giim has been thought more proper for the attain- 


ing victory in diſpute, than for the diſcovery or 
confirmation of truth, in fair inquiries : and if it 


be certain, that fallacy can be couched in ſyllogiſm, 
as it cannot be denied, it muſt be ſomething elſe, 
and not ſyllogiſm, that muſt diſcover them. 

I have had experience how ready ſome men are, 
when all the uſe which they have been wont io 
aſcribe to any thing is not allowed, to cry out, that 


IJ uam for laying it wholly afide, But to prevent 


ſuch unjuſt and groundleſs imputations, I tell them, 
that I am not for taking away any helps to the un- 
derſtanding, in the attainment of knowledge, And 
if men {killed in, and uſed to ſyllogiſms, find them 
 afliſting to their reaſon in the diſcovery of _ # 
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chink they ought to make uſe of them. All that 
I aim at is, that they ſhould not aſcribe more to 
theſe forms, than belongs to them; and think, 
that men have no uſe, or not ſo full a uſe of their 
reaſoning faculty, without them. Some eyes want 

ſpectacles to ſee things clearly and diſtinctly; but 
let not thoſe that uſe them therefore ſay nobody 
can fee clearly without them: thoſe who do ſo will. 
be thought in favour with art (which perhaps they 

are beholden to) a little too much to depreſs and 
diſcredit nature. Reaſon, by its own penetration, 
where it is ſtrong and exerciſed, uſually fees quick- 

er and clearer without ſyllogiſm. If uſe of thoſe 
ſpectacles has ſo dimmed its ſight, that it cannot 


Chap. 17. 


in argumentation, I am not ſo unreaſonable as to be 
againſt the uſing them. Every one knows what beſt. 
fits his own ſight : but let him not thence conclude 
all-in the dark, who uſe not juſt the ſame helps that 
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§ 5. But however it be in knowledge, I think I 
may truly ſay, it is of far leſs, or no uſe at all in 
probabilities. For the aſſent there being to be de- 
termined by. the preponderancy, after a due weiglr- 
ing of all the proofs, with all circumſtances on both 
ſides, nothing is ſo unfit. to afliſt the mind in that, 
as ſyllogiſm; which running away with one aſſumed 
probability, or one topical argument, purſues that 
till it has led the mind quite out of fight of the 
thing under conſideration; and forcing it upon 
ſome remote difficulty, holds it faſt there intangled, 
perhaps, and as it were manacled in the chain of 
ſyllogiſms, without allowing it the liberty, much 
leſs affording it the helps requiſite to ſhew 0:1 
which ſide, all things conſidered, is the greater pro- 
— 55+ 5 „„ 3 
86. But let it help us, as perhaps may be ſaid, 
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out of his opinion by dint of ſyllogiſm), yet ſtill it 
fails our reaſon in that part, which, if not its high- 
eſt perfection, is yet certainly its hardeſt taſk, and 
that which we moſt need its help in; and that is, 
the finding out of proofs, and making new diſ- 
coveries. The rules of ſyllogiſm ſerve not to fur- 
niſh the mind with thoſe intermediate ideas that 
may ſhew the connection of remote ones. I his 
way of reaſoning diſcovers no new proofs, but is 
the art of marſhalling and ranging the old ones we 
have already. The forty- ſcventh propoſition of 
the firſt book of Euclid, is very true; but the diſ- 
covery of it, 1 think, not owing to any rules of 
common logic. A man knows firſt, and then he is 
able to prove ſyllogiſtically : ſo that ſyllogiſm comes 
after knowledge, and then a man has little or no 
need of it. Eut it is chiefly by the finding out thoſe 
ideas that ſhew the cnnection of diſtant ones, that 
our ſtock of knowledge is increaſed, and that uſe- 
ful arts and ſciences are advanced. Syllogiſm, at 
beſt, is but the art of fencing with the little know- 


ledge we have, without making any addition to it. 


And if a man ſhould employ his reaſon all this way, 

he will not do much otherwiſe than he, who having 

got ſome iron out of the bowels of the earth, ſhould 

have it beaten up all into ſwords, and put it into 

his ſervants hands to fence with, and bang one an- 

other. Had the King of Spain employed the hands 

of his people, and his Spanifh iron ſo, he had 

brought to light but little of that treaſure that lay 

ſo long hid in the dark entrails of America, And 

I am apt to think, that he who ſhall employ all the 

force of his reaſon only in brandithing of ſylogiin:s, 

will diſcover very little of that maſs of knowledge 

which lies yet concealed in the ſecret receſſes of na- 
ture; and which, I am apt to think, native ruſtic 
reaſon, as it formerly has done, is likelier to open a 
way to, and add to the common ſtock. of 2 

| 8 1 rather 
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rules of mode and figure. 


$ 7. I doubt not, nevertheleſs, but there are 
ways to be found to aſſiſt our reaſon in this moſt 


uſeful part; and this the judicious Hooker encou- 


rages me to ſay, who, in his Eccl. Pol. 1, 1. 5 6. 
ſpeaks thus: f there might be added the right helps of 
true art and learning, (which helps, I muſt plainly con- 
feſs, this age of the world, carrying the name of a learned 
age, doth neither much know, nor generally regard), 
there would undoubtedly be almoſt as much difference in 
maturity of judgment betiueen men therewith inured, and 
that which now men are, as between men that are now, 


and innocents, I do not pretend to have found or 


diſcovered here any of thoſe right helps of art this 
great man of deep thought mentions ; but this is 
plain, that ſyllogiſm, and the logic now. in uſe, 
which were as well known in his days, can be none 
of thoſe he means. [It is ſufficient for me, if by a 


diſcourſe perhaps ſomething out of the way, lam 


ſure as to me wholly new and unborrowed, I ſhall 


have given an occaſion to others to caſt about for 
new diſcoveries, and to ſeek in their own thoughts 


for thoſe right helps of art which wiil ſcarce be 


found, I fear, by thoſe who ſervilely confine them 
ſelves - to the rules and dictates of others. For 


beaten tracks lead theſe ſort of cattle (as an ob- 
ſerving Roman calls them) whoſe thoughts reach 
only to imitation, nh quo eundum eſt, fed quo itur. 


But I can be bold to ſay, that this age is adorne d 


with ſome men of that ſtrength of judgment, and 


largeneſs of comprehenſion, that if they would em- 
ploy their thoughts on this ſubject, could open new 
and undiſcovered ways to the advancement of knoẽ - 


edge. e 5555 
$ 8. Having here had an occaſion to ſpeak of 


ſyllogiſm in general, and the uſe of it in reaſoning, 
and the improvement of our knowledge, it is fit, 


before I leave this ſubject, to take notice of one 


manifeſt 
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rather than any ſcholaſtic proceeding by the ſtrict 
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manifeft miſtake in the rules of ſyllogiſn, vis. thar 
no ſyllogiſtical reaſoning can be right and conclu- 
ſive, but what hes, at leaſt, one general propoſi- 


Book IV, 


tion in it; as if we could not reaſon, and have 
knowledge about particulars.” W hereas, in truth, 
the matter rightly conſidered, the immediate object 
of all our reaſoning and knowledge, is nothing but 
particulars. Every man's reaſoning and knowledge 
is only about the ideas exiſting in his own wind, 
which are truly, every one of them, particular ex- 
iſtences; and our knowledge and reaſoning about 
other things, is only as they correſpond with thoſe 
our particular ideas. So that the perception of the 

agreement or difagreement of our particular ideas, 
is the whole and utmoſt of all our knowledge, U- 
niverſality is but accidental to it, and confiſts only 


in this, that the particular ideas about which it is, 
are ſuch, as more than one partitular thing can. 


cor reſpond with, and be repreſented by. But the 
perception of the agreement or diſagreement of any 
two ideas, and conſequently our knowledge, is 


equally clear and certain, whether either, or both, 


or neither of thoſe ideas be capable of repreſenting 
'more real beings than one, or no. One thing more 


I crave leave to offer about fyllogiſm, before | leave 
inquire 
whether the form ſyllogiſm now has, is that which 


it, 9g. may one not, upon juſt ground, 
in reaſon it ought to have? For the medius terminus 
being to jom the extremes, 1. e. the intermediate 
ideas by its intervention, to ſhew the agreement or 
diſagreement of the two in queſtion, would not the 
poſition of the medius terminus be more natural, and 


ſhe ww the agreement or diſagreement of che extremes 
clearer and-better, if it were. placed in the middle 


between them? which might be eaſily done by 
tranſpoſing the propoſitions, and making the medius 


termiuus the predicate of the firſt, and the ſubjeet 
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Omnis homo eft animal, 
Omne animal eſi vivens; 
Ergo, omnis homo ęſi vi vens. 


Chap. 17. 


Omne corpus ft extenſum et folidum, „ 
Nullum extenſum et ſolidum gſt pura e 70; ' 
Ergo, 1 ha non gſi pura extenſio. 


I need not trouble my reader with inſtances in 91 


logiſms, whoſe concluſions are particular. he 
ſame reaſon holds for the ſame form in them, as 
well as in the general. | 

9. Reaſon, though it penetrates. mto the 
4 of the ſea and earth, elevates our thoughts 
as high as the ſtars, and leads us through the vaſt 
ſpaces, and large rooms of this mighty fabric, yet 
it comes far ſhort of the real extent of even corpo- 
real being; and there are many inftances herrin 10 
fails us: As, 

Firft, It perfectly Fails us where our ade fail. 10 
neither does, nor can extend itſelf farther than they 
do. And therefore where ever we have no ideas, 
our reaſoning ftops, and we are at an end of our 
reckoning: and if at any time we reaſon about 


words, which do not ſtand for any ideas, it is only 


about thoſe ſounds, and nothing elſe. 


$ 10. Secondly, Our reaſon is often puzzled, and 


at a loſs, becauſe of the obſcurity, confuſion, or im- 


perfection of the ideas it is employed about; and. 


there we are involved in difficulties and contradic- 
tions. Thus, not having any perfect idea of the 
leaſt extenſion of matter, nor of inſinity, we are at 
a loſs about the diviſibility of matter; but having 
perfect, clear, and diſtinct ideas of number, our 
reaſon meets with none of thoſe inextricable diffi- 
culties in numbers, nor finds itſelf involved in any 


contradictions about them. I hus we having but im- 


perfect ideas of the operations of our minds, and of 
the beginning of motion or thought, how the mind 
pr oduces 
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produces either of them in us, and much imperfecter 
yet, of the operation of Gop, run into great diff. 
culties about free created agents, which reaſon can. 
not well extricate itſelf out f. 

§ 11. Thirdly, Our reaſon is often at a ſtand, be. 


cauſe it perceives not t oſe ideas, which could ſerve 
to ſhew the certain or probable agreement or diſa- 
greement of any two other ideas: and in this ſome 
mens faculties ho outgo others, Till algebra, that 


great inſtrument and inſtance of human ſagacity, 
was diſcovered, men, with amazement, looked on 
ſeveral of the demonſtrations of ancient mathema- 


ticians, and could ſcarce forbear to think the find- 


ing ſeveral of thoſe proofs to be ſomething more 
than human. „„ 255 
$ 12. Fourthly, The mind, by proceeding upon 


falſe principles, is often engaged in abſurdities and 
difficulties, brought into ſtraits and contradictions, 
without knowing how to free itſelf: and in that 
caſe it is in vain to implore the help of reafon, un- 


leſs it be to diſcover the falſehood, and reject the 


influence of thoſe wrong principles. Reaſon is ſo 


far from clearing the difficulties which the building 


upon falſe foundations brings a man into, that if 
he will purſue it, it entangles him the more, and 


engages him deeper in perplexities. - | 


$ 13. #ifthly, As obſcure: and imperfect ideas of- 


ten involve our reaſon, ſo, upon the ſame ground, 


do dubious words, and uncertain figns, often in diſ- 
courſes and arguings, when not warily attended to, 


puzzle mens reaſon, and bring them to a nonplus : 
but theſe two latter are our fault, and not the fault 


of reaſon. But yet the conſequences of them are 
nevertheleſs obvious; and the perplexities or errours 


they fill mens minds with, are every where obſervable. 
9 14. Some of the ideas that are in the mind, arc 
ſo there, that they can be by themſelves immediate- 


ky compered one with another: and in theſe the 


mind is able to perceive,. that they agree, or diſa- 
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gree, as clearly as that it has them, Thus the mind 
perceives, that an arch of a circle is leſs than the 
whole circle, as clearly as it does the idea of a cir- 
cle: and this therefore, as has been ſaid, I call in- 
tuitiue knowledge, which is certain beyond all doubt, 
and needs no probation, nor can have any; this 
being the higheſt of all human certainty, In this 
conſiſts the evidence of all thoſe maxims which no- 
body has any doubt about, but every man (does not, 
as is ſaid, only aſſent to, but) knows to be true, as 
ſoon as ever they are propoſed to his underſtanding. 


In the diſcovery of, and aſſent to theſe truths, there 


is no uſe of the diſcurſive faculty, no need of rea- 
ſoning; but they are known by a ſuperiour and 
higher degree of evidence. And ſuch, if I may 
gueſs at things unknown, I am apt to think, that 
angels have now, and the ſpirits of juſt men made 
perfect ſhall have, in a future ſtate, of thouſands 
of things, which now either wholly eſcape our ap- 
prehenſions, or which, our ſhort-ſighted reaſon 
having got ſome faint glimpſe of, we, in the dark, 
grope after. EF 1 

815. But though we have here and there a little 
of this clear light, ſome ſparks of bright knowledge; 
yet the greateſt part of our ideas are ſuch, that we 


cannot diicern their agreement or diſagreement, by 


an immediate. comparing them. And in all theſe 
we have need of reaſoning, and muſt, by diſcourſe 
and inference, make our diſcoveries. Now, of 
theſe there are two ſorts, which | ſhall take the li- 
berty to mention here again :- | 55 

Firſt, Vhoſe whoſe agreement or diſagreement, 


though it cannot be ſeen by an immediate putting 


them together, yet may be examined by the inter- 
vention of other ideas, which can be compared with 
them. in this caſe, when the agreemen or diſa- 
greement of the intermediate idea, on both fides 
with thoſe which we would compare. is plainly diſ- 
cerned, there it amounts to a demonſtration, where- 
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by knowledge is produced, which though it be cer- 
tain, yet it is not ſo eaſy, nor altogether ſo clear, 
as intuitive knowledge; becauſe in that there is 
barely one ſimple intuition, wherein there is no 
room for any the leaſt miſtake or doubt; the truth 
is ſeen all perfectly at once. In demonſtration, it is 
true, there is intuition too, but not altogether at 
once; for there muſt be a remembrance of the in- 
tuition of the agreement of the medium or inter- 
mediate idea, with that we compared it with before, 
when we compare it with the other; and where 
there be many mediums, there the danger of the 
miſtake is the greater. For each agreement or diſ- 
agreement of the ideas muſt be obſerved and ſeen 
in each ſtep of the whole train, and retained in 
the memory, juſt as it is, and the mind muſt be ſure 
that no part of what is neceſſary to make up the de- 
monſtration, is omitted or overlooked. This makes 
ſome demonſtrations long and perplexed, and too 
hard for thoſe who have not ſtrength of parts diſ- 
tinctly to perceive, and exactly carry ſo many par- 
ticulars orderly in their heads. And even thoſe 
who are able to maſter ſuch intricate ſpeculations, 
are fain ſometimes.to go over them again, and there 
is need of more than one review before they can ar- 
rive at certainty. But yet where the mind clearly 
retains the intuition it had of the agreement of any 
idea with another, and that with a third, and that 
with a fourth, Sc. there the agreement of the firſt 
and the fourch is a demonſtration, and produces cer- 
tain knowledge, which may be called rational knows 
ledge, as the other is intuitive. 
§ 16. Secondly, There are other ideas, whoſe 
agreement or diſagreement can no otherwiſe be 
judged of, but by the intervention of others, which 
have not a certain agreement with the extremes, but 
an uſual or likely one: and in theſe it is, that the 
judgment is properly exerciſed, which is the acqui- 
eſcing of the mind, that any ideas do agree, by com- 


paring 
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paring them with ſuch probable mediums). This, 
though it never amounts to knowledge, no, not te 
that which is the loweſt degree of it; yet g ge 
the intermediate ideas tie the extremes ſo firmly e 
gether, and the probability i is ſo clear and ſtrong, 
that; aſlent as neceflarily follows it, as knowledge 
does demonſtration. The great excellency and uls 
of the ju mens, is to obſerve right, and take a true 
eſtimate of the force and weight of each probabili- 
ty; and then caſting them up all right together, 
chuſe that ſide which has the overbalance. . . 


K 7. Intuitive knowledge is the perception of the 


certain agreement or diſagreement of two ideas, 
immediately compared together, 


Rational knowledge is the perception of the certain 7 


agreement or diſagreement of any two ideas, by the 
intervention of one or more other ideas. 
Judgment is the thinking or taking two ideas to 


agree or diſagree by the 1 intervention of one or more 
ideas, whoſe certain agreement or diſagreement with. 


them. it does not perceive, but hath obſerved to be 
frequent and uſual. 
$ 18. Though the deducing one 1 ordfition from 


another, or making inferences in words, be a great 


part of reaſon, and that which it is uſually employ- 
ed about; yet the principal act of ratiocination 


is the finding the agreement or diſagreement. of 


two, ideas one with another, by the intervention of 


a third. As a man, by a yard, finds two houſes to 


be the ſame length, which could not be brought to- 
gether to meaſure their equality by juxta- poſition. 
Words have their conſequences, as the ſigns of ſuch 


ideas: and things agree or diſagree, as really they | 


are; but we obferve it only by our ideas: 
$ 19, Before we quit this ſubject, it may be worth 
our while a little to reflect on four: ſorts of argu- 


ments, that men in their reaſonings with others do. 
ordinarily make uſe of, to prevail on their aſſent "or 
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at leaſt ſo to awe them, as to filence their oppoſition, 
Fir, The firſt is, to allege the opinions of 
men, whoſe parts, learning, power, or ſome o- 
ther cauſe, has gained a name, and ſettled their re- 
putation in the common eſteem with ſome kind of 
authority. When men are eſtabliſhed in any kind 
of dignity, it is thought a breach of modeſty for o- 
thers to derogate any way from it, and queſtion 
the authority of men, who are in poſſeffion of it. 
This is apt to be cenſured, as carrying with it too 
much of pride, when a man does not readily yield to 
the determination of approved authors, which is 
wont to be received with reſpect and ſubmiſfion by 
others; and it is looked upon as inſolence for a man 
40 ſet up, and adhere to his own opinion, againſt 
the current ſtream of antiquity, or to put it in the 
balance againſt that of fome learned doQor, or 
otherwiſe approved writer. Whoever backs his 
tenets With ſuch authorities, thinks he ought there- 
by to carry the cauſe, and is ready to ſtyle it im- 
pudence in any one who ſhall ſtand, out againſt 
chem. This 1 think may be called argumentum ad 
Ws, on T7: Bu 
§ 20. Secondiy, Another way that men ordinarily 
aſe to drive others, and force them to ſubmit their 
judgments, and receive the opinion in debate, is to 
require the adverſary to admit what they allege as 
proof, or to aſſign a better. And this 1 call argu- 
.mentum ad 1gnorantiam. chr 
8 21. Thirdly, A third way is to preſs a man with 
conſequences drawn from his own principles or con- 
ceſſions. This is already known under the name of 
argumentum ad hominem. 5 
8 22. Feurthly, The fourth is the uſing of proofs 
drawn from any of the foundations of knowledge 
or probability. This I call argumentum ad judicium. 
This alone of all the four brings true inſtruction 
with it, and advances us in our way to knowledge. 
Tor, 1. It argues not another man's opinion For 
right, 


\ 
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right, becauſe I out of reſpect, or any other conſi- 
deration, but that of conviction, will not contradi& 
him. 2. It proves not another man to be in the right 
way, nor that I ought to take the ſame with him, 
becauſe I know not a better. 3. Nor does it follow, 


that another man is in the right way, becauſe he 


has ſhewn me that I am in the wrong. I may be 
modeſt, and therefore not oppoſe another man's per- 
ſuaſion; | may be ignorant, and not be able to pro- 
duce a better; I may be in an errour, and another 
may ſhew me that Il am ſo. This may diſpoſe mei 
perhaps for the reception of truth, but helps me, 
not to it; that muſt come from proofs and argu- 
ments, and light ariſing from the nature of things 
themſelves, and not from my ſhamefacednefs, ig- 
norance, or errour. 5 5 
$ 23. By what has been before ſaid of reaſon, we 
may be able to make ſome gueſs at the diſtinction of 
things, into thoſe that are according to, above, and 
contrary to reaſon. 1. According to reaſen are ſuch. . 
propoſitions, whoſe truth we can diſcover, by exa- 
mining and tracing thoſe ideas we have from ſenſa- 
tion and reflection; and by natural deduction find to 
be true or probable. 2. Move reqjon are ſuch pro- 
poſitions, whoſe truth . or- probability we cannot. 
by reaſon derive from thoſe principles, 3. Contrary 
to reaſon are ſuch propoſitions, as are inconſiſtent . 
with, or irreconcileable to our clear and diſtinct _ 
ideas. I hus the exiſtence of one Gov, is according 


to reaſon ; the-cxiſtence of more than one Gov, 
contrary to: reaſon; the reſurrection of the dead, 


above reaſon. Farther, as above reaſon may be taken 
in a double ſenſe, viz. either as ſignifying above 975 
dability, or above certainty; ſo in that large ſenſe 


alſo, contrery to reaſon, is, I ſuppoſe, ſometimes taken, 

8 24. There is anather uſe of the word reaſon, 
wherein it is oppoſed; to faith; which, though it be 
in itſelf a very improper way of ſpeaking, yet com- 
mon uſe has ſo authoriſed it, that it would be folly 
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gither þ to 'oppole or hope to remedy i it; only I think | 


it may not be amiſs to take notice, that however 
faith be oppoſed to reaſon, faith is nothing but a 
firm aſſent of the mind; which, if it be regulated, 
as is Our duty, cannot be afforded to any thing, but 
upon good reaſon, and ſo cannot be oppoſite to it. 
He that believes, without having any reaſon for 
4 may be in Jove with his own fancies ; but 

eks truth as he ought, nor pays the obe 


belieying 
neither ſe 
8 dience due to his Maker, who would have him uſe 


thoſe diſcerning faculties he has given him, to keep 


him out of miſtake and errour. 
this to the beſt of his power, however he ſometimes 


He that does not 


lights on truth, is in the right but by chance; and 
1 know not whether the lückineſs of the accident 
will excuſe the irregularity of his proceeding. This 
at leaſt is certain, that he muſt be accountable for 
whatever miſtakes he runs into; whereas he that 
makes uſe of the light and faculties Gov has given 
bim, and ſeeks ſincerely to diſcover ttuth by thoſe 


helps and abilities he has, may have this ſatisfaction 


in doing his duty as a rational creature, that though 


he ſhould miſs truth, he will not miſs the reward 


of it: for he governs his aſſent right, and places 


it as he ſhould, who, in any caſe or matter whatſo- 


ever, believes or diſbelieves according as ' reaſon 


directs him. 


He that does otherwiſe, tranſgreſſes 


againſt his own light, and miſuſes thoſe faculties 
which were given him to no other end, but to ſearch 
and follow the clearer evidence, and 7 proba- 


bility. 
oppoſed, we will ſo conſider them 1 in the $0 
chapter. 


But fince reaſon and faith are by ſc 
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"n I; Neeflary 40 know their . 82. Faith 
and reaſon what, as contras! iſfinguiſhed. 8 3. No 
new ſimple idea can be conveyed by traditional revela- 
tion. & 4. Traditi prey 77006 may make us fnow 
propeſitions knawable a þ 05 rea . but not with the 
| fame certainty that. reaſon doth. & 5. Revelation can- 
not be admitted again/t 1 the 2 peo kg of . reaſon, 
5.6. Traditional revelation much leſs. §. 7. Tings 
abede reaſon. 5 8. Or not contrary ta reaſon, if re- 
vealed, are matters of faith, § 9. Revelation in matters, 


where reaſon cannot Judge, er but probably eught to bt 


hearkened to. & 10. In matters where reaſon can afford 


certain knowledge, that is to be bearkened to. & 11. If 


the boundaries be not ſet between faith and reaſon, he 


6 enthuſiaſm, or eee in * en, can be contra. 
7 


g 1. IT has been above ſhewn, 1. That we 192 ot 


I neccflity ignorant, and want knowledge of 
all forts, where we want ideas. 2. That we are ig- 
norant, and want rational knowledge, where we 


want proofs. 3. That we want general knowledge 


and certainty, as far as we want clear and determi; 
ned ſpecific ideas. 4. That we want probability to 
direct our aſſent in matters where we have neither 
knowledge of our own, nor teſtimony of other men 
to bottom our reaſon upon. 

From theſe things thus premiſed, I think we may 


come to lay down the meaſures and boundaries be- 


tween faith and reaſon: the want whereof may poſſi- 


bly have been the cauſe, if not of great diſorders, yet 
at leaſt of great diſputes, and Perhaps x miſtakes in 
| &'3. che 
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234 Of faith and reaſn. Bock IV. 
the world: for till it be reſolved how far we are to 
be guided by reaſon, and how far by faith, we ſhall 
in vain diſpute, and endeavour to cohvince one 
anot her in matters of feligion. 

$ 2. I find every ſect, as far as reaſon will help 
them, make uſe of it gladly ; ; and where it fails 
them, they cry, out, It is matter of faith, and above 
redſon. and! do not ſee how they can argue with 
any one, or ever convince a gainſayer, who makes 

uſe of the fame plea, without ſetting down ſtrict 
boundaries between faith and reaſon, which ought 
to be the firſt point eſtabliſhed in all queſtions, 
where faith has any thing to do. 

Reſon theretore here, as contradiſtinguifhed to 
faith, 1 take to be the diſcovery of the certainty or 
Probability of fuch propoſitions or truths, which the 
mind arrives at by deduction made from ſuch ide-s 
which it has got by the uſe of its natural facuitics, 
viz. by ſenſation or reflection. 

Faith, an the other fide, is the aſſent to any pro- 
poſition, not thus made out by the deduction of 
Teafon, but upon the credit of the propoſer, as 
coming from God, in ſome extraordinary way of 
communication. This way of diſcovering truths to 
men, we call revelation. 

$ 3. Hr, then, fay, that no man infolled by 
Gop, can by any revelation communicate to others 
any new 'fimple ideas, which they had not before 
from ſenſation or reffection: for whatſoever impreſ- 
tions he hinſelf may hive from the immediate hand 
of God, this revelation, if it be of new fimple 

ideas, cannot be conveyed to another, either by 
words, or any other ſigns; becauſe words, by 
| their immediate operation on us, cauſe no other 
| Ideas but of their natural ſounds; and it is by the 

cuſtom'of uſiag them for ſigns, that they excite and 
revive-in our minds latent ideas: but yet only ſuch 
zdeas as were there before. For words feen or heard 
Fecall to our thoughts Woſe ideas only, which to us 


they 


\ 
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they have been wont to be ſigns of; but cannot ins 
troduce any perfectly new, and formerly unknown 
ſimple ideas. Ihe ſame holds in all other figns, 
which cannot ſi nify to us things of which we e 
before never had any idea at all. 5 

Thus whatever things were diſcovered to / Br 
Paul, when he was rapped up into the third&hea- 
ven, whatever 1 new ideas his mind there received, 
all the deſcription. he can make to others of that 
place, is only this; that chere are ſuch things as eye 
hath not feen, nor ear heard, nor bath it entered into the 
heart of man to concive And ſuppoſing Gor ſhould 
diſcover to any one, e a ſpecies of crea - 


tures inhabiting, for example, Jupiter or Saturn, 


(for that it is poſſible there may be ſuch, nobody 

can deny), which had ſix ſenſes; and imprint on 
his mind the ideas conveyed to theirs by. that ſixth 
ſenſe, he could no more, by words, produce in the 
minds of other 'men thoſe ideas; imprinted by that 


fixth ſenſe, than one of us could convey the ideas of 


any colour by the ſounds of words into a man, who 

having the other four ſenſes perfect, had always to- 
tally wanted the fifth of ſeeing. For our ſimple 
ideas then, which are the foundation and ſole mat- 


ter of all our notions and knowledge, we muſt de- 


pend wholly on our reaſon, I mean our natural fa- 


culties, and can by no means receive them, or any 


of them, from traditimnal revelation, 1 ſay, traditional 
revelation, in diſtintion to original re:alation. 'By the 
one, mean, that firſt imprefſion, which is made im- 
mediarely by Gop, on the mind of any man, to 
which we cannot ſet any bounde, and. by che other, 
thoſe impreſſions delivered over to others in words, 
and the ordinary age be of e our ee en 
one to another, fed,” 


6 4. Secondly, I ſay, cha the: tanie 1 may be 


diſcovered, and conveyed” down from reveladion, 


which are diſcoverable to us by reaſon, and by 
thoſe ideas we naturally may have, do Gop' might, 
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dy revelation, difeover the truth of any propoſition 
in Euclid; as well as men, by the natural uſe o 
their faculties, come to make the diſcovery them- 
| ſelves. In all things of this kind, there is little 
need or uſe of revelation, Gop having furniſhed 
us with natural, and ſurer, means to arrive at the 
knowledge of them. For whatfoever truth ve 
come to: the eleax diſcovery of, from the knowledge 
and contemplation of our own ideas, will always 
be certainer to us, than thoſe which are conveyed 
to us by traditional revelation: for the knowledge 
we haye that this revelation came at firſt from Gop, 
can never be ſo ſure as the knowledge we have 
from the clear and diſtinct perception of the agree - 
ment or. diſagreement of our own ideas; v. g. if 
it. were revealed ſome ages ſince, that the three 
angles of a triangle were equab to two right ones, I 
might aſſent to the truth of that propoſition, upon 
the credit of the tradition, that it was revealed: 
but that would never amount to ſo great a certainty 
as the knowledge of it, upon the comparing and 
meaſuring my own ideas of two right angles, and 
the three angles of a triangle. The like holds in 
matter of fact, knowable by our ſenſes; v. g. the 
hiſtory of the deluge is conveyed to us by writings, 
which had their original from revelation; and yet 
nobody, I think, will ſay he has as certain and 
clear a knowledge of the flood, as Noah that ſaw 
it; or that he himſelf would. have had, had he 
then been alive, and ſeen it. For he has no greater 
an aſſurance than that of his ſenſes, that it is writ 
in the book ſuppoſed. writ by Moſes inſpired ; but 
be has not ſo great an aſſurance that Moſes writ 
that book, as if he had ſeen Moſes write it. | So 
that the aſſurance of its being a revelation, is leſs 
ſtill than the aſſurance of his feaſes. 

S F. In propoſitions then, whoſe certainty is 
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built upon the clear perception of the agreement or 


diſagreement of our ideas attained either by imme- 
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diate intuition, as in ſelf- evident propoſitions, or 
by evident deductions of reaſon in demonſtrations, 
we need not the afſiſtance of revelation, as neceſ- 
ſary to gain our aſſent, and introduce them into 
our minds; becauſe the natural ways of knowledge 


could ſettle them there, or had done it already, 
which is the greateſt aſſurance we can pofſihly have 
of any thing, unleſs where Gop immediately'reveals 


it to us: and there too our aſſurance can be no 
greater than our knowledge is, that it is a revela- 


tion from Gop. But yet nothing, | think, can, 
under that title; ſhake or over-rule' plain know- 
ledge, or rationally prevail with any man to admit it 


for true, in a dire c eontradiction to the clear evi- 
dence of his own underſtanding: for finte no evi- 
dence of our faculties by which we receive ſuch re- 
velations, can exceed, if equal, the certainty. of 
our intuitive knowledge, we can never receive for 
a truth anything that is directly contrary to our 
clear and diſtinct knowledge; v. g. the ideas of one 
body and one place d& ſo clearly agree, and the 


mind has ſo evident a pefeeption bf their agree- 
ment, that! we can never affent to a propoſition, 
that affirms the ſame body to be in two diſtant 


places at once, however it ſhould pretend to the 


authority of a divine revelation: ſince the evidence, 
1. That we deceive not ourſelves in aſcribing it tio 
GD; 2. That we underſtand it right; can never 


be ſo great as the. evidence of our own intuitive 
knowledge, whereby we diſcern it impoſſible for 
the ſame body to be in two places at once. And 
therefore no propoſition can be received for divine 
revelation, or obtain the aſſent due to all ſuch, if 


it be contradictory to our clear intuitibe knowledge. 


Becauſe this would be to fubvert the principles and 
foundations of all knowledge, evidence, and aſſent 


whatſoever: and there would be left no difference 


between truth and falſehood, no meaſures of ere - 


dible and incredible in the world, if doubtful pro- 


poſitions 
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poſitions ſhall take place before ſelf-evident ;. and 
What we certainly know, "add way to what we may 


Book IV, 


poſlibly be miſtaken in. In propoſitions therefore 
contrary to the clear-perception of, the agreement 
or diſagreement of any of our ideas, it will be in 
_ vain to urge them as matters of faith, They can- 
not move our aſſent, under that or any other title 
whatſoever : for faith can never convince us of any 
thing that contradicts our knowledge, becauſe, 
though faith be founded on the teſtimony of Gop, 
who cannot lie, revealing any propoſition. to us; yet 
we cannot have an aſſurance of the truth of its be- 
ing a divine revelation, greater than our on know- 
ledge : ſince the whole ſtrength of the certainty 
depends upon our knowledge, that Gop revealed i, 
which in this caſe, where the propofition ſuppoſed 
to be revealed contradicts our knowledge or reaſon, 
will always have this objection hanging to it, vis. 
that we cannot tell how to conceive that to come 
from God, the bountiful! Author of our being, 
Which, if received for true, muſt overturn. all the 
Principles and foundations of knowledge he has 
given us; render all our facuhies uſeleſs ; wholly 
- deſtroy the moſt excellent part of his workman- 
ſhip, our underſtandings; and put a man in a con- 
dition, wherein he will have leſs light, leſs conduct, 
than the beaſt that periſneth. For if the mind of 
man can never have a clearer, and perhaps not ſo 
clear evidence of any thing to be a divine revela- 
tion, as it has of the principles of its own reaſon, 
it can never have a ground to quit the clear evi- 
dence of its reaſon, to give place to a propoſition, 
"whoſe. revelation; has not a greater evidence than 
thoſe principles have. Fr | 

9 6. Thus far a man has uſe of reaſon, and 
ought to hearken to it, even in immediate and ori- 
ginal revelation, where it is ſuppoſed to be made to 
himſelf : but to all thoſe who pretend not to imme- 


diate revelation, but are required to pay chene 
1 | an 
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and to receive the truth revealed to others, which, 


by the tradition of writings, or word of mouth, are 
conveyed down to tliem, reaſon has a great deal 


more to do, and is that only which can induce us 


to receive them. For matter of faich being only 
divine revelation, and nothing elſe; faich, as we 


uſe the word, called commonly divine faith, has to 


do with no pre | 

ſed to be divinely revealed. So that I do not ſee 
how thoſe who make revelation alone the ſole ob- 
je& of faith, can ſay, that it is a matter of faith, 
and not of reaſon, to believe, that ſuch or ſuch a 
propofition, to be found in ſuch or ſuch'a book, is 
of divine inſpiration; unleſs it be revealed, that 
that propoſition, or all in that book, was commu- 


nicated by divine inſpiration. - Without ſuch a re- 


relation, the believing, or not believing that propo- 


ſition, or book, to be of divine authority, can never 


be matter of faith, but matter of reaſon; and ſuch 


as Ianuſt come to an aſſent to, only by the-ufe of 
my reaſon, which can never require or enable me 


to believe that which is contrary to itſelf: it bein 
impoſſible for reaſon ever to procure any aſſent to 
that which to itſelf appears unreaſonable. fr 
In all things therefore, where we have clear evi- 
dence from our ideas, and thoſe: principles of 
knowledge I have above mentioned; reaſon 


conſenting with it confirm its dictates, yet cannot 


in ſuch caſes invalidate its decrees : nor can we be 


obliged, where we have the clear and evident fen- 
tence of reaſon, to quit it, for the contrary opinion, 
under a pretence that it is matter of faith; which 
can have no authority againſt the plain and clear 
di dates of reaſ oss. oh 2 


87. But, rhirdhy, There being many things, 


wherein we have very imperfect notions, or none 
at all; and other things, of whoſe paſt, preſent, 
or future exiſtence, by che natural uſe of our fa- 
e | culties, 


ropoſitions, but thoſe which are ſup- 


is the 
proper judge; and revelation, though it may in 
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culties, we can have no knowledge at all; theſe, as 
being beyond the diſcovery of our natural faculties, 
and above reaſon, are, when revealed, the proper 
matter of faith. Thus, that part of the angels re- 
belled againſt Gop, and thereby loſt their firſt hap. 
py ſtate; and that the dead ſhall riſe, and live a- 
gain: theſe, and the like, being beyond the diſ- 
covery of reaſon, are purely matters of faith; with 
which reaſon has, directly, nothing to do 
$ 8, But ſince Gop, in giving us the light of rea- 
ſon, has not thereby tied up his own hands from 
affording, us, when he thinks fit, the light of re- 
velation in any of thoſe matters, herein gur na: 
tural faculties are able to give a probable detexmi- 
nation; revelation, where. Gop has been pleaſed to 
give; it, muſt carry it againſt the probable conjec- 
tures of reaſon, becauſe; the mind, not being cer - 
tain of the truth of that it does not evidently know, 
but only yielding, tocthe probability that appears in 
it, is bound to give up its, aſſent to {ſuch a teſti- 
mony'; Which, . it is ſatisfied, comes from one who 
cannot err; ande will not deceive, But yet it ſtill 
belongs to reaſon, to judge of the truth of its be- 
ing a revelation, and of the ſignification of the 
words wherein it is delivered. Indeed, if any thing 
mall he thong revelation, Which is contrary, to 
the plain principles of reaſon, and the evident 
knowledge the mind has of, its gyn clear and. dil- 
tinct ideas, chere reaſon muſt be hearkencd, to, as 
to à matter within its province. Since a man can 
never have ſo-ecrtain a knowledge, chat a propoſi- 
tion, hich contradict the clear principles and evi- 
dence of his own knowledge, was dixinely revgaled, 
On chat þe-andeeftands the words! righely,., where 
it is delivered, as he has, that the, c@ntrary, is true; 
and ſo is hound ao Jconfider and zudge of it as 4 
matter Of- nean; and. not ſwallow. it, without ex- 
aullipatiqn, as A matter of falfh. 2 ban . 
gig. Hi, Whatever propoſition is revealed, of 
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whoſe truth our mind, by its natural faculties and 
notions, cannot judge, that is n matter of faith, 
and above reaſon. 

' - Secondly, All propoſitions, whereof, the mind, by 
the uſe of its natural faculties, can come to deter 

mine and judge, from naturally- acquired ideas, 
are matter of reaſon ; with this difference ſtill, that 
in thoſe concerning which it has but an uncertain 


evidence, and ſo is perſuaded of their truth, only 


upon probable grounds, which ſtill admit a poſſibi- 
lity of the contrary to be true, without doing 
violence to the certain evidence of its own know- 
ledge; and overturning the principles of all reaſon, 
in fuch probable propoſitions; I ſay, an evident re- 
velation ought to determine our aſſent even a- 
gainſt probability. For where the «principles of 
reaſon have not evidenced a propoſition to be cer- 
tainly true or falſe, there clear revelation, as an- 
other principle of truth, and ground of aſſent, may 
determine; and ſo it may be matter of faith, and 
be alſo above reaſon, becauſe reaſon, in that parti- 
cular matter, being able to reach no higher than 
probability, faith gave the determination where rea- 
ſon came ſhort; and revelation diſcovered on which 
ſide the truth lay. 

FS 10. Thus far the dowinion of Faith eicher 
and that without any violence or hindrance to rea- 
ſon; which is not injured or diſturbed, but affiſted 
and improved, by new diſcoveries of truth, coming 
from the eternal fountain of all knowledge. What- 
ever Gop hath revealed, is certainly true; no 
doubt can be made of it, This is the proper object 
of faith : but whether it be a divine revelation or 
no, reaſon muſt judge; which can never permit the 
mind to reject à greater evidence to embrace what 
is leſs evident, nor allow it to entertain probability 
in oppoſition to knowledge and certainty. There 
can be no evidence, that any traditional revelation 


is of divine original, in the words we receive it, and 
Vor. III. in 


eee 1 
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in the ſenſe we underſtand it, ſo clear, and ſo cer- 


tain, as that of the principles of reaſon : and there- 


fore, nothing that is contrary to, and inconſiſtent 


with the clear and ſelf- evident dictates of reaſon, has 


a right to be urged or aſſented to, as a matter of 
faith, wherein reaſon hath nothing to do. What- 
ſoever is divine revelation, ought to over-rule all 


our opinions, prejudices, and intereſts, and hath a 


right to be received with full aſſent: ſuch a ſub- 


miſſion as this of our reaſon to faith, takes not 
away the landmarks of knowledge : this ſhakes 
not the foundations of reaſon, but leaves us that 
uſe of our faculties, for which they were given us. 

811. If the provinces of faith and reaſon are 


not kept diſtinct by theſe boundaries, there will, in 
matters of religion, be no room for .reaſon at all; 

and thoſe extravagant opinions and ceremonies, that 
are to be found in the ſeveral religions of the world, 


will not deſerve to be blamed. For to this crying 
up of faith, in oppoſition to reaſon, we may, I 
think, in a good meaſure, aſcribe thoſe abſurdities 
that fill almoſt all the religions which poſſeſs and 


divide mankind. For men having been principled 


with an opinion, that they muſt not conſult reaſon 


zn the things of religion, however apparently con- 
tradictory to common ſenſe, and the very principles 
of all their knowledge, have let looſe their fancies, 
and natural ſuperſtition; and have been, by them, 


led into ſo ſtrange opinions, and extravagant prac- 
tices in religion, that a conſiderate man cannot but 


ſtand amazed at their follies, and judge them fo far 
from being acceptable to the great and wiſe Gon, 


that he cannot avoid thinking them ridiculous, and 
offenſive to a ſober good man. So that, in effect, 
religion, which ſhould moſt diſtinguiſh us from 
beaſts, and ought moſt peculiarly to elevate us, as 
rational creatures, above brutes, is that wherein 
men often appear moſt irrational, and more ſenſe- 
leſs than beaſts themſelves, Credo, quia impeſſibile 
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ft: believe, becauſe it is impoſſible, might, in a 
ood man, pals for a ſally of zeal; but would prove 
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a very ill rule for men to chuſe their opinions, or- | q 
religion 2 | 1 
3 78 N 
cn A F. XIX. 1 
of EXTHUSIAS . ll 
1 
1. Love of truth neceſſary. $ 2. A ferwarduſs 2 1 
 diftate, from whence, & 3. Force e 4 thai. §4. 1 
| Reaſon and revelation, F 5. Rije of enthuſtaſm.- 1 
$ 6. 7. Enthuſiaſm. 88 9. Enthufiaſm mißaten 
far Tad and feeling, 10. Enthuſiaſm, how to ble 
diſcoberel. F 11. Enthufi jaſm ails of evidence, that 1 
tße propeſition is from God. & I2. Firnneſs of per- 1 
8 xm} no proof that any propoſe Ton is from God. 1 
3. Light in the mind, what, § 14. Revelation 1 
5 ay be Juaged of by reaſon. OB 15. Lge Belief no pr oof 1 
off revelation. 15 1 
? WM 
$ 1. E cite would Wien ſet upon the ſearch: - iN 
“ of truth, ought in the firſt place to pre- | 

pare by Rig with-a love of it: for he that loves - 


8 
. 


it not, will not take much pains to get it, nor be 
much concerned when he miſſes- it. There is no- 
body in the commonwealth of learning, who does - 
not profeſs himſelf a lover of truth: and there is 
not a rational creature that would not take it amiſs 
to be thought otherwiſe of. And yet, for all this, 
one may truly ſay, there are very few lovers of 
truth For-truth's ſake, even amongſt thoſe who per- 
ſuade themſelves that they are fo, How a man 
may know whether he be ſo in earneſt, is worth 
inquiry: and 1 think there is this one unerring . 
mark of it, viz. the not entertaining any propoſt- 
tion with greater aſſurance, than the proofs it is 
dan upon will warrant... Whoever goes beyond 
X 2 this 
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this meaſure of aſſent, it is plain, receives not truth 
in the love of it; loves not truth for truth's ſake, 
but for ſome other by-end. For the evidence that 
any propoſition is true, (except ſuch as are ſelf. evi- 
dent), lying only in the proofs a man has of it, 
whatſoever degrees of aſſent he affords it beyond 
the degrees of that evidence, it is plain all that ſur- 
pluſage of aſſurance is owing to ſome other affec- 
tion, and not to the love of truth : it being as im- 
poſſible, that the love of truth ſhould carry my aſ- 
ſent above the evidence there is to me, that it 
is true, as that the love of truth ſhould make me 
aſſent to any proportion, for the ſake of that evi- 
dence, which it has not, that it is trne ; which 1s, 
in effect, to love it as a truth, becauſe it is poſſible 
or probable that it may not be true. In any truth 
that gets not poſſeſſion» of our minds by the irre- 
ſiſtible light of ſelf-evidence, or by the force of de- 

monſtration, the Arguments that gain it aſſent, are 
the vouchers and gage of its probability to us; and 
we can receive it for no other than ſuch as they 
deliver it to our underſtandings. W hatſoever 
credit or authority we give to any propoſition more 
than it receives from the principles and proofs it 
_ ſupports itſelf upon, is owing to our inclinations 
that way, and is ſo far a derogation from the love 
of truth, as ſuch: which, as it can receive no evi- 
dence from our paſſions or intereſts, ſo it ſhould 
receive no tincture from them. 

$ 2. The aſſuming an authority of dictating to 
others, and a forwardneſs to preſcribe to their opi. 
nions, is a conſtant concomitant of this bias and 
corruption of our judgments : for how almoſt can 
it be otherwiſe, but that he ſhould be ready to im- 
87 on others belief, who has already impoſed on 
nis own ? Who can reaſonably expect arguments 
and conviction from him, in dealing with others, 
_ Whoſe underſtanding is not accuſtomed to them in 
his dealing with himſelf? Who does violence to his 
Own 
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own faculties, tyranniſes over his own mind, and 


uſurps the prerogative that belongs to truth alone, 


which is to command aſſent by only its own autho- 
rity, 1. e. by and in, proportion to that evidence 


Wick it carries with ne ooo 
'$ 3. Upon this ocration I ſhall take the liberty 
to conſider a third ground of aſſent, which, with 


. 


ſome men, has the ſame authority, and is as con- 


fidently relied on as either faith or reaſon : I mean 
enthuſiaſm ; which, laying by reaſon, would ſet up 
revelation without it. 


W hereby, in effect, it taxes 


away both reaſon and revelation, and ſubſtitutes in 


the room of it the ungrounded fancies of a man's 


own brain, and aſſumes them for a foundation both - 


of opinion and conduct. 


* 


8 4. Reaſon is natural revelation, whereby the 
eternal Father of light, and fountain of all know+ 


ledge, communicates to mankind that portion of 
truth which he has laid within the reach of their 
natural faculties. Revelation is natural reaſon en- 


larged by a new ſet of diſcoveries communicated by 


Go immediately, which reaſon vouches the truth 


of, by the teſtimony and proofs it gives, that they 
come from Gop. So that he that takes away rea- 


ſon; to make way for revelation, puts out the light 


of both, and does much what the ſame,” as if he 
would perſuade a man to put out his eyes, the bet- 


byſa teleſeopee. 


ter to receive the remote light of an inviſible ſtar 


95. Immediate revelation being a much eaſier 


way for men to eſtabliſh their opinions, and regu- 


late their conduct, than the tedious and not always 


ſucceſstul labour of ſtrict reaſoning, it is no won- 


der that ſome have been very apt to pretend to re- 
velation; and to perſuade themſelves that they are 


under the peculiar guidance of heaven in their 


actions and opinions, eſpecially in thoſe of them 


which they cannot account for by the ordinary me- 


thods of knowledge, 83 principles of reaſon. 


5 Hence 
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' Hence we ſee, that, in all ages, men, in whom me- 


lancholy has mixed with devotion, or whoſe con- 
ceit of themſelves has raiſed them into an opinion 
of a greater familiarity with Gow, and a nearer ad- 
mittance to his favour, than is afforded to others, 
have often flattered themſelves with a perfuaſion of 
an immediate intercourſe with the Deity, and fre- 
quent communications from the Divine Spirit. 
God, 1 own, cannot be denied to be able to en- 
lighten the underſtanding by a ray darted, into the 
mind immediately from the fountain of light. This 
they underſtand, he has promiſed to do; and who 
then has ſo good a title to expeck it, as thoſe who 
are his peculiar people, choſen by him, and depend- 


ing on him? x 


96. Their minds being thus prepared, whatever 


groundleſs opinion comes to ſettle itſelf ſtrongly up- 
on their fancies, as an illumination from the Spirit 
of Gop, and preſently of divine authority: and 
whatſoever odd action they find in themſelves a 
ſtrong inclination to do, that impulſe is concluded 
to be a call or direction from heaven, and muſt be 
obeyed; it is a commiſſion from above, and they 
cannot err in exeeuting it. 
; 7. This I take to be properly enthuſiaſm, 
which, though founded neither on reaſon, nor di- 
vine revelation, but riſing from the conceits of a 
warmed or overweening brain, works yet, Where 
it once gets footing, more powerfully, on the per- 
ſuaſions and actions of men, than either of thoſe 
two, or both together: men being moſt forward- 
ly obedient to the impulſes they receive from them- 
ſelves; and the whole man is fure to act more vi- 
gorouſly, where the whole man is carried by a na- 
tural motion. For ſtrong conceit, like à new prin- 
-- eiple,. carries all eaſily with it, when got above 
common ſenſe, and freed from all reſtraint of rea- 
ſon, and check of reflection, it is heightened into 
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1h, 
light things, and that he bees it 2, 
light. into our minds, it diſpels darkneſs. WV 


1 twilight of reaſon to ſhew it us. 


Chap. 19. 


2 divine authority, in FORFPreenes with, our own 
temper and inclination. 

$ 8. Though the odd opinions and. extravagant 
actions enthuſiaſm has run men into, were enough 
to warn them againſt this wrong principle, ſo apt 
to miſguide them both in their belief and conduct; 
yet the loye of ſomething extraordinary, the eaſe 
and, glory it is to be inſpired, and be above the 
common and natural ways of knowledge, ſo flat- 
ters many mens lazineſs, ignorance, and vanity, 
that when once they are got into this way of imme- 


diate | revelation, of illumination . without 7 
- and of certainty « without proof, and without 


mination, it is a hard matter to get them out of 12 
Reaſon is loſt upon them; they axe, aboye it: they 
ſee the light infuſed into cheir underſtandings, and 
cannot be miſtaken; it ig clear and viſible there, 


like the light of bright ſunſhine; ſhews, itſelf, and 
needs no other proof, but its 5% OWN, evidence; they 
Feeb the hand of Gop moving. „them within, and 
the: impulſes of the ſpirit, and cannot be ; miſtaken 


in what they feel. I hus they ſupport themſelves, 
and are {are reafon hath nothing to do with what 
they fee and feel in themſelxes; what they have a 
ſenſible experience, of, admits no doubt, needs no 


probation; , Wauld,; be, not be fidigulous 7 — 


require to have! it, Progedltn Bim, that 

It is its WN. 4 17 , 
n the Spigit brings 
e fee 
it, as we, do that of the ſun. at noon, and need not 


his light 
from heaven is ſtrong, clear, and pure carries its 


andiean have no other. i Whe 


bon demonſtration, with it; and we may as ra- 
_ . tionally. take a glow-worm, x0 afliſt us to diſcover 
the ſun, as to examine che celeſtial ray by our dim 


ramale, reaſon. 


This is the way of talking of theſe men: 


they are ſure, becauſe they are ſure; and their 
v perſuaſions 
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perſuaſſons are right, only becauſe they are ſtrong 


in them. For, when what they ſay is ſtripped of 


the metaphor of ſeeing and feeling, this is all it 


amounts to; and yet theſe ſimiles ſo impoſe on 
them, that they. ſerve them for certainty in Nd 
elves, and demonſtration to others 
5 100 o. But to examine a little ſoberly this internal 
| light, and this feeling on which they build fo much: 
Theſe men have, 'they ſay; clear light, and they 
ſee : they have an awakened ſenſe; and they feel: 
this cannot, they are-ſure, be*diſputed them; For, 
when a man fays he fees or he feels, nobody can 
deny it him that he does ſo.“ But here let me aſk: 
Fbis ſeeing, is it the percep tion of the truth of the 
prop oſition, or of this, at it is a revelation from 
GD F bis feeling, is it a perception of an incli- 
marion or- fancy to do ſomething, or of the Spirit 
on, God moving that inclination? Theſe are Is 
ery different Fereeptione, and muſt be carefully 
ge ulſhed, if we would not impoſe upon! our- 
ſelbes. Imay perceive thł truth of a ror wü, 


and yet: not perceive"thar'it 1 is an immediate revela- 


tion from Go». I may perceive the truth of a pro- 

pofition in- Euclid, without its being, or my per- 
ceiving it to be a revelation : nay, I may perceive [ 
c me nor- by this Enowledge i in a natural way, and 
Fo may cohelude it revealed, without | perceiving 
that it is a Fevelation from Gp; becauſe there be 
Tpirits, which, without being divinely commiſſion- 
cd, may excite thoſe ideas in me, and lay them in 
fuch order before my mind, that I may perceeive 
Their conncction. 80 that the knowledge of any 
'propofition coming into my mind, Fkhow not how, 
is not à perception tHat it is from God." Much 
Leſs is ſtrong perfuſion,” that it is true, a percep- 
tlon that it is from God, or ſo much as true. But 
however it be called light and ſeeing, 1 ſuppoſe; it 
+ at moſt but belief and aſſurance: and the pro- 
poſition taken for a revelation, is not ſuch * 
; now 
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— 


reh to be true, but take to be true. For where 

ropoſition is known to be true, revelation. is 
9 and it is hard to conceive how there can be 
a revelation to any one of what he knows already. 
If, therefore it be a propoſition which they are per- 
ſuaded, but do not know to be true, whatever they 
may call it, it is not ſeeing, but believing. : For 
theſe are two ways, whereby truth comes into the 
mind, wholly diſtinct, ſo that one is not the other, 
What I ſee 1 know to be ſo by the evidence of the 
thing itſelf ; what 1 believe, I take to be ſo upon 


the teſtimony. of another: but this teſtimony 1 


muſt-know to be given, or elſe whav ground have I 


of believing? I muſt ſee that it is Gon that reveals 
this to me, or elſe I fee nothing. The queſtion 


then here is, How do I know that God is the re- 
vealer of this to me; that this impreſſion is made 


upon my mind by, his. 'Holy Spirit, and that there · 


fore 1 ought to obey it 2 If I know not this, how 
great ſoeyer the aflurance. is that 1am poſſeſſed 


With, it is, groundleſs; i whatever light 1 pretend to, 
it is but enthuſiaſm. | For whether the propoſition 


ſuppoſed to be revealed, be in itſelf evidently true, 
or viſibly. probable, or by the natural ways of 


knowledge uncertain, the propoſition that mu be 


well grounded, and manifeſted to be true, is this, 


that G0oD is the revealer of it, andithar what I take 


to be a revelation, i is certainly put into my mindoby 
him, and is not an illuſion, dropped in by ſome 
other ſpirit, or raiſed by my own fancy. For, if [ 
miſtake, not, theſe! men receive, it for true, becauſe 


they preſume Gop revealed it. Does it not then 
ſtand chem upon, to examine upon what grounds 
they preſume it to be a revelation from Gop ? Or 
elſe all their confidence is mere prefumption ; and 
this light they are fo dazzled with, is nothing but 


an ignis fatuus, that leads them continually round 
in this circle. ie] 18 a reurlation; becauſe e firmly 
5 believe 
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lation. . N 
F811. In all that is of divine revelation, there is 
need of no other proof, but that it is an inſpiration 
from Gob: for he can neither deceive, nor be de-. 
ceived, But how ſhall it be known; that any pro- 
poſition in our minds, is a truth infuſed by Gon; 
x truth that is revealed to us by him, which he de- 
clares to us, and therefore we ought to believe? 
Here it is that enthuſiaſm fails of the evidence it 
3 to. For men thus poſſeſſed, boaſt of a 
light whereby, they ſay, they are enlightened, and 
brought into the knowledge of this or that truth. 
But if they know it to be a truth, they muſt know 
it to be ſo either by its own ſelf- evidence to natural 
reaſon, or by the rational proofs that make it out 
to be ſo. if they ſee and know it to be a truth: ei- 
ther of theſe two ways, they in vain ſuppoſe it to be 
a revelation. + For they know it to be true by the 
ſame way that any other man naturally. may know 
that it is ſo, without the help of revelation. For 
thus all the truths, of what kind ſoever, that men 
uninſpired are enlightened with, came into their 


minds, and are eſtabliſned there. If they ſay they 


Eknov it to be true, becauſe it is a revelation from 
GoD,' the reaſon is good: but then it will be de- 
manded, how they know it to be a revelation from 
God. If they ſay by the light it brings with it, 
which" ſhines bright in their minds, and they cannot 
refiſt ; | beſeech them to conſider, whether this be 
any more than what we have taken notice of alrea- 
dy, vis. that it is a revelation, becauſe they ſtrongly 
believe. it to be true. For all the light they ſpeak of 
is but a ſtrong, though ungrounded perſuaſion of 
their own minds, that it is- a truth. For rational 
grounds from proofs, that it is a truth, they muſt 
acknowledge to have none; for then it is not re- 
ceived as a revelation, but upon the ordinary grounds 
that other truths are received: and if ws be⸗ 
F | | eve 
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believe it; and they believe it, becauſe it is a reve- 
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lieve it. to be true, becauſe it is a revelation, and 
have no other reaſon for its being a revelation, 
but becauſe they are fully perſuaded, without any 
other reaſon, that it is true, they believe it to be a 
revelation, only becauſe they ſtrongly believe it to be. 
a revelation z which is a very unſafe ground to pro- 
ceed on, either in our tenets or actions: and what 
readier way can there be to run ourſelves into the 
moſt ext avagant errours and miſcarriages, than thus 
to ſet up fancy for our ſupreme and ſole guide, and 
to believe any propoſition to be true, any action to 
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be right, only becauſe we believe it to be ſo? The 


ſtrength. of our perſuaſions is no evidence at all of 
their own. rectitude: crooked things may be as ſtiff 
and unflexible as ſtraight, ; and men may be as po- 
ſitive and peremptory in errour as in truth. How 
come elſe the untractable zealots in different and 
oppoſite parties ? For if the light, which every one 
thinks he has in his mind, which in this caſe is no- 
thing but the ſtrength of his on perſuaſion, be an 
evidence that it is from Gop, contrary opinions 


may have the ſame title to be inſpirations; and 


Gop will be not only the Father of lights, but, 
of oppoſite and contradictory lights, leading men 
contrary ways; and contradictory propoſitions will 
be divine cruths, if an ungrounded ſtrength of aſ- 
ſurance be an evidence, that any reren is a 
divine revelation. 

$ 12. This cannot be übe whit firmnels 
of perſuaſion is made the cauſe of believing, and 
confidence of being in the right, is made an argu- 
ment of truth. St Paul himſelf believed he did well, 
and that he had a call to it, when he perſecuted the 
Chriſtians, whom he confidently thought in the 
but yet it was he, and not they, who were 
miſtaken, Good men are men ſtill, liable to miſ- 
takes, and are ſometimes warmly engaged in er- 
rours, which they take for divine truths, ſhining 1 In 


8& 13. Light, | 


their minds with-the cleareſt light. 
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13; Light, true light i in the mind is; or can be 
nothing elſe but the evidence of the truth of any 
propoſition; and if it be not a ſelf-evident propoſi- 
tion, all the light it has, or can have, is from the 
 elearnefs and validity of thoſe proofs upon which 
it 1s received,” To talk of any other light in the un- 
derſtänding, is to put ourfelyes' in the dark, ot in 
the power © Fe, ke oh pe of Uarkne(s, and, by our 
own einten, to rfeltes up to delufion, to 
believe a lie: for if "Mehgth of 3 be the 
light which muſt guide us, T aff, how ſhalFany one 
| dlitioguiln between the deluſions of Satan, and the 
iſp itations of this Holy Ghoſt? He can torr 
WHAT into an angel, of light. Andi they WHO a1 
led by this ſon of the IT, are as Ally falke 
fed of the illumination, i. e. de as ftrongly Per- 
ſuaded that they are enlightened by rhe Spirit of 
Gov, as any one who is ſo: they acquieſce and 
rejoice in it, are ated by it; and nobody can be 
more ſure, nor more in che i ght, (if their Own 


5 | ſtr ok belief may be judg e), WE they. e 


He therefore that Will not give himſelf up 
to an che eAtr. N of deluſion Fd 755 muſt 
bring this guide of his light wirhin tothe trial. Goy, | 
when he makes the prophet, does not unmake the 
man : he leaves all his faculties! in their natural ſtate, 
to enable him to judge of his inſpir ations, whether 
they be of dix ine original or no. Whetr he illu- 
minates the mihd with ſupernatural light, lle does 
not extinguiſh that which is natural, 
have us aſſent to the truth of any propoſition, he ei- 
ther evidences that truth by the uſual methods of na- 
tural reaſon, or elle makes | it known to be a truth, 
Which he would have ns äfſent to, by his authority, 


and' convinces us rhat it is from him, by ſome marks | 


which. reafon cannot be miſtaken in. Reaſon muſt 


be our laſt judge and guide in every thing. I do 
not mean, that we muſt conſult reaſon, and exa- 
mine whether a propoſition revealed from Gop can 
| be 


If he would 


tates. Every conceit that thoroughly warms our fan- 


them that it was from God. . They were not left 
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be made out by natural principles; and if it cannot, 
that then we may reject it: but conſult it we muſt, 
and by it examine whether it be à revelation, from 
Gop or no: and if reaſon finds it to be revealed 
from Gop, reaſon then declares for it; as much as 
for any other truth, and makes it one of her dic- 


cies, muſt paſs for an inſpiration, if there be nothing 
but the. ſtrength of our perſuaſions, whereby; to 
judge of our perſuaſions. If reaſon, muſt not exa- 
mine their truth by ſomething extrinſical to the per · 
ſuaſions themſelves, inſpirations and deluſiops, truth 
and falſchood#will have the ſame meaſure, and will 
not be poſſible to be diſtinguiſne a. 
§ 15. If this internal light, or any propoſition 
which under that title we take for inſpired, be con- 
formable to the principles of reaſon, or to the word 
of Gop, which is atteſted” revelation, reaſon war- 
rants it, and we may ſafely receive it for true, and 
be guided by it in our belief and actions: if it receive 
no teſtimony nor evidence from either of theſe rules, 
we cannot take it for a revelation, or ſo much as 
for true, till we have ſome other mark that it is a 
revelation, beſides our believing that it is ſo. Thus 
we {ce the holy men of old, who had revelations 
from Gop, had ſomething elſe beſides that internal 
light of aſſurance in their own minds, to teſtify to 


to their own perſuaſions alone, that thoſe perſua - 
fions were from Gop, but had outward ſigns to con- 
vince them of the author of thoſe revelations. And 
when they were to convince others, they had a 
power given them to juſtify the truth of their com- 
miſſion from heaven; and by viſible ſigns to aſſert 
the divine authority of a meſſage they were ſent 
with. Moſes ſaw the buſh burn without being con- 
ſumed, and heard a voice out of it. This was ſome- 
thing beſides finding an impulſe upon his mind to 
go to Pharaoh, that he might bring his brethren out 
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of Egypt; and yet he thought not this enough to 


authoriſe him to go with that meſſage, till Gob, by 


another miracle of his rod turned into a ſerpent, 
had aſſured him of a power to teſtify his miſſion by 
the ſame miracle repeated before them whom he 


was ſent to. Gideon was ſent by an angel to deliver 


Hrael from the Midianites, and yet he deſired a ſign 
Xo convince him that this commiſſion was from Gon. 
Theſe, and ſeveral the like inſtances to be found 
among the prophets of old, are enough to ſhew, 
that they thought not an inward ſeeing or perſua- 


ſion of their own minds, without any other proof. 


a ſuffieient evidence that it was from Gop, though 


the ſcripture does not every where mention their de - 


manding or having ſuch proofs. _ ES: 
8 16. In what 1 have faid, I am far from denying 
that Gop can, or doth ſometimes enlighten mens 


minds in the apprehending of certain truths, or ex- 


cite them to good actions, by the immediate influ- 
_ ence and afliftance of the Holy Spirit, without any 
extraordinary ſigns accompanying it. But in ſuch 
caſes too we have reafon and ſcripture, unerring 
rules, to know whether it be from Gop er no. 


Where the truth embraced is conſonant to the re- 


welation in the written word of Gop, or the action 
_ conformable to the dictates of right reaſon, or holy 
writ, we may be aſſured that we run no riſk in en- 
tertaining it as ſuch ; becauſe though perhaps it be 


not an immediate revelation from Gop, extraordi- 


narily operating on our minds, yet we are ſure it is 
warranted by that revelation which he has given us 
of truth. But it is not the ſtrength of our private 


perſuaſion within ourſelves, that can warrant it to 


be a light or motion from heaven; nothing can do 
that, but the written word of Gop without us, or 
that ſtandard of reaſon, which is common to us with 
all men. Where reaſon or ſcripture is expreſs for 
any opinion or action, we may receive it as of divine 
authority ; but it is not the ſtrength of our own 
| | perſuaſions 
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perſuaſions which can by itſelf give it chat ſtamp: 


he bent of our own minds may favour it as much 
as we pleaſe; that may ſhew it to be a. fondling ot 
our own, but will by no means prove it to be an 
o:Bpring of heaven, and of divine or iginal. . 
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Want of will to uſe them. & 7.. Feurthly, Mreng mea- 


ſures of probabiliiy; uberegf, & 8.— 10. Firjt,. 


Doubtful propoſitions taken for principles. & 11. Se. 
condly, Reveivea 1 20 ces. § 12. Thirdly, Predom: +, 
nant pa in. he means of cvading probabili 
ties: Firſt, FAS fallacy... & 14. Secondly, Sup + 
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 bilities determine the aſſent. & 16. Where it is in our 


power to fuſpend it. $17. Feurthly, ere 18. 


Men not In {7 MANY err ur Os 15 imagined, 


J . -Nowledye 1 to be lad only of vidble: 
certain truth, ERROUR is not a fault of 


* En edges dut a miſtake of our Judgments: 


giving afſent to that which is not true. 
But if affent be grounded on likelihood, if the 
proper object and motive of our aiſent be probabi- 


lity, and- that probability conſiſts. in what is laid 


down in the foregoing chapters, it will be demanded, 


how men come to give their aſſents contrary to pro- 


bility. For there is nothing more common than 
contrariety of opinions; nothing more obvious, 


than that one man wholy diſbelieves what another 


only doubts of, and a third ſtedfaſtiy believes, and 


9 2. „ Firf, Want ac: 5 3. 5 
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firmly adheres to. The reaſons whereof, though 


they may be very various, yet, I Wt R all be 


reduced to theſe four: 

1. Want of proofs. 

2. Want of ability to uſe chem. 

3. Want of will to uſe them. 

4. Wrong meaſures of probability. 

$ 2. Firſt, By want of progfs, I do not mean on- 

ly the want of thoſe proofs which are no where ex- 
tant, and ſo are no where to be had; but the want 
even of thoſe proofs, which are in deing, or might 
be procured. And thus men want proofs, who 
have not the convenience or opportunity to make 
experiments and obſervations themſelves, tending 
to the proof of any propoſition; nor likewiſe the 
convenience to inquire into, and collect the teſti- 
monies of others: and in this ſtate are the greateſt 
part of mankind, who are given up to labour, and 
_enflaved: to the neceſſity of their mean condition, 
"whole lives are worn out only in the proviſions for 


living. Theſe mens opportunity of knowledge and 


inquiry, are commonly as narrow as their for- 
tunes, and their underſtandings are but little in- 
ſtructed, when all their whole time and pains is laid 
out to ſtill the croaking of their own bellies, or the 
cries of their children. It is not to be expected, 
that a man who drudges on, all his lite, in.a labo- 


rious trade, ſhould be more. knowing in, the va- ; 


riety of things done in the world, than a pack-horſe 


who is driven conſtantly forwards and backwards 


in a narrow lane, and dirty road, only to market, 
thould be ſkilled in the geography of the country. 
Nor is it at all more poſſible, that he who wants lei- 
ſure, books, and languages, and the opportunity of 
converſing with variety of men, ſhould be in a con- 
dition to collect thoſe teſtimonies and obſervations 
which are in being, and are neceſſary to make out 
many, nay, moſt of the propoſitions, that, in the 
Aocieties of men, are * of che greateſt mo- 
| ment; 
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ment; or to find out grounds of aſſurance ſo great, 
as the belief of the points he would build on them, 


is thought neceſſary. So that a great part of man- 


kind are, by the natural and unalterable ſtate of 
things in this world; and the conſtitution. of hu- 
man affairs, unaveidably given over to invincible, 


| ignorance of thoſe proofs on which others build, 


and which are neceſſary to eſtabliſh-thoſe, opinions; 


| the greateſt part of men, having much to do to get 


the means of living, are not in a condition to look- 
after thoſe of learned and laborious inquiries, . 
FS 3. What ſhall we ſay then? Are the greateſt 
part of mankind, by the neceſſity of their. condi- 
tion, ſubjected to unavoidable: ignorance in-thoſe 
things which are of greateſt importance to them? 
(for of theſe it is obvious to inquire). Have the 
bulk of mankind no other guide, but accident and 
blind chance, to conduct them to their happineſs 
or miſery ? Are the current opinions. and licenſed 
guides of every country, ſufficient evidence and ſe- 
curity to every man, to venture his greateſt con- 


cernments on; nay, his everlaſting happineſs. or 


miſery? Or can thoſe be the certain and infallible 
oracles and ſtandards. of truth, which teach one. 
thing in Chriſtendom, and another in | urkey 2. - 
Or, ſhall a poor countryman be eternally happy, 


for having the chance to be born in italy; or a 


day-labourer be unavoidably loſt, becauſe he had. 
the ill luck to be born in England? How ready 
ſome men may be to ſay ſome of theſe. things, I 
will not here exawine-; but this. | am ſure, that 
men mult allow one or other of theſe to be true, 
(let them chuſe which they pleaſe), or elſe grant, 
that Gop has furniſhed men with faculties tufficient 
to direct them in the way they thould take, if they 
will but ſeriouſly employ them that way, when their 
ordinary vocations allow them the leifure, No man 
is ſo wholly taken up with the attendance on the 
means of living, as to have no ſpare time at all to 
I tbink 
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_ think of his ſoul, and inform himſelf in matters of 
religion. Were men as intent upon, this, as they 
are on things of lower concernment, there are none 
fo enflaved to the neceſſities of life, who might not 
find many vacancies that might be huſbanded to 
this advantage of their knowledge. 
8 4. Befides thoſe whoſe improvements and in- 
Formations are {traitened by the narrowneſs of their 
fortunes, there are others, whoſe largeneſs of for- 
tune would plentifully enough ſupply books, and 
other requiſites for clearing of doubts, and diſco- 
vering of truth; but they are cooped in clofe by 
rhe laws of their countries, and the ſtrict guards of 
thoſe whoſe intereſt it is to keep them ignorant, leſt 
knowing more, they ſhould believe the leſs in them. 
"Theſe are as far, nay, farther from the liberty and 
opportunities of a fair inquiry, than thoſe poor and 


wretched labourers we before ſpoke of; and, how- 


ever they may ſeem high and great, are confined to 
narrownefs of thought, and enſlaved in that which 
ſhould be the freeſt part of man, their underſtand- 
ings. This is generally the caſe of all thoſe who 
live in places where care is taken to propagate truth 
without knowledge, where men are forced, at a 


venture, to be of the religion of the country, and 


muſt therefore ſwallow down opinions, as filly 
people do empirics pills, ' without knowing what 


they are made of, or how they will work, and have 


nothing to do, but believe that they will do the 
cure; but in this are much more miſerable than 
they, in that they are not at liberty to refuſe ſwal- 
_ lowing what perhaps they had rather let alone, or 
to chuſe the phyſician to whoſe conduct they would 
truſt themſelves. + — DEF 2 
85. Secondly, Thoſe who want {kill to uſe thoſe 
evidences they have of probabilities, who cannot 
carry a train of conſequences in their heads, nor 
weigh exactly the preponderancy of contrary proofs 
and teſtimonics, making every circumſtance its due 
— — allowance, 
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allowance, may be eaſily miſled to aſſent to props- 
ſitions that are not probable. There are ſome men 
of one, ſome bùt of two ſyllogiſms, and no more; 
and others that can but . one ſtep farther, 


I heſe cannot always diſcern that fide on which the 


ſtrongeſt proofs lie, cannot conſtantly follow that 
which in itſelf is the more probable opinion. Now, 
that there is ſuch a difference between men, in re- 
ſpect of their underſtandings, I think nobody, who 


has had any converſation with his neighbours, will 


queſtion, though he never was at Weſtminſer-hal!, 

or the Exchange, on the one hand; nor at Almſ⸗ 
houſes, or Bedlam, on the other: which great dit- 
ference in mens intellectuals, whether it riſes from 


any defect in the organs of the body, particularly 


adapted to thinking; or in the dulneſs or untrac- 


tableneſs of thoſe faculties, for want of uſe ; or, 


as ſome think, in the natural differences of mens 


ſouls themſelves ; or ſome, or all of theſe together, 


it matters not here 10 examine: only this is evi- 
dent, that there is a difference of degrees in mens 


underſtandings, apprehenſions, and rea ſonings, to 
ſo great a latitude, that one may, without doing 
injury to mankind, affirm, that there is a greater 
diſtance between ſome men and others, in this re- 
ſpe&, than between ſome. men, and ſonie beaſts. 
Fut how this comes about, is a ſpeculation, though 


of great conſequence, Jo not neceſſary to our pre- 


ſent purpoſe. 4 
§ 6. Thirdly, I here are another ſort of people 


that want proofs, not becauſe they are out of their 


reach, but becauſe they will not uſe them; who, 
though they have riches and leiſure enough, and 
want neither parts nor other helps, are yet never 


the better for them. Their hot purſuit of pleaſure, 
or conſtant drudgery in buſineſs, engages ſome 


mens thoughts elſewhere ; lazineſs and oſcitanc 
in general, or a particular averſion for books, ſtu- 
dy, and meditation, keep others from any ſerious 


thoughts 
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thoughts at all; and ſome, out of fear that an im- 


partial inquiry would not favour thoſe opinions 
which beſt ſuit their prejudices, libes, and deſigns, 
content themſelves without examination, to take 


upon truſt, what they find convenient and in fa- 


ſhion. I hus-moſt: men, even of: thoſe that might 


do otherwiſe; paſs their lives without an acquaint- 


ance with, much leſs a rational aſſent to probabi- 
lities they are concerned to know, though they 


lie ſo much within their view, that to be convinced 


of chem they need but turn their eyes that way. 
But we know ſome men will not read a letter, 
which is ſuppoſed to bring ill news; and many men 
forbear to caſt up+ their accounts, or ſo much as 
think upon their eſtates, who have reaſon to 
fear their affairs are in no. very good pofture, 
How men, whoſe plentiful fortunes allow them 
leiſure to improve their underſtandings, can ſa- 
tisfy themſelves with a lazy ignorance, I cannot 
tell; but, methinks, they have a low opinion of 
their fouls, who lay out all their incomes in provi- 


nons for the body, and employ none of it to p wy 


cure the means and helps of knowledge ; who take 
great care to appear always in a neat and ſplendid 
_ outlide, and would think themſelves miſerable in 
coarſe cloaths, or a patched coat, and yet content- 
edly ſuffer their minds to appear abroad in a pie- 
bald livery: of coarſe patches, and borrowed ſhreds, 
ſuch as it has pleaſed chance, or their country-tai- 
lor (I mean the common opinion of thoſe they 
have converſed with) to clothe them in. I will 
not here mention how unreaſonable this is for men 
that ever think of a future ſtate, and their con- 
cernment in it, which no rational man can avoid to 
do ſometimes; nor ſhall I take notice what a thame 
and confuſion it is, to the greateſt contemners of 
knowledge, to be found ignorant in things they are 
concerned to know. But this, at leaſt, is worth 
the conſideration of thoſe who call themſelves gen- 
eee . | tlemen, 
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tlemen, that however they may think credit, re- 
ſpe&, power, and authori rity, the concomitants of 
their birth and fortune, yet they will find all theſe 
ſtill carried away from them by men of lower con- 
dition, who ſurpaſs them in knowledge. They 
who are blind will always be led by hole that ſee, 
or elſe fall into the ditch; and he is certainly the 
moſt ſubjected, the moſt entlared, who is ſo in bis 
underſtanding. In the foregoing inſtances, ſome 
of the cauſes have been ſhewn of wrong aſſent, and 
how it comes to paſs, that probable doctrines are 
not always received with an aſſent proportionable to 
the reaſons which are to be had for their probabi- 


lity : but hitherto we have conſidered only ſuch 


probabilities, whoſe proofs do exiſt, but do not ap- 
pear'to him that embraces the errour. 

d 7. Fourthly, There remains yet the laſt ſort, 
who, even where the real probabilities appear, and 
are plainly laid before them, do not admit of the 
conviction, nor yield unto. manifeſt reaſons, but 
do either inixey, fuſpend their aſſent, or give it to 
the leſs probable opinion. And to. this danger are 
thoſe expoſed, who have taken up wrong meaſures 
of probability, which are, 

1. Propoſitions that are not in themſelves certain 
and evident, but doubtful and Hale; taken WP 
for principles. WEST. 

2 Received Bypetheſes 8 

. Predominant paſſions or inclinations, 15 

5 Authority. 0 7 8 

$8. Firft, The firſt and St Sonn tee pro- 


bability, is the conformity any thing has to our own | 


knowledge; eſpecially. that part of our knowledge 
which we have embraced, and continue to look on 
as principles, Theſe have ſo great an influence up» 
on our opinions, that it is uſually by them we judge 
of truth, and meaſure probability to chat degree, 
that what is inconſiſtent with our. principles, is ſo 
1 from paſling for probable with. We chat it will 
not 
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not be allowed poſſible. | The-reverence borne to 
theſe principles, is ſo great, and their authority ſo 
Paramount to all other, that the teſtimony. not only 
of other men, but the evidenees of our own ſenſes, are 
often rejected, when they offer to vouch any thing 
contrary to thoſe eſtabliſhed rules. How much the 
doctrine of innate principles, and that prineiples are 
not to be proved-or queſtioned, has contributed to 


this, I will not here examine. This I readily grant, 


that one truth cannot contradict. another; but withal, 
take leave alſo to ſay, that every one ought very 
carefully to beware what he admits for a principle, 
to examine it ſtrictly, and fee whether he certainly 
Enovs it to be true of itſelf by its own evidence, 
or whether he does only with aſſurance believe it to 
be ſo, upon the authority of others: for he hath 
a ſtrong bias put into his underſtanding, which 
will unavoidably miſguide his aſſent, who hath im- 
dibed wrong principtes, and has blindly given him- 
ſelf up to the authority of any opinion in itſelf not 
r 35527 oonn5t hgh 


* 5 


89. There is nothing more ordinary, than that 


children thould receive into their minds propoſitions 
(eſpecially about matters of religion) from their 
parents, nurſes, or thoſe about them; which being 
inſinuated into their unwary, as well as unbiaſſed 
underſtandings, and faſtencd by degrees, are at laſt 
(equally, whether true or falfe) rivetted there, by 
long cuſtom: and education, beyond all pofſſibility 
of being pulled out again. For men, when they 
are grown up, reflecting upon their opinions, and 
finding thoſe of this fort to be as ancient in their 
minds as their very memories, not having obſerved 


their early infinuation, nor by what means they got ; 


them, they are apt. to reverence them as facred 


things, and not to ſuffer them to be profanecd, 
touched, or queſtioned they look on them as the 
rim and. Thummim ſet up in their minds imme- | 
diately by Gop himſelf, to be the great and _ | 
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which they are to appeal in all manner of contro- 
verfes. 5 


$ 10. This opinion of his principles (let them be 


what they will) being once eſtabliſhed in any one's 
mind, it is caſy to be imagined, what reception any 
propoſition ſhall; find, how clearly ſoever proved, 
that ſhall invalidate their authority, or at all thwart 
with theſe internal oracles : . whereas,. the grofleſt 
abſurdities and improbabilities, being but agreeable 
to ſuch principles, go down glibly, and are eaſily 
digeſted. The great obſtinacy that is to be found 
in men firmly believing quite contrary opinions, 
though many times -equally abſurd, in the various 
religions of mankind, are as evident a proof, as 
they are an unavoidable conſequence of this way of 
reaſoning from received traditional principles. So 
that men will diſbelieve their own eyes, renounce 
the evidence of their ſenſes, and give their own ex- 
perience the lie, rather than admit of any thing diſ- 
agreeing with theſe ſacred tenets. Take an intelli- 
gent Romaniſt, that, from the very firſt dawning of 
any notions in his underſtanding, hath had this 
principle conſtantly inculcated, viz. I hat he muſt 
believe as the church (i. e. thoſe of his commu- 
nion) believes, or that the Pope is infallible ; and 
this he never ſo much as heard queſtioned, till at 


forty or fifty years old he met with one of other 


principles; how is he prepared eaſily to ſwallow, 
not only againſt all probability, but even the clear 
evidence of his ſenſes, the doctrine of tranſubſtan- 
tiation ? I his principle has ſuch an influence on 
his mind, that he will believe that to be fleſh, which 
he ſees to be bread. And what way will you take 
to convince a man of any improbable opinion he 
holds, who, with ſome philoſophers, hath laid down 
this as a foundation of reaſoning, that he muſt be- 
leve his reaſon (for ſo men improperly call argu- 


ments drawn from their principles) againſt his 


_ ſenſes? 


deciders of truth and falſehood, and the judges to 
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fenſes? Let an enthuſiaſt be principled that he or 
his teacher is inſpired, and acted by an immediate 
communication of the Divine Spirit, and you in 
vain bring the evidence of clear reaſons againſt his 
doctrine. Whoever therefore have imbibed wrong 
principles, are not, in things inconſiſtent with theſe 
principles, to be moved by the moſt apparent and 
convincing probabilities; till chey are ſo candid and 
ingenuous to themſelves, as to be perſuaded to ex- 
amine even thoſe very principles, which many never 
fukter-chemfelvest0' % Mn yh th 
| F 11. Secondly, Next to theſe, are men whoſe un- 
derſtandings are caſt into a mould, and faſhioned 
juſt to the ſize of a received hypotheſis. The dif- 
ference between theſe and the former, is, that they 
will admit of matter of fact, and agree with diſſent- 
ers in that; but differ only in aſſigning of reaſons, 
and explaining the manner of operation. Theſe 
are not at that open defiance with their ſenſes, with 
the former; they can endure to hearken to their 
information a little more patiently; but will by no 
means admit of their reports in the explanation of 
things; nor be prevailed on by probabilities, which 
would convince them, that things are not brought 
about juſt after the ſame manner that they have de- 
creed within themfelves that they are. Would it 
not be an' inſufferable thing, for a learned pro- 


Feflor, and that which his ſcarlet would bluſh at, 


to have his authority of forty years ſtanding, 
wrought out of hard rock Greek and Latin, with 
no ſmall expenſe of time and candle, and confirm- 
ed by general tradition, and a reverend beard, in an 
inſtant overturned by 


any one expect that he ſhould be made to confeſs, 
that what he taught his ſcholars thirty years ago, 
was all errour and miſtake ; and that he fold them 
hard 'words and ignorance art a very dear rate ? 
What probabilities, I ſay, are ſufficient to prevail 
in ſuch a caſe? and who ever by the moſt cogent 
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r arguments will be prevailed with, to diſrobe himſelf 
p at once of all his old opinions, and pretences to 
n knowledge and learning, which, with hard ſtudy, 
$ he hath all his time been 1 for; and turn 
8 himſelf out ſtark naked in queſt afreſh of new no- 
5 tions? All the arguments can be uſed, will be as lit- 
; tle able to prevail, as. the wind did with the tra- 
i veller, to part with his cloak, which he held only 
5 the faſter. To this of wrong hypotheſis, may be 
oo reduced the errours, that'may be occaſioned by a 
true hypotheſis, or right principles, but not rightly 
4 underſtood. I here is nothing more familiar than 
f this. The inſtances of men contending for differ- 
A ent opinions, which they all derive from the infal- 
2 lüible truth of the ſcripture, are an undeniable proof 


of it. All that call themſelves Chriſtians, allow 
the text that ſays, Meravozirs, to carry in it the obli- 
gation to a 'very weighty duty. But yet how very 
erroneous will one of their practices be, who un- 
derſtanding nothing but the French, take this rule 
with one tranſlation to be, Repentez vous, Repent; 
or with the other, Faitieꝝ penitence, Do penance. 
F 12. Thirdly, Probabilities, which croſs mens 
appetites, and prevailing paſſions, run the ſame 
fate. - Let never 10 much probability hang on one 
fide of a covetous man's reaſoning, and money on 
the other, it is eaſy to foreſee which will outweigh. 
Earthly minds, like mud-walls, reſiſt the ſtrongeſt 
batteries; and though, perhaps, ſometimes the 
force of a clear argument may make fome impreſ- 
ſion, yet they nevertheleſs ſtand. firm, keep out the 
enemy, truth, that would - captivate or diſturb 
them. ell a man, paſſionately in love, that he is 
jilted; bring a ſcore of witneſſes of the falſehood 
of his miſtreſs, it is ten to one but three kind words 
of hers ſhall invalidate all their teſtimonies. Pod 
volumus, facile credimus ; What ſuits our wiſhes, is For- 
wardly believed; is, I ſuppoſe, what every one hath. 
more than once experimented ; and though men 
VorL, III. Do: cannot 
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:£annot always openly gainſay or reſiſt the force of 


manifeſt probabilities, that make-againſt them; yet 


yield they not to the argument. Not but that it is 
the nature of the underſtanding conſtantly to cloſe 
with the more probable fide; but yet a man hath 
A power to ſuſpend and reſtrain its inquiries, and 
not permit a full and ſatisfactory examination, as 
Far as the matter -in queſtion is capable, and will 
bear it to be made. Until that be done, there will 
be always theſe two ways left of evading the nioſt 
Apparent probabilities. - _ . 

S 13. Fi, That che arguments being (as for 
the moſt part they are) brought in words, there 
may be a fallacy latent in them; and the conſe- 
Jguences being, perhaps, many in train, they may 


pe ſome of them incoherent. There are very few 


diſcourſes fo ſhort, clear, and conſiſtent, to which 
moſt men may not, with ſatisfaction enough to 


themſelves, raiſe this doubt; and from whoſe con- 


viction they may not, without reproach of diſinge- 
nuity or unreaſonableneſs, ſet themſelves free with 
the old reply, Non perſuadebis, etiamſi perſuaſerts.; 
Theugh I cannot anſwer, I will not yield. + 
$ 14. Secondly, Manifeſt probabilities may be 
evaded, and the aſſent with-held, upon this ſug- 
geſtion, that I know not yet all that may be ſaid on 
the contrary fide. And therefore, though I be 
beaten, it is not neceſſary I ſhould yield, not know- 
ing what forces there are in reſerve behind. This 
is a refuge againſt conviction, ſo open and ſo wide, 
that it is hard to determine, when à man is quite 
out of the verge of it. * 
F515. But yet there is ſome end of it, and a 
man having carefully inquired into all the grounds 
of probability and unlikelineſs, done his utmoſt to 
inform himſelf in all particulars fairly, and caſt up 
the ſum total on both ſides, may in moſt caſes come 
to a knowledge, upon the whole matter, on which 
Ade the probability reſts ; wherein ſome proofs in 
| | matter 
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matter of reaſon, being ſuppoſitions upon univerſal 
experience, are ſo cogent and clear, and ſome teſti- 
monies in matter of fact fo univerſal, that he can- 


not refuſe his aflent, So that; I think, we may 
conclude, that in propoſitions, where, though the 


proofs in view are of moſt-moment, yet there are 


_ ſufficient grounds to ſufpect, that there is either 


fallacy. in words, or certain proofs, as conſiderable, 
to be produced on the contrary ſide, there atlent, 
ſuſpenſe, or diſſent, are often voluntary actions: 


but where the proofs are ſuch as make it highly 


probable, and there is not ſufficient ground to 

ſuſpect that there is either fallacy of words, (which- 
ober and ſerious conſideration may: diſcover), nor 
equally valid proofs, yet undiſcovered, latent on the- 
other fide, (which alſo the nature of the thing, 
may, in ſome caſes, make plain toa-confiderate man), 


there, I think, a man, who has weighed them, can 


ſcarce refuſe. his aſſent to the fide on which the 
greater probability appears. Whether it be pro- 


bable, that a_promiſcuous jumble of printing letters 


thould often fall into a method and order, which 
ſhould ſtamp on paper a coherent diſcourſe ; or 


that. a blind fortuitous concourſe of atoms, not- 


guided by an underſtanding agent, ſhould frequent 
iy conſtitute the bodies of any ſpecies of animals: 

in theſe, and the like caſes, I think, nobody that 
conſiders them, can be one jot ata ſtand, which. - 


tide to take, nor at all waver in his aſſent. Laytly, 


When there can be no ſuppoſition, (the thing in its 
own nature indifferent, and whol'y depending upon” 
the teſtimony of. witneſſes), that there is as fair 
teſtimony againſt, as for the matter of fact atteſted ; : 


which by inquiry is to be learned, v. g. whether 


there was 1700 years ago ſuch a man- at Kome as 


Julius Cæſar: in. all ſuch caſes, I ſay, I think it is 


not in any rational man's power to refuſe his aſſent; 


but that it neceſſarily follows, and cloſes with ſuch : 


probabilities, In other leſs clear caſcs, 1 think it 
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is in a man's power to ſuſpend his aſſent; and, per- 
haps, content himſelf with the proofs he has, if 
they favour the opinion that ſuits with his inclina- 
tion or intereſt, and ſo ſtop from farther ſearch. 
But that a man ſhould afford his aſſent to that ſide, 
on which the leſs probability appears to him, ſeems 
to me utterly impracticable, and as impoſſible, as it 
is to believe the ſame thing n and improbable 
at the ſame time. 
$ 16. As knowledge is no more arbitrary than 
perception ; ſo, I think, aſſent is no more in our 
power than knowledge. When the agreement of 
any two ideas appears in our minds, whether imme- 
diately, - or by the aſſiſtance of reaſon, I can no 


more refuſe to perceive, no more avoid knowing it, 


than I can avoid ſeeing thoſe objects which I turn 


my eyes to, and look on in day-light: and what, 


upon full examination, I find the moſt probable, I 
cannot deny my aſſent to. But though we cannot 

hinder our knowledge, where the agreement is once 
perceived; nor our aſſent, where the probability 
manifeſtly appears upon due conſideration. of. all 
the meaſures of it ; yet we can hinder both know- 
ledge and aſſent, by {topping our inquiry, and not 
employing our faculties in the ſearch of any truth. 
If it were not fo, ignorance, errour, or infidelity, 


could not in any caſe be a fault. Thus, in ſome 


caſes, we can prevent or ſuſpend our aſſent: but 
can a man, verſed in modern or ancient hiſtory, 
doubt whether there be ſuch a place as Rome, or 
whether there was ſuch a man as Julius Cæſar? 
Indeed there are millions of truths, that a man is 
not, or may not think himſelf concerned to know, 
as whether our King Richard the Third was crook- 
backed, or no; or whether Roger Bacon was a 
mathematician, or 4 magician. In theſe and fuch 
like caſes, where the aſſent, one way or other, is of 
no importance to the intereſt of any one, no action, 
no concernment of his following, or depending 

__ thereon, 
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thereon, there it is not ſtrange that the mind ſhould 
give icſelf up to the common opinion, or render it-» 
{elf to the firſt comer. Theſe, and the like opi- - 
nions, are of fo little weight and moment, that, 
like motes in the fun; their tendencies are very” 
rarely taken notice of, I hey are there, as it were, 
by chance, and the mind lets them float at liberty. 
But where the mind judges that the propoſition has 
concernment in it; where the aſſent or not aſſent- 
ing is thought to draw conſequenees of moment 
after it, and good or evil to depend on chuſing or 
refuling the right fide, and the mind ſets itſelf ſe · 
riouſſy to inquire, and examine the probability; 
there; I think, it is not in our choice to take which 
ſide we pleaſe, if manifeſt odds appear on either. 
The greater probability, I think, in that caſe, will 
determine the aſſent; and a man can no more 
avoid aſſenting, or taking it to be true, where he 
perceives the greater probability, than he can avoid 
knowing it to be true, where he perceives the agree - 
ment or difagreement of any two ideas. 
"_ If this be ſo, the foundation of errour will lie in 
© HH wrong meaſures of probability; as the foundation 
of vice in wrong meaſures of good. 5 
; $ 17. Fourthly, The fourth and laſt wrong. mea · 
3 ſure of probability-1 ſhall take notice of, and which 
keeps in ignorance or errour more people than all 
the other together, is that which | have mentioned 


« in the foregoing: chapter, I mean, the giving up 

5 our aſſent to the common received opinions, either 

3 of our friends or party, neighbourhood or country. 

1 How many men have no other ground for their 

- tenets, than the {ſuppoſed honeſty or learning, or 

_ number of thoſe of the ſame profeſſion ! As if ho- 

—__ neſt or bookiſh men could not err; or truth were 

£ to be. eſtabliſhed by the vote of the multitude ; yet 

Y this, with - moſt men, ſerves the turn. I kert 8 

g has had the atteſtation of reverend antiquity ; 

N comes to me with the paſſport of former ages, ah 1 
+ therefore ii 


therefore I am ſecure in the reception I give it; 
other men have been, and are of the ſame opinion, 
(for that is all is ſaid), and therefore it is reaſonable 
for me to embrace it. A man may more juſtifiably 


throw up croſs and pile for his opinions, than take 


them up by ſuch meaſures. All men are liable to 
errour, and moſt- men are, in many points, by 
paſſion or intereſt, under temptation to it. If we 
could but ſee the ſecret motives that influenced the 
men of name and learning in the world, and the 
leaders of parties, we ſhould not always find, that 
it was the embracing of truth for its own ſake, that 
made them eſpouſe the doctrines they owned and 


maintained. This at leaſt is certain, there is not 


an opinion ſo abſurd, which a man may not receive 


upon this ground. There is no errour to be named, 
which has not had its profeſſors; and a man ſhall 
never want crooked paths to walk in, if he thinks 
that he is in the right way, where-ever he has the 
footſteps of others to follow. | 


$ 18. But notwithſtanding the great noiſe is 


made in the world about errours and opinions, I 


muſt do mankind that right, as to ſay, there are 


not ſo many men in errours, and wrong opinions, 


as is commonly ſuppoſed. Not that I think they 


embrace the truth ; but indeed becauſe concerning 
thoſe doctrines they keep ſuch a ſtir about, they 


have no thought, no opinion at all. For if any 
one ſhould a little catechize the greateſt part of the 
partizans of moſt of the ſects in the world, he 


would not find, concerning thoſe matters they are 


ſo zealous for. that they have any opinions of their 
_ own : much leſs would he have reaſon to think, 
that they took them upon the examination of ar- 
guments, and appearance of probability. They are 
re ſolved to ſtick to a party that education or in- 


tereſt has engaged them in; and there, like the 


common ſoldiers of an army, ſhew their courage 
and warmth as their leaders direct, without ever 
examining, 
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examining, or ſo much as knowing the cauſe they 
contend for. fa man's life ſhews that he has no 


ſerious regard for religion; for what reaſon ſhould 


we think, that he beats his head about the opinions 
of his church, and troubles himſelf to examine the 
grounds of this or that doctrine ? It is enough for 
him to obey his leaders, to have his hand and his 
tongue ready for the ſupport of the common cauſe, 
and thereby approve himſelf to thoſe who can give 
him credit, preferment, or protection in that ſo- 
ciety. Thus men become profeſſors of, and com- 
batants for thoſe opinions, they never were con- 
vinced of, nor proſelytes to; no, nor ever had 
ſo much as floating in their heads: and though 


one cannot ſay there are fewer improbable or er- 


roneous opinions in the world than there are, yet 
this is certain, there are fewer that actually aſſent 
to them, and miſtake them for truths, than is 


rr 


CHAP, x. 
of the Division of the Sciexcrs. 


; 1. Three forts. 9 2 2. Firſt, Phyſica, IJ 2. Secondly, 
. Practica. $ 4. Thirdly, Engrormn. § 5. This is 
. the Pi diviſi on of the e of knowledge, 


5 155 LL chat can fall within the compaſs of 
human underſtanding, being either, 


- 1. The nature of things, as they are in. themſelves, 


their relations, and their manner of operation . or, 
2. That which man himſelf ought to do, as a ra- 
tional and voluntary agent, for the attainment of any 
end, eſpecially happineſs: or, 3. 1 he ways and 
means whereby the knowledge of both the one and 
the other of cheſe are attained and communicated: 


* ; 0 a * 1 s F . 
«V4 * 64 1 . * @ *» > , * 


e the divifien of the ſciences, Book IV, - 
] think, ſcience may be divided properly into theſe 


three ſorts: © - 


$-2: Firfl, The knowledge of things, as they are 
in their on proper beings, their conſtitutions, pro- 
perties; and operations, whereby | mean not only 
matter and body, but ſpirits alſo, which have their 
proper natures, conſtitutions, and operations, as 
well as bodies This, ina little more enlarged ſenſe: 


of che word, | call ®vxz, or natural philoſophy. . The 


end of this is bare ſpeculative truth; and whatſoever: 
can afford the mind of man any ſuch, falls under: 


this branch, whether it be Gop himſelf, angels, ſpi- 
Tits, bodies, or any of their affections, as number 
and figure, Sc. TOR ret HL EO 197 ov 


$ 3. Secondhy, Neaxeuch, the {kill of right applying 


our own powers and actions, for the attainment of 


things good and uſeful. The moſt conſiderable un- 


der this head, is-ethics, which is the ſeeking out 
thoſe rules and meaſures of human actions, which 
lead to happineſs, and the means to practiſe them, 
The end of this is not- bare. ſpeculation, and the 
knowledge of truth; but right, and a conduct ſuit- 
able to it, 5 


* 


S 4. Thirdly, The third branch may be called 
Zneiwrin, or the doftrine of ſigns, the moſt uſual 


whereof being words, it is aptly enough termed alſo 
Aoyinh, Iagic; the buſineſs whereof is to conſider the 
nature of ſigns the mind makes uſe of for the un- 


derſtanding of things, or conveying its knowledge 


to others. For fince the things the mind con- 
templates are -none of them, befides itſelf, pre- 


ſent to the underſtanding, it is neceflary that ſome- 


thing elſe, as a ſign or repreſentation of the thing 
it conſiders, ſhould be preſent to it: and theſe are 
ideas. And becauſe the ſcene of ideas, that makes 


one man's thoughts, cannot be laid open to the im- 


mediate view of another, nor laid up any where but 
in the memory, a no very ſure repoſitory; there- 
fore, to communicate our thoughts to one another, 

; | as 
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as well as record them for our own uſe, ſigns of 
our ideas are alſo neceſſary. Thoſe which men have 
found moſt convenient, and therefore generally 
make uſe of, are articulate ſounds.” The conſide- 
ration then of ideas and wor ds, as the great inſtru- 
ments of knowledge, makes no deſpicable part of 
their contemplation, who would take a view of hu- 
man knowledge, in the whole extent of it. And 
perhaps if they were diſtinctly weighed, and duly 
conſidered, they would afford us another ſort of lo- 
gic and critic, than what we have been hitherto ac- 
quainted with. 
§ 5. This ſeems to me the firſt and moſt ere, 
as well as natural diviſion of the objects of our un- 
derſtanding. For a man can employ his thoughts 
about nothing, but either the contemplation of 
things themſelves, for the diſcovery of truth, or 


about the things in his own power, which are bis 


own actions, for the attainment of his own ends; 
or the ſigns the mind makes uſe of, both in the one 
and the other, and the right ordering of them for 
its clearer information. All which three, viz. things 
as they are in themſelves knowable; actions as they 
depend on us, in order to happincſs; and the right 
uſe of ens in order to knowledge, being toto cœlo 
different, they ſeemed to me to be the three great 
provinces of the intellectual world, a ſeparate 


and diſtinct one from another. 
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| . The VOLUMES are 6 denoted by mmeral litter, and the pages by Hgures. ö 


n ben gi fferent tages are referred to at any article, if tbe num bers are. 


Aiyeined 'by @ comma, the frft figure or figures in the preceding nun. ber 
4 ſeppoſed to be \epeated i in the ſubſequent, 


Men ſeveral particulars occur under au arti tle, all to. be found in re 
evetince, the VEE ts not repeated, ; 
4) 
A. 
\ Bbot of St Martin ii. 242 | 
. Abſtraction .i 1. 155. 
beaſts ib. | What ii. 27 \ 
Abſtraction, how i. 160, | P ; 
Abſtiact ideas, why made ii. 1 157, 2. Terms cannot be affirmed one 
of another 267 , 
Accident i. 17 ¼ | | 2 | 
Actions, thc beſt evidence ef. mens principls i. 41. But two ſorts 
of actions 249. Unpleaſant may be made picaſant, and how 


297. | Cannot be the ſame in different Pres? 11. 9. Conſidered as: 


moces, or as moral 117 


Adequate ideas ii. 137, Adequa ideas we have not of any ſpecies 


of ſubſtances iii. 70 

Affirma ions are only in concrete ii. 267 

Agreement and, diſagreement of our ideas fourfold 1:1. 3. &c. 

Algebra TIP 194 7 | 

Alte ration 11. 54. | | ey 

Analogy, ufctaF in natural philoſophy ii 11 205. 

Anger i. 243 5 8 

Antipa.by and 3 whence ii. 165 | 4 

Arguments of four forts, (I.) Ad wer ecundiam iti. 250. (2.) A 
igrorant iam th, (3.) Ad hon iner ib, (4.) Ad judictum tb, 

Arithmetic, the uſe of ciphers in azitbmetic 111. 63 

Artificial things are moſt of them collective ideas ii. 45. Why we 
are leſs in confi ſion, ab: ut artificial things than about natural 255. 
Have diſtinct ſpecies 258 

Aſſent toimaxims i, 20. Upon hearing and” underſtanding the terms 
28. 4 mark of \.1f-evidence. 26. Not of innate 25. 33. Is to 
propoſitions 111, 189. Ought to be proportioned to the proofs 244 

Aſſociation of ideas ii. 162. This Allbeition how made 164. Il ef- 
fects of it as to antipathies 165. And this in ſects of ee 
and religion 169. Its ill influences as to inte! -lectual Habits: ib. 

Aſſurance i:i: 200 

Acheiſm in the world i, 64 
| Atom, 
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Atom, what R. 60 E of9 


Authority relying on other opinions, one ; gragt an of errour - . 
269 | 
; 8 B. k . 1 
Beings, but two ſorts mr 157, The eternal-Bring muſt be eee 
362-351 
Belief, what I 192. To be nk reaſon; is againſt our duty 232 
Beſt in our opinion, not a rule of God's actions i. 70 
Blind man, 1f made to ſee, would not know which a TY which A 
cube by his fight, though he knew them by his touch + © bp 


Blood, how it appears in a microſcope ii. 25 


Brutes have no univerſal ideas i. 155. Abſtract not ib. 


Body, we have no more primary ideas of body, than of ſpirit ii. 30. 


31. The primary ideas of body i. 128. The extenſion or coheſion 

of body, as hard to be underſtood, as the thinking of ſpirit ii 33. 

to 36. Moving of body by body, as hard to be underſt. ol as by 

ſpirit 37. What i. 170 
Bur, its ſeveral ſiznifications 1 ii. 265 


C. 


( Apacity i. 165 


Capacities, to know their extent uſeful i. 3. Eh cure ſcepticiſm 
and idleneſs 5, Are ſuited to our Po ſtate 4. 
Cauſe and effect ii. 53 
Certainty depends on intuition iii, 13, Wherein it conſiſts go, Of 
truth 91. To be had in very few propoſitions concerning ſubſtances 
109. Where to be had 112. Verbal 102. Real 76, Senſible 
knowledge, the utmoſt certainty we have of exiſtence 161 : 
Changelings, whether men or no iii. 85.-86 
Clcarneſ; alone hinders confuſion of ideas 1 i, 152. Clear and obſcure 
ideas ii. 122 | AL 5 
Colours, modes of colours i. 234 
Comments upon law, Why infinite ji. 27 5 


Complex ideas, how made i, 153, 60. In theſe the 11930 is more th an 


paſſive 161. Ideas reducible to males; ſubſtances, and relations 
161, 2 n 
Comparing ideas i. 153. Herein men excel brutes ib. 


Compounding ideas i. 153, In this is a great difference between men 


and brutes ib. 
Compulſion i. 255 
Confidence 111, 201 


Confuſion of ideas, wherein it conſiſts ii. 123, FR Cauſes of chf 


ſion in ideas ii. 124.—129. Of ideas e a reference to 
names 127, 8. Its remedy 128 
Confuſed ideas ii. 123 


Conſcience is our own opinion of cur own actions i. 42 


Conſciouſneſs makes the ſame perſon ii, 66. 74. Probably annexed 


to the ſame individual, immaterial ſubſtance 00 Nreceſſary to 


thinking i. 91. 92, 99. What 99 
Contemplation i, 143. 


Creation 


\ 
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Creation ii. 54. Not to be denied, becauſe we cannot conceive the 
manner how ili, 169 


. Pg 


D. 
J)Edniticn, why the genus is uſed in definitions ii. 185 
Defining of terms would cut off a great part of diſputes ii. 298 
Demohſtration iii. 15. Not fo clear as intuitive knowledge 15. 3. 
Intuitive knowledge. neceſſary in each Rep of a demonſtration 16. 
Not limited to quantity 17. Why that has been ſuppoſed 18. Not 
to be expected in all caſes 168. Wbat 190 
Ve ſire i. 242. Is a ſtate of uneaſineſs 266. Is moved only by happi- 
neſs 273. How far 275. How to be raiſed 55. Miſled by woods 
judgment 283 | | 
Dictionaries, how to be made ii. 326 
Diſcerning i. 150. The foundauon of ſome general maxims ib. 
Diſcourſe cannot be between two men, who have difterent names for 
the ſame idea, or different ideas for the lame name 1. 115 
Deſpair i, 243 x 
Diſpoſition 11. 8 


. 


Diſputing, the art of, prejudicial to j Py ii. 291,—294- be- 


ſtroys the uſe of language 294, 7 
Dijputes, whence i. 181, Multiplicity of diſputes owing to the abuſe 
of words ii. 303. Are moſt about the fignification words 314. 
The way to leſſen diſputes i iii. 145 
Diſtance i. 165 
Diſtinct ideas ii. 123 | x 
DiviGbiuity of matter incomprehenſible i 11, 395 40 | 
Dreaming i. 238. Seldom in ſome men 95 
Dreams, for the moſt part irrational i. 97. 
of ſenſation or reflection g8 
Duration i. 182. Whence we get the idea of duration 183, 4. No 
from motion 188. Its meaſure 189. Any regular periodical ap- 


In dreams, no ideas but 


peatances 190. None of its meaſures known to be exact 192, We 


only gueſs them equal by the train of our ideas ib. Minutes, days, 
years, Sc. hot neceſſary to duration 194. Change of the mea- 
ſures of duration, change not the notion of it ib. The mea- 
ſures of duration, as the revolutions of the ſun, may be applied 

to duration before the ſun ex iſted 194, 5. Duration without be- 
_ glaning 195. „How we may meaſure duration 196, 7. Recapitu- 

lation concerning our ideas of duration, time, and eternity 199. 
Duration and expanſion compared 200, They mutually embrace 

each other 210. Conſidered as a line 209. Duration not con- 
| celan by us without ſucceſſion ib. 0 


9 0 5 | E. 
cg i. 238 
E lucation partly cauſe of unredfonebleneſs 3 li. . 
Effect i ii. 83 
Enthuſiaſm iii. 246. Deſcribed ib. Its rife ib. Ground of per- 
ſuaſion muſt be examined, and how 248. Firmneſs of it no ſuf- 
ficient proof 251, 2, It fails of the evidence it pretends to 250 
Envy i, 243 5 | | 


Errcur, 


THE INDEX ap 


Errour, what iii, 255, Cauſes of errour ib. (1.) Want of proofs 
256, (2.) Want of ſkill to uſe them 258. 3.) Want of will to 
uſe them 258. (4.). Wrong meaſures of probability 261, Fewer 
men aſſent to errours than is ſuppoſ:d 27h00 5 

Eſſence, real and nominal ii, 196. Suppoſition of unintelligible real 

1 a of ſpecies of no uf- 197. Real and nomira] eſſences in ſim- 
ple ideas and modes, always the ſame, in ſubſtances always dif- 
ferent 198 C 
Eſſences, how ingenerable and iacorruptible ii. 198. Specific eſſences 

of mixed modes are of mens making, and how 211, 12. Thoug!: 
arbitrary, yet not at random 214. Of mixed modes, why cal 
notions. 219, What 224. Relate only to ſpecies 226. 
_ eſſences, what 228. We know them not 230. Our fpc.;*:. 
eſſences of ſubſtances are nothing but collections of ſenfib/c © 4, 
l 237. Nominal are made by the mind 241. But not altog=tier ar 
bitrarily 244. Different, in ſeveral men 245. Nominal oft» 
- . of, ſubſtances, how made 244, 5. Are very various 246, 7 
ſpecies is the abſtract idea the name ſtands for 192. Is of man's: 
making 104. But founded in the agreement of things ib, Res! 
eſſences determine not our ſpecies ib. Every diſlinct abſtract idea 
with a name, is a diſtin eſſence of a diſtinct ſpecies 195, Real 


* 


_ 


eſſences of ſubſtances not to be known ili. 108 
Eſſential, what ii. 224, 5. Nothing eſſential to individuals 226, but 
ds ſpecies 228, Dſſential difference, what 227 es Eos 
Eternal verities iii. 10 5 7 ; 
Eternity, in our diſputes and reaſonings about it, why we are apt to 


. blunder 1i.'130, 1. Whence we get its idea i. 196 
Evil, what i. 274 hs TE 2 k 
Exiſtence an idea of ſenſation and reflection i. 120. Our own exiſt- 
ence, we know intuitively iii. 146. and eannot doubt of 1b. Of 

. created things, knowable only by our ſenſes 161. Paſt exiſtence 
| known only by memory 168 3 
Expanſion boundleſs i. 201. Should be applied to ſpace in general 180 
Experience often helps us where we think it docs not 139 
Extenſion we have no diſtinct ideas of very great or very little exten- 
ſion ii. 130, 1. Of body, incomprehenſible 33. Dencminations 

from place and extenſion are many of them relatives ii, 56. i, 16 5. 

and body, not the ſame thing i. 170. Its defivition inſignificant 

172. Of body, and of ſpace, how diſtinguiſhed 114, 79 


FAculties of the mind firſt exerciſed i. 157. Are but powers 2517. 
Operate not, 257, 8 | f 
Faith and opinion, as diſtinguiſhed from knowledge, what iii. 191. 
And knowledge, their diſterence 192. What 207. Not op poſite 
to reaſon 231. And reafon 233. As contradiſtinguiſhed to rea- 
ſon, What 234. Cannot oonvince us of any thing contrary 
to our reaſon 237, 8, 9. Matter of faith is only divine revela ion 
238. Things abote reaſon are only proper matters of faith, 239, 41 
Fancy i. 148 | 1 e 
Falſehood iii. 96 
Fear i. 243 
Vor- III. | A F. gui 
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[Figure i, i, 166 
Fi igurative ſpeech an abuſe of language i 3, 309 | ; 
Finite and infintte modes of quantity 1} 217. All poſitive ideas of 
quantity finite?222” 2540 
* orms, ſubſtantial forms diſtinguiſh not {ſp 
Free, how far a man is free i, 259. A 
to will 260, 1 


ies ii. 185 | 
n not free to will, or not 


Freedom ud only to agents i. 258. Wherein it conſiſts 263 
Free-will, liberty belongs not to the will i, 255. Wherein conſi ſts 


that which is called free 279 


(CG Eneral ideas, how made 1, 154. Khsoledge what iii. 76. Propoſi- 


tions cannot be known to be true, without knowing the eſſence 
of the ſpzcics 99. Words, how made 11, 178, 9. Belong only to 
ſigns 186 5 
Gentlemen ſhould not be ignorant 111, 260 


Genus and ſpecies, what ii. 18 5. Are but Latin names for ſorts 216, 


Is but a pa:tial conception of what is in the ſpecies 2 50. Adjuſted to 
the end of ſpeech ib. Are made in order to ger.eral names 254 


Generation ii. 54. 


op immoveable, becauſe ranks 7 ii. 32. Fills immenſity, as well as 
eternity i. 202. His duration not like that of the creatures 230, 
An idea of Gop not innate 64. The exiſtence of Gop evident and 


obvious to nature 68. The notion of a Gop, once got, is the like- 
lieſt to ſpread, and be continued 68. 6g, Idea of Gop, late and 
imperfect 72, Contrary ib. Inconſiſtent 74. The beſt notions of 


Gov got by thought and application ib, Nowons of Gop fre- 
quently not worthy of him ib. The being of a Gop certain 75. As 
evident as that the three anglcs of a triangle are equal to two right 

ones ib. The being of a Goo demonſtrable iii. 147, 9. More cer- 

tain than any other exiſtence withcut us 149. The idca of Gov 

not the only proof of his exiſtence 150, The being of a Goy the 

foundation of morality and divinity ib. Not material 154, How 

we make our idea of Gop ii. 41 | 

Gold is fixed; the various ſignification of this propoſition 3 ji. 262, 
Water rained through it 1, 114 

Good ard evil, what i, 274. The greater gcod determines not the 
will 268, 70, 6, Why 276, 8, 89. 290, 2, 3, 6. Twofold 

291. Works on the will only by deſire 278. Deſire of good, 
bow to be raifed 278, 9 

H. 


Abit 11. 8 
Habitual actions paſs often without our notice i. 140 
Hair, how it appears in a microſcope ii. 25 
Happineſs, what 1. 274 What happineſs men purſue 275. How 
we come to reſt in narrow happineſs 289, 90 
Hardne's, what i. 113 
Hatred i. 242, 4 


Heat and cold, how the ſenſation of them both is produced by the 


ume water, at the ſame time 1, 130 
- Hiſtory, what of moſt a= ili. 203 
Hope 4. 243 EE 
Hyp6theſe:, 


of 


ot 


the 


£e5) 


Ick and water, w whether diſtinct ſpecies 1 ii. 238 


L H E IN ME N. 3s 


Hypotheſes, their uſe iii. 182. Are to be built on matter of fest! CO . 


1. Nat 4 "= « 4&6 
Idea, what i. 125. Their original in children 47 „de innate” 
75. Bccau.e not remembered 77. Are what the mins is employed 
about in thinking 86. All from ſenſation or reflection 87. Their 
way of getting, oblervable in children 86. Why fome have more, 


ſome fewer 90. Of reflection got late, and in ome cery negligently; 
ib, Tneir beginning and increaſe in children 101, Sc, Their o 


riginal in ſenſation and reflection 102. Of ane ſenſe 108, Want 
names 109. Of more than one ſenſe 116. Of reflection ib, 
"Of fenſaticn and reflection 117. As in the mind, and in things, 
mu be diſtinguiſhed 124. Which firſt accidental, not material to 
know 137, Of ſen ation altered by the ju igment 138. Princi- 
pally tho:c of fight 139. Ot reflection 158. Simple ideas men 


agree in 180. Move in a regular train of our mines 187, Thac 


have degrees, want names 235. Why ſome have names, and o- 
the:s not 236. Original 305. All complex idzas reſolvable int 
ſimple ii. 24. What ſimples have been meſt modified ib. Our 


complex id ca of Gop, and other ſpirits, common in every thing bur 
infinity 42. Ciear and obſcure 122. Diſtinct and confuſed 123. 


May be clear in one part, and obſcure in another 129. Real 
and fantaſtical 133. Simple are all real 134. and idequate ib; 
What .deas of mixed medes are fantaſtical 125, What ideas 
of ſubſtances are fantaſtical . 136. Adequate and inadequate 
137. How aid to be in things 138. Modes are all adequate ideas 


139. Unleſs they are referred ta names 140, 1. Of ſubſtances in- 
. adequate 146. (I.) As referred to real eſſences 141. Cc. (2.) A 


referred to a collection of ſimple ideas 144. „Simple! taeas are perfect 


£x7vT2 147. Of ſubſtances are perfe ci 5xTvTe ib. Of modes 
are pertect archetypes 148. True or talſe ib: When falſe ii, 159. 
160. As bare appearences in the mind, neither true nor falſe 149. 
As referred to other mens ideas, or to real exiſtence, or to real ei- 
fences, may be true or falſe 150, The reaſon of ſuch reference 
151, 2. Simple ideas, referred to other mens ideas, leaſt apt to be 


falſe 152, Complex ones in this-reſpe&t more apt to be falſe, eſpe- - 


cially tho e of mixed modes 153. Simple ideas, referred to exiſt- 


ence, are ali true 154, 6. Though not vefainblances I 56. Though 
they ſhould be diflerent in different men ib. Complex ideas of modes 


are as true 157. Of ſubſtances when falſe 161. When tight or 
wrong ib. "That we are incapable of iii. 67, That we cannot at - 
tain, becauſe of their remoteneſs 68. Becauſe of their minuteneſs 


69. Simple have a real conformity to things 79, And all others 


but of ſubſtances ib. Simple cannot be got. by words of def nitions 84, 
But only by experience ii. 208, Of mixed modes, why meſt com- 


pound d 220, Specif e of mixed modes, how at firſt made, inſtance, 
in Kinneab, and Nizuph 258. Of ſubſtances, inflance in Zabab 260. 
Simple ideas a: d modes have all abſtract, as well as concrete names 


267, Of ſubſtances have ſcarce any concrete names ib. Different 


in different men 278, Our ideas almoſt all relative i. 248, Par- 


N are firſt in the mind 111, 118. General are imperfect 119. 
How n ideas may be from privative cauſes i. 123 
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Ldentical propoſi:fons teach nothing fi. 1 | 

Identity not an innate idea i. 61, 62. 64, 150 diverſity ii. 58. Of a 
plant, herein it confiſts 61. Of animals 62, Of a wan 63. 64. 
Unity of ſubRance does not always make the ſame identity 63. Per- 
| tonal identity 67, Depends on the fame conſciouſneſs ib, Conti- 
nued exiſtence makes identity 83. And diverſity in ideas, che firſt 
perception of the mind iii. 4 

Jadiots and madmen i, 156 


Ighorance, our ignorance infinitely exceeds our knowledge i iii. 66. 


Cauſes of ignorance ib. (1.) For want of ideas ib. (2.) For want 
ot cifcoverable connection between the ideas we have 72. (3.) For 
want of tracing the ideas we have 75 
IUation, what iii. 209 
. e i, 166. How this idea is got 278 
mrmoralities of whole nations i. 42; 44 
Immortality not annexed to any ſhape iii. 37 
Impenetrability i. 111 
Impofſtion of opinions unreafonable iii. 2 
 Impoſſibile eft i dem eſſe, er non eſſe, not the fifft thing known i. 33 
Impoſſibility not an innate idea i. Gr 
5 on the mind, what i. 16. 
Toa equate ideas i. 137 
Tacompatibility, how far knowable iii. 8 
Tniividuationis principian, is exiſtence ii, 60 
Fafalible judge of controverſies ii. 114 
Inference, what iii. 2c9, 10, 11 | 
Infinite, why the idea of infinite not applicable to other jew, as well 
as thoſe of quantity, ſince they can be as often repeated i. 220. The 
idea of infinity of ſpace or number, and the ſpace'or number infi- 
- nite, muſt be diſtinguiſhed ib. Our idea of infinite ve ry obſcure 
222. Number furniſkes us with the cleareſt idea of infinite 223. 
— The idea of infinite, a growing idea 225. Our idea of infinite partly 


poſitive, partly comparative, partly negative 226. Why ſome men 


think they have an idea of infinite duration, but not of infinite 
ſpace 231. Why diſputes about infinite are uſually perplexed 232 


Iafinity, our idea of infinity has its original in ſenſation and reflection 


i. 233. We have no poſitive idea of infinity i. 225. and ii. 137. 
Infinity, way more commonly allowed to duration, than to expan- 
ſton i. 202. How applied to God by us 217, How we get this 
idea 218. The infinity of number, duratien, and ſpace, different 
ways conſidered 208, 9 


Innate truths muſt be the firſt known i. 33. Principles to no pur- 


poſe, if men can be ignorant or doubtful of them 47. Principles 


of my Lord Herbert examined 50. Moral rules to no purpoſe, if 


effaceable or alterable 54. -Propofitions muſt be diſtinguiſhed from 


others by their clearneſs and uſefulneſs 79. 80, The doavine of 


innate principles of ill conſequence 14r 
Inſtatt, what i. 186. And centinual change 187, 8 
Intuitive knowledge iii. 13. Our higheſt certainty ib. 
Invention, wherein | it conlifts i j. 148 
Joy i. 243 
Lion, of "ha ne to ne 11, 180 3 
Judgment, 


” 5 6. Wo 
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Judgment, wrong judgments in reference to good and evil i. 286. 


Right judgment 288. One cauſe of wrong judgment iii. 196. 


Wherein it co, ſiſts 187 


K. 


KNosleage has a great connection with words il. 302. What iii. 1. 


iii. 9. Habitual ib. Habitual, twofold 10. Intuitive 13. Ins. | 
tuitive the cleareſt 1b. Intuitive, irreſiſtible ib. Demonſtrative ib. 


How much our knowledge depends on our ſen.cs ii, 324. Actual 


Of general truths is all either intuitive or demonſtrative 20, Of 


particular exiſtences i, ſenſitive ib. Clear ideas do.not always pro- 


duce clear knowledge 21. What kind of knowledge we have of 


nature ii. 25. Its beginni:.g and progreſs i. 157, 8. Given us in 


the facultics to obtain it 70. Mens knowledge according to the em- 
ploy ment of their taculties 80, To be got only by the application 


of their own thought to the contemplation of things 82, Extent- 


of human knowledge iii. 23. Our knowledge goes not beyond our 
ideas ib. Nor beyond the perception of their agreement or diſagree- 
ment ib. Reaches not to all our ideas 24. Much leſs to the rea 


lity of things ib. Yet very improveable, if right ways were taken 


* 


ib. Of co-exiſtence very narrow 55. 56. And therefore ſubſtances 
very narrow 57. 58. Of other relations undeterminable 61. Or 
exiuence 65. Certain and univer al, where to be had 73. Ill uſe of 
Words, a great hinderance oi knowledge 75. Genetal, where to bs: 
got 76. Lies only in our thoughts 109. Reality of our knowledge 


79. Of mathematical truths, how cal 80. Of morality, real 87. 


Ot ſubitances, how far real 84. What makes our knowledge real 
79: $1. . Conſidering things, and not names, the way to knowledge 
85. Of ſubitances, wherein it confiſts 55, What required to any 
toierable knowledge of ſubſtances 110. Self-evident 1134, Of. 
identity and diverſity, as large as our ideas 55. 113. Wherein it 
conſiſts ib. Of co-exiſtence, very ſcanty 116. Of relations of 
modes noi io icanty 117. Of real exiſtence, none ib. Begins in 

- particulars: 118. Intuitive of our own exiſtence 146. Demon- 

ſtrative of a God 149, Improvement of knowledge 71. Not im- 
proved by maxim 172. Why ſo thought ib. Only improved by 
perf.Aizg and comparing ideas 176, 83. And finding their relations 
176, By intermediate ideas 183. In ſubſtances, how to be impro- 

ved 176. Partly neceſſary, partly voluntary 185, Why ſome and 


ſo little 186. How increaſed..77; 83. 


4 
7 
# 


ITE, 5 


] Anguages, hy they change . 5. Wherein language conſis. s 
171, 2. Its uſe 214. Its impertections 288. Double uſe ib. 


The uſe of language deſtroyed by the ſubtilty of diſputing 294, 5. 
Ends of language 305. Its imperfections not eaſy to be cured 


ii. 311, 12. N-ce'tary to philcſophy they ſhould. be 312. To uſe . 


no word without a diſtin and cleer idea annexed to it, is ore re · 


medy of the imperfections of langu:ge 315. Propriety-in the -uſe - 


of words, another remedy 317 


Law cf nature generally zliowed i. 40. There is, though, not innate 


48. I.s intorcement il, $ 108, 14 


A 23 Learning. 
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Learning, tbe ill ſtate of learning in theſe latter ages ii. 288, Of the 
ſchools, lies chiefly in the abuſe of words 289. Such learning of 


ill conſequence 295 


Liberty, what i. 252. Cc. Belongs not to the will 255. To be de- 


termined by the reſult of our own dcliberation, is no reſtraint of 
liberty 280. Sc. Founded in a power of ſuſpending our particular 
deſires 282, ; | | | | 

Lighr, i= à ſurd definitions ii. 204 

Light in he win', what iii. 252 


Leyic has introduced obſcurity in languages ii, 292, And hindered 


know li dge 294 


Love 1» 241 


A Adneſs i. 156, Oppoſition to reaſon deſerves that name ii. 163 
Miagiſter al, the moſt knowing are moſt magiſterial iii, 199 
M King i, 54 7 | 


Man, net the product of blind chance iii. 149. The eſſence of man 


is placed in his ſhape 89. We know not his real eflence ii. 22 5, 38. 
Tne boundar es ot the huma': ſpecies not determined 243. What 


wakes the ſem. irdividual man 77. 83. The ſame man may be 


diffe:ent perſors 78 4" LIM | | 
Mathematics, their metho.is ii. 176. e eee . wy DO | 
ian and diviſibility 11, 31. 


Matter incomprehe n ſinle boch in its cok. 


Sc. 36. What 297. Whether in us it chinks, is not to be known 
zii 25, 26. Cannot preauce motion, or any ti.ing elſe 152. And 
motion anno pre thought ib. Not eternal 157, 8. 

Maxims iti, 112, 28, 9, 30. Nor alone ſelf- evident 114. Are not 

the truthe firſt known 118. Not the fou dation of our knowledge 
119. Wherein their evidence confiſts 120, 3a. Their uſe 121, 8. 
Why the moſt general ſelt- evident propoſitions alone paſs for ma- 
xims 121, Are commonly prooſs only where there is no need of 
proof 131. Of liitle uſe with clear terms 13a, 3. Of dangerous 


aſc with dou'tful terms 128. When firſt known i. 19, 21. 22. 24. 


How they gain aſſent 28. 29. Made from particular obſervations 
28, Nit in the underſtanding before hey are actually 29. Nei- 
ther their tems nor ideas innate 29. 30. Leaſt known to children, 
and illiteratè people 33 £5 | | 
Kemory i. 143. Aitertion and pleaſure ſettle ideas in the memory 
144. And r petition 144, 6. Differences of memory 144, 5. In 
Temembrance, the mind ſometime. active, ſometimes paſhve 146, 7. 
Its neceſſity 147. Detects 147, 8. In brutes 149 | 
Hectaphyfic and ſchool divinity filled with uninſtructive propoſitions 
11. 142 | / * 


Method uſed in mathematics iii. 142 


Mind, the quickneſs c: its actions i. 140 | 5 

Minu es, hours, days, not neceſſary to duration 1, 194 

Miracles, the ground cf aſſent to miracles iii. 206 

Miſery, what i. 274 5 | ; Sn 

Modes, mixtd, modes ii. 1. Made by the mind 2, Sometimes got 

by the appl cation of their names 3, Whence a mixed mode has 
ats unity i, Occaſion of- mixed modes 4. Mixedamodes, their 
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ideas how got 6, Modes ſimple and complex i. 162. Simple modes 
164. Of motion 234 | | | 
Moral good and evii, what ii. 108, Three rules whereby men judge of 
moral rectitude ib. Bcings, how founded on ſimple ideas of ſenfa- 
tion and reflection 116, 17. Rules not ſelf-evident i. 39. Variety 
of opinions concerning moral rules, Whence 40. Rules of innate 
cannot, with public allowance, be tranſgreſſed 45. 46. 47 | 
Morality capable of demonſtration ii, 320. and iii, 61. The proper 
| Rudy of mankind iii. 180, Of actions in their conformity to a 
rule ii. 117. Miſtakes in moral actions owing to names 117, 18, 
Diſcourſes in morality, if not clear, it is the fault of the ſpcaker 
320. Hinderances of demonſtrative treating of morality, (1,) Want 
of marks. (2.) Comp.exedneis iii. 62. (3. ntereſt 65. 
Change of names in morality changes not the nature of things 
32. 83. And mechaniſm hard to be reconciled i. 50 Secuied 
amidit mens wrong judgments 2 | | 
Motion, flow or vey ſwift, why not perceived i, 185, &c, Voluntary 
inexplicable iii. 159. Its ab:urd definitions ii. 20z © _.. - 


TAming of ideas i. 154 Ys „ : 85 
Names, moral, eftabliſhed by law, are not to be varied from iii. 

84. Of ſubſtances ſtanding for real eſſences, are not capable to 
convey certainty to the underſtanding 100. Standing for nominal 
_ Eſiences will make ſome, though not many, certain propoſitions 101. 
Way men ſubſtitute names for real efſ-nces, which they know nat 

ii. 300, Two falſe ſuppoſitions in ſuch an uſe of names 303, A 
particular name to every parti ular thing impoſhible 180, And uſe- 
leſs 181. Proper names, where uſed 181, 2. Specific names are 
affixed to the nomina! eſſence 190. Of ſimple ideas, ang ſubſtances, 
refer to things 201, And ſtand for botb rea! and nominal eſſe ace 
ib. Ot Gmple ideas, not capable of d-inittons ib. Why 202, Of 
leaſt duubitul ſignification 208. Have few aſcents in line prædi- 
camentali 209. Of complex ideas may be defined 206. Ot mixed 
modes ſtand tor arbitrary ideas 211, 58, Tie together the parts of 
our complex ideas 217, Stand always for the real ciience 220. Why 

| ot uſually before the ideas are known 221. Of relations compre- 
hended under thoſe of mixed modes ib, Names, general of ſub- 

ſt.nces, ſtand for ſorts 224. Neceſſary to ipecics 253. Proper 
names belong only to ſubſtances 256, Names of modes in their 
| | fir application 257, Of ſubſtances in their firit application 
| 259, 60. Specific names ſtand for different things in different 

ö | | men 261, Are put in the place of the thing ſupp ſd to have 
 *the real eſſence of the ſpecies ib. Of mixei modes doubtful 

often, becauſe of the great compoſition of the ideas they ftand 
for 272. Becauſe they want ſtandards in nature 273. Of ſubſtanges 

. doubtrul, becauſe referred to patterns that cannot te known, or 
know bat imperfectiy 276, 7, 8. In their ghiioſophicel uſe hard 
to have ſettled ſignifications 280. Inſtance iy I quor 281, Gold 
279. Of ſimple ideas, why leaſt doubtfu. 283, Leait compounded 
iucas have the leaſt dub ious names i“. | 1 
Natural philoſophy not capable of ſcience iii. 70. 179. Yet very 1 | 
| . 
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Fol 187. How to be dns id, What has bindered i its improve- 
ment ib. | 

Neceſſity i. 2 54. 

Negative terms ii. . Names ſignify the abſence of poſitive ideas 
i, 124 

Newton (Sir Iſaac) iii. 122 | | 

Oy. that nothing cannot e any thing, is demonſtration, 

iii. 448 2285 

Notions ; £ Th B 

Number i. 210. Modes of number the moſt diſtin ideas 211. De- 

monſtration in numbers the moſt determinate 212. The general 
meaſure 215, 16. Affords the cleareſt idea of infinity 223 


Numeration, what i. 212. Names neceſſary to it ib. And oroer 275. 


Why not ys in children, and in ſome never ib. 


O. 


O curity unavoidable 3 in ancient authors i it, 276. The cauſe of it 


in our ideas 123 
Obſtinate, they ere moſt; who have leaſt examined iii. 196 
Opinion, what ili. 192. How opinions grow up to principles i. 56. 
57. 58. Of others, a wrong ground of aſſent iii, 144 
Drgans, our organs ſuited to our ſtate ii. 25. 26 


1 5 
P preſent, DUET preſently ; i. 293. Its aſe 119 | 
Parrct, ment oned by Sir William Temple ii, 64, Holds a ra- 
tional 4 :fcourſe 65 155 
Par icles join parts, or whole ſentences together ii. 263. In them 
lics the beauty of well-ſpeaking 264, How their uſe is to be 
\ kngwn 265, They expreſs ſome action, or paſſien of the mind ib. 
Paſchal, his great memory i. 148 | 
P ſſion ii. 8.9 
Paſſions, how they lead us into errour iii. 203. Turn on pleaſure 
and pain 1. 241. Paſſions are ſeldom ſingle 272 
Perception hreefold 1. 259. In perception, the mind, for the moſt 
part, paſlive 150, I. an impreſſion made on the mind 152, In 
the womb 145. Diff-rence between it and innate ideas 151, Puts 
the difference between the animal and vegetable kingdom 156, 
_ The ieveral deg.ees of it ſhew the wiſdom and goodi eſs of the 
Maker ii. 25. Belongs to all animals i. 156, 7. The firſt inlet of 
knowledge 158 
' Perſon ii. 67. A forenſic term $1. The ſame conſciouſneſs alone 
mak s the ſame 70. 78, The ſame ſoul, without the ſame con- 
__ ſciouſaeſs, makes n.t the ſame perion 73- Rewardand Parent 
follow perſon>] idenci. Y 73. 
Phanteſtical i eis ii, 134 
PI c i. 16. Uſe f place 168. Nothing but a latte poßtion 169. 
Sometimes taken for the ſp:ce a body fills 170. Twe. old 204 


Plena ure and lain i. 240, 4. Join t emſelves to moſt of our ice 48 117. 


Why jo ned to ſeveral ations 118 
Power, how ve come by its ideas i, 247. Active and paſſive ib. 
No faſſhe roxer in God, no active power in matter; beth active 
and 


Princip 
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Non 
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Quotations, how little to be. relied on ij. 1g 
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and paſlive in ſpirits 247, 8. Our idea of active power cleareſt ſrom - 


reflection 248, 9 


Powers operate not on powers i. 257, Make a great part of the ideas 


of ſubſtances ii. 22, Why 23. An idea of ſenſation. and reflec- 
tion i. 120 | 


Practical principles not innate i. 36. Not univerſally aſſented to 37. 


Are for operation 38. Not agreed 49. Different 56 
Principles not to be received without ſtrict examination iii. 175. 261. 
The ill conſequences of wrong principles 262, 3. None innate 1. Ig. 

None univerſally aſſented to ib. How ordinarily got 56. Are 40 

de examined 58. 59. None innate, if the ideas they are made up 
of, are not innate 61 „ | 


| Privative terms ii, 172 1 
Probability, what iii. 190, 1. The grounds of probability 192. In 


matter of fact 193, 9. How we are to judge in probabilities 192. 
Difficulties in probabilities 201. Grounds of probabilities in ſpecu- 
lation 204. Wrong meaſures in probability 261. How evaded by 
prejudiced minds 266, Proofs 261, 2, 32 | 
Properties of ſpecific. eſſences not known ii. 236. Of things very 
numerous 146, 60 | | 


 Propoftions, - identical, teach: nothing; iii. 135. Generical, teach 


nothing 138. Wherein a part of the definition is predicated of the 


ſubject, teach nothing 138, 9. But the ſignifia;ion of that Word 
144, Concerning ſubſtances generally cither trifiing, or uncertain 
142, Merely verbal, how tobe known 144. Abſt act terms pre- 
dicated one of another, produce merely verbal propoſitions ib. Or 
a part of complex idea predicated of the whole ib. More, propoſi- 
tions merely verbal than is ſuſpected ib. Univerſal, propofirions 


concern not exiſtence 145. What prapoſitions concern exiſtence ib, 


Certain propoſitions concerning exiiience, are particular; concerning. 
abſtract ideas, may be general 170. Metal 92, 93, Verbal 93. 


Mental, hard to be treated 92 


TFoniſhment, what ii, 108, And reward follow conſcicuſneſs 75. 81, 


An unconſcicus drunkard, why puniſhed 78. 


1 | | "I Q ; . | . , | 
Uality, ſecondary qualities, their connection or inconſiſtence un- 


| known 111. 56. Ot ſubſtznces ſcarce knowable, but by  expee. 


rience 57. 59. Of ſpiritual ſuhſtances, leſs than of corporal 60, 


Secondary have no connection with the primary that produce them 


| ug 72. Of iubttances depend on remote cauſes 105, Not to be. 


nown by deſcriptions ii. 323. Secondary, how far capable ot de- 


monſtration iii. 18. 19. What i. 91. How ſaid to be in things 


ii. 137, Secondary would be other, if we could diſcover the mi- 
nute parts of bodies 25. Primary qualities i. 128. How they 


produce ideas in us 126. Secondary qualities 127, 8. Primary 


qualities reſemble our ideas, ſecondary not 128. Three ſarts of 


qualities in bodies 132. i. e. primary, ſecondary. immediately per- 


ceivable, and ſecondary mediately perceivable 133. Secondary qua- 
lities are bare powers 13a, 3. Secondary qualities have no diſcern · 
ible connection. with the firſt 133 85 3 


R. 


* 
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N. 
RR. ideas ji. 133 2 900 | 180 
Reaſon, its various ſignifications iii, . 208. What ib. Reaſon is 
natural revelation 245. It muſt judge of revelation 2 52. It muſt 
be our laſt guide in every thing ib. Four parts of rea'on 223. 
Where rea:on Fails us 225. Neceiiary in all but intuition 209. As 


contradiſtinguiſked to faith, what 234. Helps us not to the Know- 


ledge of innate truths i. 19. General ideas, een ne aud 
"reaſon, uſually grow together 23 5 

Recollection i. 237 

Reflection i. 88 

Related li. 47 0 | 

Relation ii. 46 Relation proportional 105. Natural ib. Inflituted 
106. Moral 107. Numcrous 118, Terminate in fingle ideas ih. 
Our clear idea of relation 120. Names of relations doubtful ib, 
Wirnout corr-lative- ems, not ſo commonly obſerved 47. Dif- 
ferent from the things related 48. Changes without any change in 
the ſubject 49. Always between two ib, All things capable of re- 

lation 50. The idea of relation often clearer than of the things 
«related ib. All terminate in url ideas of ſenſation and reflec- 
tion $1 | 

Relatives i ii. 47. Some relative terms. taken 18 en denomina- 


tions ib. Some for abſolute 48. How to be known 52. Many 


words, though abſolu e, ae relatives 57 
Religion, all men have time to inquire into ili. 2 57 3. But in many 
pla es are hinicred from inquiring ib. 


KRemembrance of great force in common life i. 147. What 77. 247 


Reputation of great force in common life 11, 114 
Reftraint 1 1, 255 


Revelation, an ungueRionable arcund of aſa | 111. 207. Belief no 


proof of it 253. Traditional revelation cannot convey any new 
{imple idea 234. Not ſo ſure as our reaſon or ſenſes 236. In 
things of reaſon, no need of revelation 236, 7. Cannot over-rule 
cur clear krowle. Le 8. Muſt over-rule probabilities of reaſon 
240 

Reward, what ii. 108 

Reirowori e; an art of RN ii. 309 


8. 
GAgacity fi 111, 15 ä 
Same, whether ſubſtance, mode, or conere te ii, 60 
Sand, white to the eye; pellucid in a microſcope ji. 2 5 
Sceptieal, no body ſo ſceptical as to doubt his own exiſtence iii, 248 
Scho-ls, wherein faulty il. 292 


Science divided into a conſideration of nature, of operation, and of 


ſigns iii. 271. No ſcience'of natural bodies ib. 

Seripture, interpretations of ſcripture not to be impoſed ii. 286 

Self, what makes it 11. 74. 75. 78. 79. 80 

Self- love it, 162. Partly cauſe of unreaſonableneſs i in us ib, 
Self. evident propoſitions, where te be had i iii. la) &c, Neither. need- 
ed nor ry proof 133 h 
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genſation i. $7. Diſtinguiſhable from other perceptions iii. 20. Ex- 


plained i. 131. What 237 


Senſes, why we cannot conceive other qualities than the objects of our 


ſenſes i. 107, Learn to diſcern by exerciſe ii. 323. Much quick- 
er, would not be uſeful to us 25. Our organs of ſenſe ſuited to our 
ſtate 25. 26 4 N. va, | 


mY 


yond the preſent act 17 


Senſible knowledge is as certain as we need iii. 166. Goes not be- 


Simple ideas i. 103. Not made by the mind 104. Power of the 


mind over them ii. 172. The materials of all our knowledge 
i. 121. All poſitive 122. Very different from their cauſes 123 
Jin, with different men, ſtands for different actions i. 53 
Solidity i, 110. Lnſeparable from body 111. By it body fills ſpace 
ib. This idea got by touch ib. How ciſtinguiſhed from ſpace 112, 
From hardneſs 113 er 8 
Something from eternity demonſtrated ili. 151 
Soul thinks Rot aways i. 91. Not in ſound ſſeep 93. Its immate- 


Tiality we know not iii. 25. Religion not ccncerned in the ſcul's 


immateriality 27. Our ignorance about it it, 82 
Sound, its modes 1, 234. | : 


| "Space, its idea got by ſight and touch i. 165. Its modifications ib. 


Not body 171. Its parts inſeparable is, Immoveable 192, Whe- 
ther body or ſpirit ib. Whether ſubftance or accident 173. In- 
finite 174. 212, Ideas of ſoul and body diſtinct 178. Conſidered 
as a ſolid 209. Hard to conce.ve any real being void of ſoul ib. 
Species, why. changing one ſimple idea of the complex one, is thought 
to change the ſpecies in modes, but not in ſubſtances 11, 301. Of 
animals and vegetables, moſtly diſtinguiſhed by figure 303. Of 
other things by colour ib. Mace by the underſtanding for commu- 
nication 217. No ſpecies of mixed modes without a name 218. 
Of ſubſtances are determined by the nominal eſſence 229, 32, 5, 20. 
Not by ſubſtantial forms 232. Nor by the reel efience 236, 40. 
Of ſpirits how diſtinguiſhed 232. More ſpecies of creatures above 
than below us 233. Of creatures very gradual ib. What is ne- 
ceſſary to the making of ſpecies by real eſſences 236. Of animals 


and plants cannot be diſtinguithed by propagation 239. Of animals 


and vegetables diſtinguiſhed principally by the ſhape and figure, of 
other things by the colour 245, Ot man likewiſe in part 241, 
Inftance, abbot of $1 Martin 242, Is but a parinal conception cf 
what is in the individuals 249, It is the complex idea which the 
name ſtand; for, that makes the ſpecies 251, Man makes the 
ſpecies or forts 252. But the foundation of it is in the ſimilitude 


founded in things ib. Every diſtin abſtract idea makes a different 


ſpecies 253 LT ALES Dy» 
Speech, its end ii. 175. Proper ſpeech 179. Intelligible ih. 


Spirits, the exiſtence of ſpirits not knowable iii. 169. Operation of 


ſpirits on bodies not conceivable 73. What knowledge they have 


of bodies ii. 324. Separate, how their knowledge may exceed 


ours i, 148, We have as clear a notion of the ſubſtance of ſpirits 
as of body ii. 20, A conjecture concerning one way of knowledge, 
| wherein 
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. wherein e eres us 27. Our ideas of ſpirit 29. As. clear as 
that of body 32, Primary ideas belonging. to ſpirit, 31. Move ib. 
Ideas of ſpirit and body compared 39. The exiſtence of ſpirits as 
eaſy to be admitted as that of bodies 37. We have no idea how 
ſpirits communicate their. thayghts 42. How far we, are ignorant 
of the being, ſpecies, and A e of ſpirit iii. 74 | 


Stupidity 5. 147 


Subſtance ii. 1. 2. Subſtance, no idea of it. i. 76. Nat very "AY 
able ib. Our certainty concerning them reaches but a little way 
iii. 102, 4. 11. The confuſed-idea of ſubſtances in general, makes 
-. always a part of the leſſence of the ſpecies of ſubſtances ii. 237. In 
ſubſtances we muſt rectify the ſigniſication of their names by the 
things, more than by definitions 325. Their ideas; ſingle or col- 
jective i. 162. We have no diſtinct idea of ſubſtance 173, 4. We 
have no idea of pure ſubſtance ii. 12. Qut ideas of the forts of ſub- 
ſtances 15. 20. 21. Obſervables in our idea of ſubſtances 43. Col- 
lective ideas of ſubſtances 34. They are ſingle ideas. 45. Three 
ſorts 59. The ideas of ſubſlances have in the mind a double re- 
ference 141, The properties of ſubſtances numerous, and: not at 
all to be known 14 5, 6. The perfect ideas of ſubſtances 22. 
Three forts of ideas make our complex one of ſubſtancet 23 
Subtilty, what ii. 293 


5 Succeſhon, an idea got chiefly from the train of our ideas 1. 421, 85. 


Wbich train is the meafure of it 187 
Fe bonum, | wherein it conſiſts 1, 285 


| 8 no help to reaſoning iii. 216. The: uſe of beste 2 16, 17 


Inconveniencies of ſyllogiſm 219. Of no uſe in probabilitics 22 1. 
Helps not to new.diſceveries 222. Or the improvement of our 
knowledge 223. Whether, in ſyllogiſm the medius terminus may not 
be better placed 224. my be about-particulars pay 


. 


| 1728 a | ſmells, their modes i i. 235 


Teſtimony, bow it leſlens iis force iii. 202 


Thinking i. 237. Modes ef thinking ib. Mens 8 way of 
thinking 239. An operation of the ſou] 92. Without memory 


uſeleſs 95 | TS 
darn what i. 189. Not the-meaſure of motion 193, Time and 
place, diſtinguiſhable ortions of infinite duration and expanſion 
203. Twofold 204, Denominati ns from time are relatives ii, 55 
Toleration, neceſſary in yo Rate of knowledge iii. 198 
Tradition, the older, the leſs credible iii. 259 
2 ing propoſitions iii. 134. Diſcourſes, 342, 
"ruth, what iii. 91. 93. 96, Of thought 1 0 . Of . 2. 
Verbal and real 95, 96. Moral 97. Metaphyſical T9 General, ſel- 
dom apprebended but in Words 96. In what it.confifts ii. 1 5b. 
Love of it neceſſary iii. 243. How we "oy Know we love it 16, 
Acuum poſhble i. 175. Motion proves a vacuum 177. We have 
an idea of it 112 _ 


v. of mens 5 purſuits accounted for i. 284, 5 


Virtue, 


Virtu: 


IL 


UE, 


＋ H E IN D E X. 


| Virtue, what in reality i. 52. What, in its common application 42. 


43. 44. 45. Is preferable under a bare poſſibility of a future ſtate 
299. How taken 52. Wholly paſſive in the reception of ſimple 


.  Iveas 10 
Vice lies in wrong meaſures of good iti, 269 
_ Underſtanding, what i. 250, 1. Like a dark room 159, When 


rightly uſed 4. Three ſorts of perception in the underſtanding 2 50. | 
Wholely paſtive in the reception of Gmple ideas 103 
. Une. fineſs alone determines the will of a new action i. 264, 55 6. 
Why it determines the will 269. Cauſes of it 288 
Unity, an idea both of ſenſation and reflection i. 120. Suggeſted by 
every ching ib. HL 
Univerſality is only in figns ii. 186 
Univerſals, how made i, x54. 


Volition, what i. 250, 5. Better known by reflection than words 


264 
Voluntary, what i, 250, 3, * 
| W. 
Via is, is, is; not univerſally aſſented to i. 16 
Where and when i. 20 $- 
Whole and part, not innate ideas i, 63 
Will, what i. 250, 1, 5, 64. What determines the will 264. Often | 


confounded with defire ib. Is converſant only about cur own 


actions 265, Terminates i in them 273. Is determined by the greateſt * 


moenk It. 
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Wir and judgment, wherein different 1. 151 

Words, an ill uſe of words one great hinderance of knowledge iii. 75, 
Abuſe of words ii, 288, Sects introduce words without 1 
fication ib. The ſchools have coined multitudes of inſignificant © 

Words 288, 9. And rendered other obſcure 291. Often uſed without 


ſignification 172. And why ii, 202. Inconſtancy in their ue, and 


abuſe of words 290, 1. Obſcurity and abuſe of words 291, 2. 


Taking them for things, an abuſe of words 296. Who meſt liable 


to this abuſe of words ih, This abuſe of words is a cauſe of obſti- 
nacy in errour 299. Making them ſtand for real eſſences which we. 
know not, is an abuſe of words 299. 300. The ſuppoſition of 
their certain evident ſignification, an abuſe of words 203, Uſe of 


words is, 1, To communicate ideas. 2. With quickneis, 3. 10 


convey knowledge 305, How they fail in all theſe ib. How in 
ſubſtances 308, How in modes and relations 76, Miſuſe of words, 
a great cauſe of exrcur 312, Of obſtinacy ib, And of wrangling 
343- Signify one thing in inquiries, and another in diſputes 314. 
The meaning of words is made kncwn in ſimple ideas by ſhewing 
318. In mixed modes by defining 319. In ſubſtances by ſhewing 
and defining too 322. @c, The il} conſequence of learning words 


firſt, and their meaning afterwards 326. No ſhame to aſk men the 


meaning of their words, where they are doubtful 326, 7. Are to 
be uſed conſtantly in the ſame ſenſe 328, Or elſe to be explained 
where the conteſt determines it not 319. How made general 172, 
Signifying inſenfble things derived from names of ſenſible ideas 173. 
Hive no 1 atucai ſignification 175. But by impoſition 178, 9. Stand 
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| Worſhip, not an innate idea i, 
Wrangle, when we wrangle Hoe words iii. 144 
Writings, ancient why d to be TY underRood b ii. 294. 


290 THE 1 N D E x. 
immediately for the ideas of the ſpeaker 175, 6, Yet wick « a 8 


ble reference. (1.) To the ideas in the hearer's mind 177. (2.) 
To reality of things ib. Apt by cuſtom to excite ideas 178, Often 


uſed without ſignification ib. Moſt general 180. Why ſome words 


of one language cannot be tranſlated into thoſe of another 225. Why 
I have been ſo large on words 221, New words, vr in new ſigni- 
fications, are cauticuſſy to be uſed 262, Civiliuſe of words 270. Phi- 


| loſophical uſe of words ib, Are very different 280. Mits their end 


when they excite not in the hearer, the ſame idea as in the mind of 
the ſpeaker 271. What words 21e moſt doubtful, and why 15. 
What unintelligible ib, Are fitted to the uſe of common life 105, 


Not tranſlatable 4. The „ of their certain, evident ſige 
nification, an abuſe of words 675 | 
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